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This volume reports the ma^or findings and tabulated 
statistics of the Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Polls of the Public's 
Attitudes toward the Public Schools for a 20-year per;Lod, begmnii 
with the first poll m 1939 and ending with the 1988 poll. Each of 
the Gallup Organization's 20 annual reports is the basis of a chapter 
m the book, cind each chapter contains some of the questions and 
responses of the respective year's polls. As a result of th.is 
organization, tho boolc also serves as a history of education in the 
period. Each chapter is preceded by an essay based on feature 
articles entitled "The Year's Ten Most Important Education Events," 
produced each year by Ben BrodmsJcy for the Educational Press 
Association of America. Certain questions were asked repeatedly in 
the 20-year period, providing a database of information. Each year a 
sample of between 1,505 and 2,118 adults in the United States of 
voting age, in all parts of the country and all types of 
neighborhoods, has been polled. In 1970, 1971, and 1974, between 250 
and 299 high school juniors and seniors were also interviewed. In 
1972 and 1973, 270 educators and 306 educators, respectively, were 
interviewed. Starting from a high of 44% m 1969, the percentage of 
respondents with children in public school dwindled gradually until 
reaching an average of about 28% for the past 11 years; however, it 
went up to 31% in 1987. The percentage of respondents with children 
in non-public schools has been fairly constant, generally 5% to 8%. 
Together, the polls show that increased public familiarity with the 
schools results in increased public respect. Educators must make sure 
that the public understands what the schools can do best with the 
resources that are available to them. Appendix 1 explains the 
sampling and research procedures of the polls. Appendix 2 describes 
the Polling Attitudes of the Community on Education (PACE) program, 
which assists communities in conducting local polls. Appendix 3 
describes differences between educators and the public on question o 
of educational policy. (SLD) 
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Introduction 



This volume does double duty. 

First, it reports major findings of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pa/Gallup Polls of the Public's Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools for a 20-year period, beginning with the 
first poll in 1969 and ending with the 1988 poll, I have 
streamlined the Gallup Organization's annual reports, 
which were published with only minor deletions in the 
Phi Delta Kappan each September, and have occasion- 
ally added explanatory or analytical notes. Each of the 
20 Gallup reports is the basis of a chapter in this book. 

Second, the volume serves as a brief history of edu- 
cation for a period of considerable social tumult and 
change, I felt that readers would gain a better under- 
standing of public attitudes reported f jr each year if 
the education events that helped shape those attitudes 
could be reported simultaneously. For this tasK, I was 
able to enlist the help of Ben Brodinsky, a distinguished 
education author and editor, and a long-time friend. 

During most of the years covered by the Gallup polls, 
during which he served as editor of a newsletter pub- 
lished by the Educational Piess Association of Ameri- 
ca, Ben produced a feature called "The Year's Ten Most 
Important Education Events." (Sometimes there were 
20.) EDPRESS members used to look forward to its 
distribution as a "bonus item" with their EDPRESS 
Newsletter each December. The feature helped them 
keep abreast of national news and trends in education, 
and some of them (including myself) cribbed shame- 
lessly from it. Fortunately, Ben has kept a complete 
file of his "ten most important events," and that file was 
the basis for essays that precede each poll report in the 
last 20 ch-ipters of this volume. 

^t is appropriate in these introductory n.-tes to pro- 
vide a brief history of the poll itself. It was tne brain- 
child of two young Denver-based foundation executives, 
Charles F. Kettering II (gi**r*aaonof the legendary m- 
ventor, auto tycoon, and one-time country schoolteacher 
Charles F. Kettering I) and Edward A. Brainard (a 
former director of research and evaluation for the 
schools of Jefferson County near Denver). While serv- 
ing on the board of the Kettering Foundation of Day- 
ton, Ohio, young Kettering became dissatisfied with the 
foundation's policies. Using his own assets, he estab- 
lished a new foundation, CFK Ltd. He hired Brainard, 
then director of the grants division of the Kettering 
Foundation, to serve as president of CFK Ltd., with 
offices in Denver. 

The two men worked well together. Both were deeply 
interested in education. A social studies graduate from 
Dartmouth, Kettering had earned a master's degree in 
secondary school counssling and guidance at Denver 
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University. Brainard, while at the Kettering Founda- 
tion, had seen to it that nearly $70,0(X) of the founda- 
tion's money went to Phi Delta Kappa in 1966 to set 
up a new research division at the fraternity's Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, headquarters. CFK Ltd.'s first projects 
were focused on school improvement. 

At one of the new foundation's planning sessions, 
Brainard suggested that they ask the late George Gal- 
lup Sr., then a member of the Kettering Foundation 
Board of Trustees, what he thought of the idea of an 
annual education poll. Kettering liked the idea - and, 
as it turned out, so did Gallup. A professor at the 
University of Iowa before pioneering scientific polling 
in the 1930s, Gallup came from a family of teachers. 
He quoted a ridiculously low figure for conducting a 
poll, and the first one was taken in April 1969. 

Unfortunately, Charles Kettering II did not live to 
see the annual education poll become a national 
institution. He died in a tragic accident December 
1971, shortly after celebrating his fortieth birthday. 
CFK Ltd. was discontinued two and one-half years 
later. 

For a time, it looked as if the poll might empire for 
lack of funds. But Brainard and B. Frank Brown, the 
innovative Florida educator then directing the Institute 
for Development of Educational Activities (/I/D^E/A/) 
for the Kettering Foundation, were determined to save 
it. Brainard went to the Ford Foundation and obtained 
funding for one year. The next year the Kettering Foun- 
dation offered to pick up the ♦ab and continued doing 
so until 1980, when declining income forced retrench- 
ment. At this point Phi Delta Kappa, with a grant from 
the Lilly Endowment, stepped in as sponsor as well as 
publisher. For the first time. Phi Delta Kappa began 
bearing the full cost of the poll in 1983. 

My own involvement with the poll began in 1969, 
when as Kappan editor I summarized findings of the 
first poll for the November 1969 issue. Shortly there- 
after, Brainard asked whether Phi Delta Kappa would 
be interested in initial publication of the entire text of 
the next survey. He felt that the poll was not getting 
sufficient exposure among educators through publica- 
tion in the small-circulation /I/D/E/A/ Reporter tdiitd 
by Brown. We welcomed the idea at Phi Delta Kappa, 
where the Kappan then had a circulation of about 80,CX)0 
(it is now 142,000). The poll has been published in the 
September Kappan ever since. Beginning in 1970, I 
served regularly on the panel that considered poll ques- 
tion and framed new ones. When PDK began sponsor- 
ing the poll in 1980, I succeeded Brown as its 
coordinator. 
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Preparation for the next year's PDK/Gallup educa- 
tion survey usually begins in November, when a large 
number of Phi De'ta Kappans are invited to submit ideas 
for questions. The ideas are then refined, combined, 
c. npiicu, and classified. For several years this list - 
sometimes as many as three to four hundred questions 
and topics — went (o a panel typically composed of 
school administrators, teachers, board members, par- 
ents, government officials, and others with a strong in- 
terest in education. The group would gather at some 
central location to discuss the question ideas with 
George Gallup Sr. and others from the Gallup Organi- 
zation. These discussions gave Gallup a good under- 
standing of the chief concerns of education leaders, and 
he would offer a short list of questions to a smaller com- 
mittee for final consideration. The Gallup Organiza- 
tion usually field-tested a list of 35 to 40 questions before 
sending them to interviewers in April or May. 

George Gallup Sr. died on 27 July 1984, shortly af- 
ter completing w'ork on the 16th annual education poll. 
Because the education poll was one of his favorite 
projects, Gallup always wrote the reports himself. Once 
he did it while recovering from a painful accident, with 
his leg in a cast. Since George Sr.'s death, his son Alec 
has written the poll reports, sometimes in collabora- 
tion with another author. (In 1987 the collaborator was 
David L. Clark; this year it was I.) We have tried out 
some new methods of devising and judging questions. 



But the essential purposes of the poll remain unchanged. 
As expressed by Edward Brainard, now assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Aurora, Colorado: 

The onginal purpose was to obtain information for pub- 
lic school educators - information that would help them 
better serve their students and their communities. 
Many school districts have used poll questions to con- 
duct local surveys, sometimes comparing their findings 
with the national daia. Phi Delta Kappa has published ex- 
cellent materials to show districts how to do this. 

In more recent years the surveys have had wider visi- 
bility Of course, they continue to be used by educators 
for school improvement, but they are also being used by 
others for other purposes The onginal intent remains im- 
portant, and I hope the poll sponsors continue to keep 
It uppermost in their minds. 

I believe they have done so, and this volume is in- 
tended to further the original purpose of the polls We 
at Phi Delta Kappa believe that the information the polls 
provide with respect to public attitudes on significant 
education questions and issues will enable educators, 
as well as legislators and board of education members, 
to make better policy decisions than they might other- 
wise make. 

Stanley Elam 
15 August 1988 
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Chapter 1 
Major Findings of the First 20 Polls 



One of the prime functions of the Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa 
Polls of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Pub'^c Schools is 
to identify and report national trends in public opinion on 
quest 'ons and issues of interest to education policy makers. 
Because certain questions have been asked repeatedly in this 
20-year series, we now have a databese that allows educa- 
tion leaders to study opinion trends and relate them to polit- 
ical, social, cultural, and economic eNents of the recent past 

The first part of this chapter focuses on public reactions 
to three questions of special interest to ^wlicy makers. In each 
case, the question has been asked repeatedly in the annual 
poll, so that trend lines are firmly established. 

Let me start with a caveat, one that George Gallup Sr. of- 
ten took pains to express: The figures presented in these poll 
reports are relatively accurate for the nation as a whole at 
the time of polling. Local opinions may be similar to na- 
tional opinions or they may be wholly at variance with the<ii. 
For this reason, persons considering local policy changes 
with public attitude components should consider taking their 
own local polls. Phi Delta Kappa loaders have long been 
aware of this crucial point They therefore developed a pack- 
age of materials that make it possible for persons with no 
experience in scientific polling to secure valid results from 
local, area, or state surveys. A brief description of these 
materials, called P/JC£ (Polling Attitudes of the Communi- 
ty on Education), with instructions for obtaining them, ap- 
pears in Appendix 11 of this volume. 

Another emphasis of this chapter is examination of public 
attitudes toward new ideas in education or the revival and 
extension of old ones. Are policy makers too timid about 
the introduction of innovations because they fear public dis- 
approval? The summary of findings on some 40 questions 
related to change in the schools will surprise some observers. 

Finally, \u this chapter I shall describe what I regard as 
three major lessons of the poll for education policy makers 
For public education in America to flourish - indeed, if it 
IS to survive as a vital instrument of success for the people 
of a democratic state — we will have to apply these lessons 
with increasing skill and determination. 

Benchmark Question I: Public Perceptions of School 
Problems 

We start with the only question that has been asked in all 
20 polls: What do you think are the biggest problems with 
which the public schools of this community must deal? The 
chart below summarizes answers to this question for the 
1969-1988 period More complete reports of the findings of 
each poll appear in subsequent chapters of this bix)k. 



While It is difficult to tabulate the answers to an open-ended 
question of this kind - and no summary does them full jus- 
tice - there are very good reasons for using this question 
Chief among these reasons is the fact that respondents' true 
feelings leap to the surface, uncontaminated by the views 
of people (chiefly educators) who devise poll questions 
Uninformed, superficial, anu unsophisticated though the an- 
swers may be, they constitute the opinion reality with which 
school people must deal 

Consider, for example, the "problem" that has been men- 
tioned most often in 16 of the first 20 polls discipline. Edu- 
cators themselves, in several polls asking them the same 
question, hardly mention discipline, which they generally re- 
gard as symptomatic of more basic problems. Educators tend 
to see the "problems" in Gallup's list as a mosaic of some- 
times direct, sometimes intricate interrelationships of cause 
and effect. For example, "difficulty of getting good teachers" 
IS direcdy related to "lack of financial support" and less direct- 
ly but definitely related lo "overcrowding," "parents' lack of 
interest,'' and "lack of support for teachers." 

Poll planners have developed a series of questions that 
probe the public's concept of discipline as a school problem. 
The first of these, asked n 1973 and 1982, was: "When we 
talk about 'discipline, 'just what does this mean t^^ you?" Most 
of the respondents said discipline is a matter of obeying rules; 
respecting views of parents, teachers, and others in authori- 
ty; and being considerate of fellow students who wish to learn 
m a peaceful atmosphere. Gallup observed, "While law and 
order have become almost code words for the conservative 
viewpoint in politics, the basic concept is held in high re- 
gard by the public. In fact, in the 1972 survey, when asked 
to choose from a list of nine goals of education, the public 
placed ^teaching students to respect law and authority' as its 
top goal for students in grades 7-12." 

It is important to note that few people blame the schools 
directly for student behavior problems (although in 1969, 
1970, and 1971 nearly half of them expressed the view that 
educators should be more strict in imposing discipline). A 
1983 question asked respondents to identify "best explana- 
tions" for disciplinary problems in the schools. "Lack of dis- 
cipline in the home" (72%) and "lack of respect for law and 
authority throughout society" (54%) led the list. "Punishment 
IS too lenient" was a distant seventh with 39%. (For details, 
see Chapter 16.) 

Since 1986 another behavior probleni — another law-and- 
order crisis, if you will - has replaced discipline as the 
number-one public school problem in public perception. It 
IS the use of illicit drugs by students. Ironically, overall drug 
use by high .school youths is in gradual decline, according 
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to the University of Michigan s Institute for Social Research. 
Increasing alarm over a declining problem is a conundrum 
beyond the scope of this analysis. 

In interpreting the tables that appear in this chapter and 
later, it is well to remember that a change of one percentage 
point, assuming that the survey sample is representative, 
means a change of attitude or opinion by at least 1 '/2 million 
persons. Changes of only a few percentage points may seem 
trivial until they are translated into numbers of people. Then 
they may be startling. 



Table I 

Items Most Frequently Cited as Biggest Problems 
in Local Public Schools (In Percentages) 
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* "Forced busing for racial integration" became a focus of concern 
in this and following years. 

• * "Alcohol" began to be listed as a separate problem in 1978, with 
mention by 1 to 3% 

t"Poor standards" was added to "poor curriculum" in 1978 
XW one adds ''teachers' lack of interest" to "difficulty of getting good 
teachers," this category ranks third with 12% 

Table I suggests considerable stability in the public's per- 
ceptions of the major problems in their local schools. Only 
those problems that have been mentioned by at least 10% 
of respondents in Jt least one annual poll are reported in this 
table. (The one exception is **teachers' lack of interest^ which 
i'^jaches the 10% level when added to "teachers,"" shorthand 
for "difficulty of getting good teachers'"). The same prob- 
lem areaS tend to appeai in about the same sequence every 
year. The high point for the leading problem, "lack of dis- 
cipline," came in 1982, when 27% of all respondents noted 
it. That figure is not greatly different from the low point 
reached in 1976: 22%. An exception to this general stabili- 
ty can be found in the public's perception of racial desegre- 
gation as a problem for tJie schools (combined with busing 
for desegregation after 1975), which trended downward from 
a high of 17% in 1970 to a low of 4% in 1988 (see Chapter 
21 ). What does this mean'^ Certainly not that schools are now 
successfully integrated by race or even that controversy over 



busing for desegregation has disappeared. Perhaps it only 
means, as I speculated in **Impressions of a Poll Watcher" 
(Phi Delta Kappan, September 1983). that early hopes for 
the schools as society's best tool for integratmgthe races have 
largely evaporated. 

Benchmark Question 2: The People Rate 
Their Sch^Is 

In 1969, 42% of education survey respondents admitted 
that they knew **very little" about their local public schools. 
Only 18% claimed to know **quite a lot.'^* When a similar 
question was asked 18 years later (1987), the response was 
almost identical. Numerous poll questions have confirmed 
these self-evaluations. For example, in 1979 people were 
asked if they knew how much it cost to educate a child for 
one year in their local public schools. Only 1 2 % thought they 
Icnew or ventured a guess; and of these, 85% were wildly 
wrong (see Chapter 12). From such data we can infer that 
perhaps 1 % of the public has accurate, detailed information 
of the kind that should undergird judgments about the 
schools. 

In view of these facts, why ask people to grade their 
schools on the typical school scale of A to F? How can you 
give a grade if you know very little about the thing you are 
grading? The answer, of course, is that you cant give an 
intelligent or informed grade. But this does not deter people 
from assessing the schools and making judgments. On the 
average, less than 18% of Gallup survey respondents refuse 
to grade the schools, locally or nationally. And public per- 
ceptions matter, faulty as they may be; educators and school 
policy makers must bear them in mind, seek to understand 
their origins, and use them in policy decisions. 

The ratings question serves as a national barometer, tell- 
ing us about fluctuations in approval of the public school sys- 
tem as a whole. These fluctuations have been considerable, 
as Table II shows. Ratings were comparatively high in 1974, 
then :omparatively low in 1983, when the survey was made 
just after publication of A Nation at Risk. (The media made 
much of such report phrases as a "rising tide of mediocrity*" 
in American education.) Since 1984 ratings have stabilized 
near 1970s levels 



♦And this 18% undoubtedly includes most educator respondent**, who 
make up some 2% of t^ ; US aduit population 



Table II 
Public School Ratings 

"Students are often given the grades A, B, C, D, and FAIL to 
denote the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools, 
themselves, In this conriinunity were graderl In the same way. 
What grade would you give: the public schools here ... the pub- 
lic schools nationally,'' (National ratings were begun in 1981 ) 
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Without some understanding of historical context and 
demographics, it is easy to misinterpret survey findings of 
this sort. Let us examine in greater detail the decrease in 
public approval of local schools between the peak in 1974 
and the low in 1983. Fir?i, convert the A-F scale to a nu- 
merical one, with A eqr ailing 4; E, 3; C, 2; D, 1; and F, 
-1. Then calculate the average 1974 rating. It turns out to 
be 2.63, or B-. The same figure for 1983 was 1.72, or C-. 
Expressed in percentages, this was a horrendous 35% drop 
in approval. Now look at the denrographics. Between 1974 
aud 1983, the percent of Americans with children in school 
fell from 39% to 27%. Gallup's 1974 sample included 770 
parents, whereas the 1983 sample included only 416. All of 
the polls confirm that parents with childrt^n in public school 
give their local public schools considerably higher ratings 
than do nonparents. The decrease in parent ratings between 
1974 and 1983 was from 2.61 to 2. 15; nonparent ratings went 
from 2.54 to a dismal 1.50. Had the percentage of parents 
been the same in the two years we are comparing, the over- 
all approval rate would obviously have fallen much less 
precipitously. As children of the baby-boom generation swell 
the nation's elementary schools, ratings will probably rise. 
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Gallup was at pains to point out in most of his annual 
reports that persons with the best .access to firsthand infor- 
mation about the public schools {'or example, parents) are 
much more likely to give high grades than are people who 
depend on secondary sources, such as the media. The very 
highest ratings are given schools attended by a parent s oldest 
child. In 1985 and 1986, when these ratings were first ob- 
tained, a remarkable 70% plus of paients gave the schools 
their oldest child was attending an A cr B rating. The im- 
portance of such findings can hardly be overstated. While 
xenophobia, chauvinism, a bad press, and lack of proprie- 
tary interest have murh to do with low grades given the 
schools nationally - or even across town - educators should 
not discount the importance of firsthand information of the 
kind parents get from their children. 

Raising Taxes to Improve the Schools 

On nine occasions poll planners have asked people if they 
would approve tax increases specifically for public school 
improvement. Not surprisingly, given Americans' perennial 
resistance to tax increases, the idea has never been over- 
whelmingly popular. Even among those who say they ap- 
prove, there is a considerable difference between telling a 
pollster yvs to such a question and casting a favorable ballot 
in a school bond election. Historian John Lukacs has pointed 
out the difference between *^ublic opinion** and '^public senti- 
ment/* Public opinion, he says, is the formal remarks that 
folks make to pollsters. Public sentiment is the private set 
of beliefs and biases that people are often embarrassed to 
disclose. Approving higher taxes for the benefit of schools 
may bean example in which one's public opinion differs from 
his private sentiment. 

In any case, educators can take some comfort from 
responses to a question asked in 1983 and 1988: ''Would you 
be willing to pay more taxes to heip aise the standard of 
education in the United States?" In 1983, 58% of the puolic 
said yes to this question versus 33% who said no and 9% 
who were undecided. The affirmative vote had risen to 64% 
by 1988 and the negative had shrunk to 29%, with 7% ab- 
staining. 

The tax question most often asked in the Gallup polls was 
a bit different, and that difference no doubt explains a less 
favorable reaction. People were asked, ''Suppose the local 
public schools said they needed much more money. As you 
feel at this time, would you vole to raise taxes for this pur- 
pose, or woulJ you vote against raising taxes for this pur- 
pose?" Note the modifier ''much more" and the fact th?.t it 
was tiie "schools" ~ a word respondents probably translated 
to "school people" - who were asking for money, and with- 
out saying what it was for. Had the puipose 'lo raise stan- 



♦As quoted by Fred Barnes in Xampaign '88 A Finance Romdnce." The 
New Republic, 11 July 1988, pp 10-12 



dards" been given, would many more people have said yes? 
Probably. 

Here are responses, from 1969 to 1984, to this second 
question: 
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Among the many questions that have dealt with school 
finances and taxation over the 20-year poll history, one of 
the more useful was this, asked in 1986: ''Many states have 
recendy passed school improvement legislation that requires 
additional financial expenditures. If your state needed to raise 
more money for the public schools, would you vote for or 
against the following proposals?** 

Six forms of taxation were offered. The public approved 
increased alcoholic beverage taxes for education (79% for, 
18% against), state lotteries for education (78% for, 10% 
against), and increased cigarette and tobacco taxes (74% for, 
22% against). They opposed increased local property taxes 
(33% for, 60% against), increased gasoline taxes (28% for, 
67% against), and increased income taxes (27% for, 66% 
against). 

At least 15 other questions have been asked three or more 
times in the poll series. In the chapters that follow, trends 
in opinion on these questions can be studied. 

Does the Public Approve of Change 
in the Public Schools? 

Throughout the history of the poll, the public has indicated 
a willingness to accept new ideas or to have old ones revived 
in the hope of improving public school effectiveness.* Table 
III shows that, in more than 40 representative instances, a 
majority of respondents have approved proposals for change, 
often by large margins. During the same 20-year period, a 
majority disapproved of suggested changes in only about a 
dozen cases. Educators will note that the poll reports public 
approval of several recommendations of the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education and of other reform- 
minded bodies and agencies. In a few instances, changes that 
were once disapproved became acceptable a few years later. 

Proposals intended to improve the quality and effective- 
ness of teachers head the list of approved changes. People 
would like to give prospective teachers basic competency 
tests before they begin teaching. A majority would require 
experienced teachers to take periodic competency tests or 
state board examinations in their specialty. A majority ap- 



♦in this connection, results of two early poll questions (1970 and 1974) 
should be noted Essentially, each asked whether local schools were trying 
t(X) many or too few innovations Nearly as many respondents said "too 
many" as "too few." and still more (32%) said "just about right " 



proves the idea of career ladders for teachers and even (by 
a smaller margin) merit pay. A majonty would retain teachers 
on the basis of performance, not seniority. More people than 
not would give higher pay for teachers in such shortage areas 
as math and science. A majority favors a year of mternship 
at half pay for prospective teachers uefore certification Fi- 
nally, a majority favors a national set of standards for the 
certification of public school teachers. 

Gallup questions have examined the acceptability of several 
ideas for school improvement that have already been adopted 
in many public schools. Approval for such ideas often has 
been registered in more than one poll. For example, people 
have said on four different occasions (1975, 1980, 1981, and 
1987) that they would like more emphasis on ethical and moral 
education. In 1987 a majority also -^4 they thought it possible 
to develop courses in ethics that would be acceptable to the 
people of their communities. Sex education, which many 
school authorities are hesitant to add even to the high school 
curriculum because of community opposition, real or im- 
agined, has been approved by a public majority in six different 
surveys Over the years majority approval has generally in- 
creased until in 1987 it was 76% versus 16% for high school 
and 55% versus 37% for elementary school. In 1988 a majori- 
ty was even ready to have the public schools teach "safe sex" 
for AIDS prevention. The vote was 78% for, 16% against. 

The idea of using standardized national tests for high school 
graduation, unworthy as it may be (in the eyes of profes- 
sional educators), has been approved by the public in six 
different Gallup polls (including one, in 1958, before the cur- 
rent series was started.) Table III shows approval rising from 
50% in 1958 to 73% in 1988. 

Would fewer innovations have been approved had a price 
tag been part of the question? We do not icnow, but it seems 
very likely that many proposed innovations would be expen- 
sive to implement. Examples: good job-training programs 
(approved by a margin of 86% to 11%) and special schools 
to teach English to non-English -speaking immigrants (ap- 
proved by an 82% to 13% margin). Also, if a merit pay sys- 
tem (approved by a majority) is to be fair and workable, 
requires enormous commitments of both time and money. 

Finally, when interviewers begin to probe, as was done 
on the topic of sex education in 1981, they sometimes find 
that answers seeming to express overall approval actually 
conceal rejection of some aspect of a proposal. In 1970 the 
public approved sex education by a margin of 65% to 28%. 
But when in 1981 pollsters asked first about sex education 
in the elementary school, they discovered that slightly more 
respondents opposed the latter (48%) than favored it (45%). 
Also, as the full report shows, only certain sex-related topics 
gained majority approval for school instruction, even in high 
school. Considered taboo or questionable were abortion, 
homosexuality, and the nature of sexual intercourse. 

Inspection of Table III reveals many other interesting in- 
stances of public acceptance of change in education. These 
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findings suggest that public opinion favors venturesomeness 
in the schools, and there is no reason that 1 can detect for 
believing that private sentiment is different However, the 
cautious policy maker may well wish to conduct a local sur- 
vey before initiating an important change 

Table III 

Public Attitudes Toward Change 
and innovation In Education* 
Suggested Change Approve Disapprove 



More career education (1973) 90 7 

(1976) 80 5 

Basic ccmpetency tests for teachers before 

hiring (1985) 89 6 

State board exams in specialty before teach- 
er certification (1984) 89 7 

Periodic testing m specialty to retain certifi- 
cation (1979) 85 10 
(1985) 85 11 
(1988) 86 11 

National standards for teachers (1988) 86 9 

High school credit for community service 

(1978) 87 8 

(1984) 79 16 

Work-study programs for students unin- 
terested in school (1974) 86 9 

Parents confer with school personnel at start 

of each semester (1980) 84 1 1 

Job-training programs for out-of-work youth, 

age 15-18 (1975) 86 11 

Special schools to lei *i Englis»*i to im- 
migrants (1980) 82 13 

Computers for instruction (1983) 81 10 

Evening classes to teach parents how to help 

child in school (1971) 81 13 

(1976) 77 19 

Tax-supported kindergarten for all who wish 

It (1986) 80 13 

More emphasis on moral/ethical education 

(1975) 79 15 

(1980) 79 16 

(1981) 70 17 

Course credit for community service ( 1 964) 79 1 6 

Retaining teachers on basis of performance, 

not seniority (1981) 78 17 

Constitutional amendment to periTiit prayet 

in public schools (1974) 77 17 

Early graduation (1977) 74 22 

(1980) 77 19 

(1987) 68 26 

High school credit for volunteer work by stu« 

dents not interested in school (1974) 77 17 

Grade promotion only if student can pass 

lest (1978) 68 27 

(1983) 74 20 

(1984) 71 25 



*For more details on each change, see complete poM reports in 
later chapters 



Suggested Change Approve Disapprove 



% % 

Standardized national tests to compare local 

with other students (1970) 75 16 

(1971) 70 21 

(1983) 75 17 

(1986) 77 16 

(^987)* 70 14 

(1988) 81 14 

Lih«ra< arts degree before teacher training 

(1987) 72 17 

Compulsory kindergarten (1986) 71 22 

Nongraded (continuous prog^iss) schools 

(1972) 71 22 

(1975) 64 28 

(1980) 62 30 

(1984) 54 39 

Standardized national test for high school 

graduation (1958) 50 39 

(1976) 65 31 

(1S81) 64 26 

(1984) 65 27 

(1988) /3 22 

Compulsory national service for unemployed 

youth (1979) 67 27 

Parents' right to choose public school their 

children attend (1986) 68 25 

(1987) 71 20 

Constitutional amendment to equalize per- 

pupil spending (1974) 68 25 

Sex education (1970) 65 28 

(1981) high school 70 22 

(1981) elementary 45 48 

(1985) high school 75 19 

(1985) eutmontary 52 43 

(1987) high -ichool 76 16 

(1987) elementary 55 37 

Job placement by schools for recent gradu- 
ates (1980) 64 30 

Alternative schools (1973) 62 26 

Girls participating with boys in noncontact 

sports (1974)'* 59 35 

Ment pay for teachers (1981)t 58 36 

Fundamental (back-to-basics) schools 

(1975) 57 33 

(I977)tt 34 5 

Year of internship for teachers at half pay 

before certification (1980) 56 36 

(1988) 51 41 



'The question was worded slightly differently tn this poll 
"By 1985 a majonty approved of having boys and girls partici- 
pate on the same teams in tennis, swimming, and track but not m 
basketball, baseball, football, or wrestling 

tin 1988 the public approved "an increased pay scale for those 
teachers who have proved themselves particularly capable," 84% 
to 11% 

ttin the 1977 poll only 41% had hoard of the term "back-to- 
ba*"5ics Of these, 83% approved of the concept and 1 1% disap- 
pro\^ed, resulting in those low percentages 



Suggested change Approve Disapprove 



% ^ 

Rewarding schools for improving achieve- 
ment of minorities (1988) 53 34 

Year-round schools (1970) 42 49 

(1972) 53 41 

(1988) 40 53 

Constitutional amendment to pc^mit govern- 
ment iinancial aid to parochial schools 

(1974)' 52 35 

Mainstreaming for the physically handi- 
capped (1979) 53 36 

Higher pay for math, science teachers than 

for others (198G; 50 35 

Preschool child care as part of the public 

school system (1976) 46 49 

(1981) 46 47 

Same question, somewhat different 

wording (1988) 70 23 

Tax-supported child care for latch-key kids 

in public schools (1985) 43 45 

Voucher system (1970) 43 46 

(1971) 38 44 

(1981) 43 41 

(1983) 51 38 

(1985) 45 40 

(1986) 46 41 

(1987) 44 41 

Providing instruction in student's native lan- 

gi'age(1988) 42 49 

Extend school year by 30 days (1982) 37 53 

(1983) 40 49 

(1984) 44 50 

Lengthen school day by one hour (1982) 37 55 

(1983) 41 48 

(1984) 42 52 

Start school at age 4 (1972) 32 64 

(19^3) 30 64 

(1986) 29 64 

Conduct vocational education outside the 

public school system (1978) 32 53 

More indepenrlent study (1971) 31 22 

Raise college entrance requirements (1984) 27 59 

Constitutional amendment to prohibit forced 

busing for integration (1974) 18 72 

Home schools (1984) 16 73 

(1988) 28 59 

Mainstreaming for the mentally handicapped 

(1979) 13 77 



*But in 1981. when asked whether some tax money should be used 
to help parochial schools, only 40% of respondents '^vored the idea 
and 51% opposed it 



Lesson^i from the Polls 

The first 20 Gallup education polls have considerable 
potential for helping school authorities and pj iicy makers 
improve American public education Their prime function. 
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of course, has been to provide a kind of topographic map ot 
public opinion on a variety of education questions and is- 
sues. As I have just shown, this map indicates rather clearly 
what kind of changes are most acceptable to the public. 
Professional educators agree with the public on a number of 
these questions, as Appendix n demonstrates. 0 his appendix 
compares the opinions of educators and the lay public on 
questions asked in the nineteenth poll.) It also shows disagree^ 
ment on a number of important issues, for example, the need 
for better financing of public education. These disagreements 
define a future agenda for the profession. Where the public 
is plainly uninformed or in error, educators and their profes- 
sional associations should muster the best communications 
resources at their command to ^'^t the record straight or ex- 
plain their position. Organizations like the National School 
Public Relations Ass^iation can help with techniques for this 
public relations effort, but the first problem is one of con- 
sciousness raising. Few educators have a sophisticated un- 
derstanding of the relationship between public opinion and 
the health of the schools, and many do not even appreciate 
its importance. Poll after poll has shown that, so far as the 
schools are concerned, femiliarity breeds respect. 

One cf the immediate, concrete steps school leaders can 
take in this connection is to make sure that every required 
course in government features a unit on American public edu- 
cation. Such courses can overcome at least some of the ig- 
norance about our education system revealed in the polls. 
Too often, educators take it for granted that, because a 
majority of the people spend at least 1 2 years in the public 
schools, they understand the schools' purposes, how they are 
organized, and how they are financed and controlled. Be- 
cause we know how few facts taught in courses on govern- 
ment stick in students memory, people should be exposed 
to a variety of refresher courses after leaving school. These 
can come partly from the schools themselves, in the form 
of bulletins and flyers, fairs and open houses, much more 
complete report cards for students to carry home, and the 
like. But educators also need to enlist the help and coopera- 
tion of the media. Many enlightened editors are beginning 
to recognize the thirst for more and better coverage of school 
news. Some of them have seen results of the two polls (the 
first and the 20th) which indicate: 1) that people recognize 
their own ignorance about the schools, 2) that they depend 
heavily on newspapers and radio and television for infor- 
mation about the schools, and 3) that a solid majority want 
more information. For editors who are not familiar with these 
findings, educators might arrange an introduction. Editors 
who are not aware of it should be inforned that the number- 
one concern for Americans in 1988 (according to a Roper 
poll conducted in April) was the education of children 
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On three (Kcasions Gallup education polls have asked, 
"How important are schools to one's future success - ex- 
tremely important, fairly important, not too important?** The 
results 



Extremely important 
Fairly important 
Not too important 
No opinion 



Obviously, the overwhelming faith of the American pub- 
lic in the power of education had not diminished between 
1973 and 1982. A similar question was asked about college 
education in 1978 and again in 1983. Belief that college is 
"extremely important" to success grew from 36% in 1978 
to 58% in 1983. People remain convinced tpat the schools, 
if only they were better organized or staffed or supported, 
could somehow take on any task. 

In fact, this is part of the problem; th^ public has shifted 
or tried to shift too many problems to the schools, and edu- 
cators have been unwilling or unable to resist. 

In this connection it is instructive to examine answers to 
a question the poll asked in 1980: "How much confidence 
do you, yourself, have in these American institutions to serve 
the public's needs?" Among eight institutions listed, respon- 
dents placed public schools second only to the church. Then 
why, one might ask, isn't the public willing to leave moral 
and ethical instruction to the church, since morality and ethics 
would seem to the church's prime concern? Why do people 
favor, four to one, having the schools take on this herculean 
task? For the same reason, one supposes, that the public be- 
lieves that America's strength in the future depends cn de- 
veloping the best education system in the world. (Eighty-four 
percent of the respondents in 1982 and 88% in 1988 said 
this is "very important," while only 47% in both 1982 and 
1988 regarded "building the strongest military force in the 
world" as very important.) 

If others will not explain to the public what the schools 
can do best with the limited resources they are gwen, then 
it is up to educators themselves to do so. The ver> fact that 
many people view their schools as inadequate to meet to- 
day's needs gives rise to the hope that support for signifi- 
cant improvement will be forthcoming in the ears ahead. 
Properly conceived, the combination of strong public faith 
in education as the answer to society's ills, willingness to 
accept change in the schools, and the continuing cnsis in edu- 
cation constitute a magnificent opportunity for a triumph of 
educational leadership. 
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Chapter 2 
The First Annual Poll, 1969 



Events of the Year in Education 

The \%? the nation was slowly coming out of shock from 
the assassination, the year before, of Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Robert F. Kennedy. But it was still in shock and con- 
vulsion because of the war in Vietnam. To protest that war, 
college students (and many faculty members) sparked what 
has been called the largest nationwide public demonstrations 
in our history. Millions of secondary and elementary stu- 
dents joined these manifestations of outrage. A climax came 
on October 15, Moratorium Day, when many school districts 
across the nation cancelled classes or supported an end of 
the war in special observances and classroom discussions. 

The protests influenced education not only because of the 
large number of school-connected people who participated 
but also because, as observers noted, I) they revealed a deep 
concern among students about a great social dilemma; and 
2) they served as the nation's greatest, liveliest lesson in civ- 
ics, government, and public opimon. A spokesman for a New 
England group of school administrators said: "Constructive 
student involvement hit a new high during Moratorium Day. 
Here we had a great lesson in participatory democracy, with 
more spirited student dialogue on important issues than has 
ever occurred before." 

The Vietnam conflict inspired more than peaceful discus- 
sion. America's campuses were aflame. Unrest, disruption, 
and violence swept through hundreds of campuses from Har- 
vard to Stanford. The war was not the only object of student 
anger. It spilled over into such related issues as the draft, 
ROTC, and university participation in military research And 
throughout the year black students protested against wLat they 
considered racial inequality and discrimination. The most 
memorable event of the year produced the most memorable 
news photograph. It showed black students coming out of 
a Cornell university building, guns in hand, bandoliers over 
shoulders. Days before, they had occupied the building and 
warned they would defend themselves if university officials 
tried to dislodge them before granting their demands for 
greater student rights. 

Almost as counterpoint to the Vietnam protests and college- 
related issues were protests by high school students over their 
status as learners. Like a series of firecrackers, disorders 
popped at senior and junior high schools in big and small 
citi'*.., in suburban and rural communities. Student activists 
resorted to strikes, sit-ins, boycotts, and riots; and there were 
countless orderly actions - petition campaigns and demon- 
strations. A study showed that three out of five high school 
principals in the nation had to cope with disturbances of this 
kind. 



Controversy raged over student dress codes, hair length, 
underground newspapers, dissatisfaction with curriculum, 
school food service, and the right to smoke on school 
grounds 

More than student protests troubled the educational com- 
munity in 1969. "Virtually overnight, the convulsive 
phenomenon of drug abuse has assumed national proportions 
and looms as an urgent challenge to educators. So said the 
National School Boards Association, and the statement was 
repeated or endorsed throughout the year by school adminis- 
trators. The indicators of substance abuse were "tragic and 
temfying'' for school officials. Thousands of high school and 
junior high school students were discovered to be using nar- 
cotics, sniffing glue, smoking marijuana, and popping bar- 
biturates and amphetamines. 

Some San Francisco high schools set up ''crash pads'" where 
students obtained emergency treatment when overcome by 
narcotics whue in school. In Mamaroneck, New York, one 
in five students was experimenting with narcotics. "There 
is no magic around our town which will keep drugs out," 
said a police official in wealthy Westport, Connecticut. "Drug 
abuse by students is nationwide and our schools are not ex- 
cepted." 

School officials found theiT»selves without knowledge, ex- 
perience, or policies to face the ui ' ngc. They sought guid- 
ance from police and legal authonties, from psychologists 
and doctors; some even sought help from former drug ad- 
dicts. They held public meetings with parents "to bring the 
drug problem into the open." Curriculum directors searched 
for lessons, units, and course offerings to combat the 
problem. 

The first national seminar on drug abuse among high school 
students was held in Washington. One of those addressing 
the seminar was Senator Harold E. Hughes (D - Iowa), who 
said that school officials "do not have an effective drug edu- 
cation program. Their usual reaction is to circulate a pam- 
phlet about the evils of drugs and give a crisis lecture to the 
student body." 

Congress passed the first Drug Abuse Education Act in 
1969. It authorized $29 million for three years of teacher 
training, development of curricului.i materials, and "drug 
alert seminars" by local school districts. State legislatures, 
too, made their first, though often tentative, moves to help 
schools with anti-drug abuse courses. 

Overshadowed by these major national problems, but not 
obscured, were a host of volatile issues that absorbed the 
nation's interest. High on the list were: 

The pace of desegregation. The U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that 33 Mississippi school districts must end 
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segregation "at once** and must operate integrated systems 
"now and forever .'^ This was the Court's response to the 
Nixon admirJstration dictate that school districts could take 
"additional time** to desegregate if they needed it. The Court 
was impatient with such notions. Foes of segregation were 
elated, saying "Deliberate speed [under which schools were 
allowed to desegregate] is dead, dead, dead." But Missis- 
sippi's governors and its senators in Congr'^ss said that "once 
again our children have been offered as sacrificial lambs on 
the altar of social experimentation." 

Quality of reading instruction. Citing "shocking facts" 
about reading deficiencies, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion James E. Allen Jr. called for improvement in reading 
instruction. He charged that in large city schools up to half 
of the students read below expectations, and ♦hat about half 
of the unemployed youth were functionally illiterate. He 
urged school districts to set for themselves the goal of en- 
suring that, by the end of the 1970s, "the right to read" shall 
be a reality for every student. For 1%9, at least, "the right 
to read" became a slogan. 

How high is black intelligent^? The year's sharpest de- 
bate was caused by Arthur R. Jensens allegation that "low 
levels of intelligence among some Negro children may have 
more to do with heredity than with environment." Psychol- 
ogist Jensen made his claim in an article published in the 
Harvard Educational Review. The arguments in the article 
dealt with the question of wh> some black children do not 
succeed in compensatory programs. Jenc^n's answer: '*Genet- 
ic factors, rather than environmental factors." "Sheer 
nonsense," said Kenneth B. Clark, a black educator and psy- 
chologist whose testimony had strongly influenced the 
Supreme Court's 1954 Broyvn decision to end legal school 
segregation. ''Scientifically, Jensen's article is insidious. He's 
not a racist, he's just naive." 

Sex education under attack. Schools offering sex educa- 
tion cane under attack by groups having such names as 
MOMS (Mothers of Moral Stability), POSE (Parents Op- 
posed to Sex Education), SOS (Sanity on Sex), as well as 
by the Christian Crusade and the John Birch Society. Na- 
tional, state, and local groups - estimated by some to num- 
ber more than 3, OCX) - joined forces in attacking boards of 
education, superintendents, and teachers. They charged that 
the schools were offering lessons in "raw sex" and dispens 
ing "salacious and immoral facts." Under the spur of such 
attacks, some school officials reasserted their intention to 
continue offering sex education programs; others decided to 
"re-examine and readjust their programs " 

Poll Findings 

The first annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Edu- 
cation,* taken in 1969, was intended to establish benchmarks 

♦The official name of the poll changed after 1978 Instead of "^Thc Gal- 
lup Poll of Pubhc Attitudes Toward Education." it became The Gallup Poll 
of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Sch(K)!s " 
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against which opinion change could be measured m later 
years. For this reason it was the most comprehensive of all 
the polls, including some 60 questions. A number of these 
questions sought demographic data (sex, race, education, oc- 
cupation, age, religion, region and size of home communi- 
ty, income, and political affiliation, if any, of respondents). 
But 50 of them dealt with aspects of education and schools. 
As Chapter ) tells us, many of these same questions were 
asked several times in subsequent polls. 

More than in later poll reports, George Gallup Sr. offered 
shrewd observations and conclusions in the first poll: 

Three of the major tasks of U.S. public schools can be 
stated as follows, first, to interest a greater number of citizens 
in the public schools; second, to increase financial support 
as needs grow; and third, to create a climate . . . favorable 
to improvement in the quality of education. 

. as the data from this survey show, all of these prob- 
lems tend to be interrelated. These conclusions seem war- 
ranted' 

1. While the American people seem reasonably well- 
informed about school activities, they are ill-informed about 
education itself. 

2. Since they have little or no basis forjudging the quali- 
ty of education in their local schools, pressures arc absent 
for improving quality. 

3. fortunately, the public would like more information 
about modem education — the new methods being tried and 
new ideas about the kind of educauon that is needed In shoit, 
people . need information that is presently not provided 
by the various media of communication. 

4 From a public relations viewpoint, the biggest prob- 
lem at the present time for the schools is the matter of dis- 
cipline . . those who have no children complain loudest, 
but even those with children m the public schools criticize 
school officials and personnel for not being more strict in 
the matter of deportment and dress of students As long as 
this complaint about the public schools is present, the vote 
on school bond issues is likely to suffer accordingly 

5. The teaching profession probably has never been he) J 
in higher esteem in this nation. This is complimentary to those 
who are in the profession - but the urge to get into the field 
on the part of so many students today may create another 
problem in another decade or two [A prescient observation; 
the Seventies were plagued by teacher surpluses.] 

6 The public has accepted the right of teachers to join 
unions. But the public has not yet accepted the right of 
teachers to stnke and, judging from the data, niany reject 
the idea of tenure, at least until better ways are found for 
weeding ou; incompetent teachers 

7 The weight of opinion is that public school feachers are 
underpaid. But this situation is changing and the number hold- 
ing such an opinion is tar less than it was a decade ago 

8 School boards get a high vote of approval across tl i 
nation. The public believes they work hard to improve th'i 
quality of education and to run the schools efficiently. At 
the same time, .some believe that their decisions are often 
politically motivated 



9- There is no dearth of individuals who would be inter- 
ested in becoming school board members But, as other 
studies have shown, most do not want to fight their way 
through political campaigns, requiring a lot of time and 
money, in order to serve the public in this capacity 

10. The public schools do a reasonably good job of in- 
teresting parents in school affairs. They do a very poor job 
in reaching those who do not have children attending the 
schools. A better way must be found to reach those persons 
in the community who do not happen to have children in the 
public schools, so that these persons may become infonned, 
involved, and active. The future of the schools to a great 
extent depends on success in achieving this gnal. [The prob- 
lem was to become worse. In 1969, 50% of Gallup's respon- 
dents had no children in school; by 1985 the number had 
grown to 70%.] 

1 1 . If willingness to vote additional taxes for schools say- 
ing they need more money is accepted as a good test of the 
public's attitudes toward tiie public schools, then the nation 
divides itself about evenly. This does not mean thai one-half 
of the nation is opposed to the public schools. It means sim- 
ply that approximately half would resist requests for more 
money — and presumably vote against new bond issues. 

12. An important factor that works in favor of getting 
school bond issues accepted is the simple fact that those 
groups or segments of society that are opposed are those least 
likely to cast their ballots m these elections The best-educated 
tend to be most favorable and most likely to vote; the least 
well-educated make up the group least favorable, but, at the 
same lime, least likely to vote. This observation holds only 
for the nation as a whole. [In some local communities the 
opposite may be true.] 

13. Finally, the survey helps explain the slowness of the 
schools to accept innovations. So much effort is consumed 
in keeping the schools in operation and doing a reasonably 
good job that little time can be devoted by school officials 
to promoting change. The public is so uninformed about m- 
novations and so lacking in objective ways of judging school 
achievement that little, if any, pressure is exerted by them 
to make improvements. 



What the People Know About Their Schools 

Answers to 17 questions designed to discover how much 
people know about the public schools, where they get their 
infonnation, and the like, are reported below. In a word, 
people generally know very little and readily admit it. It 
should be noted in passing that Gallup interviewers made 
no effort to check the accuracy of m formation respondents 
volunteered or purported to have. Actually, it was often wild- 
ly wrong. The best thing that can be said about this portion 
of the poll is that it revealed a healthy desir-, on the part 
of a sizable majority (65%), to know more about their IcKal 
schools. 
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How much do you know about the local schools, quite a lot, 
some, or very little? 





No Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children School 


School 


Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


% 


% % 


% 


Quite a lot 18 


12 27 


21 


Some 40 


30 50 


50 


Very tittle _42 


58 23 


29 


100 


100 100 


100 


Do you happen to know the 


name of the superintendent of 


schools? 








No Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children School 


School 


Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


% 


% % 


% 


Yes 56 


46 68 


58 


No 44 


54 32 


42 


100 


100 100 


100 


Do you happen to know the name of the principal of ihe 


elementary school in your neighborhood? 






No Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children School 


School 


Totals 


in School Parents 


Parents 


% 


% % 


% 


Yes 47 


24 76 


47 


No _53 


76 24 


53 


100 


100 100 


100 


Do you know the name of the principal of the high 


school at- 


tended by the children in your neighborhood? 






No Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children School 


School 


Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


% 


% % 


% 


Yes 40 


26 5B 


35 


No 60 


74 42 


65 


100 


100 100 


100 



Now, a few questions about the local school board. First, do 
you happen to know the name of the president of t^e board? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


26 


21 


32 


28 


No 


72 


76 


67 


72 


No answer 


2 


3 


1^ 






100 


100 


100 


Too 


Do you think there is a shortage of classroom space in this 


community? 














No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


56 


49 


65 


51 


No 


29 


29 


29 


35 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


15 


22 


J 


14 




100 


100 


100 


100 
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What Is your guess as to the cost per child per year in the public 
schools of your community? 



During the last month have you read any articles in the 
newspapers about local schools? 





No 


Public 


Parochial 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Gave a $ figure 


43 40 


45 


54 


Don't know 


57 60 


55 


46 




100 100 


100 


100 


Are there many high school dropouts In this community? 




No 


Public 


Parochial 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Quite a few 


26 24 


28 


24 


Almost none 


41 36 


46 


44 


Don't know 


30 37 


22 


27 


Commented average 








even one IS too 








many, etc. 


3 _3 


4 


5 




100 100 


100 


100 


What percentage of the high school graduates from your high 


school go on to college, do you think? 








No 


Public 


Parochial 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Gave an actual 








% figure 


67 65 


70 


75 


Don't know 


33 35 


30 


25 




100 100 


100 


100 


Have you read any book in the last year that deals with edu- 


cation? 


No 






Public 


Parochial 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Yes 


16 IvS 


17 


19 


No 


84 85 


83 


R1 




100 100 


100 


100 


What is the name of the book(s)? 








No 


Public 


Parochial 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


1 title given 


4 4 


5 


4 


2 titles given 


2 2 


2 




3 titles given 






2 


4-6 titles given 


1 — 


1 




No titles given 


10 9 


10 


12 




^r 15* 


18' 


18* 


*EquaiS percent of persons reading any book dealing with educa- 


tion dunng the last year 






During the last year, have you received any newsletter, pam> 


phlet, or any other material tellir.g what the local schools are 


doing? 


No 


Public 


Parochial 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Yes 


35 16 


57 


44 


No 


61 81 


39 


52 


Can't recall 


4 _J3 


4 


4 




100 100 


100 


100 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


60 


54 


65 


77 


No 


34 


39 


29 


17 


Can't recall 


6 


7 


6 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Have you heard anything about local schools on radio during 


this period? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


36 


32 


39 


46 


No 


58 


61 


55 


51 


Can't recall 


6 


7 


6 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


How about television? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


35 


33 


36 


53 


No 


59 


61 


59 


43 


Can't recall 


6 


6 


5 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


From your own personal viewpoint, what is the best source 


of information about the local schools? 










No 


Public 


Parociiial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Local newspaper 


38 


41 


34 


46 


Word of mouth own 










children, students, 










neighbors 


25 


21 


31 


15 


School personnel 


20 


17 


23 


16 


Radio & TV 


16 


19 


11 


18 


Meetings at school 


15 


11 


20 


19 


School publications 


8 


5 


12 


11 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


9 


2 


3 




123* 


123* 


135* 


126* 


^Totals exceed 100% due to multiple answers by respondento 


Would you like to know more about the schools in this com- 


munity? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parer ts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


65 


55 


77 


74 


No 


35 


45 


23 


26 




Too 


100 


100 


100 



Biggest Problems of the Local Public Schools 

A question asking what respondents perceive as the big- 
gest problem of the local public schools has become stan- 
dard in the annual Gallup education polls Student behavior 
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problems (for many years summarized under the heading 
"discipline** and more rer t! as **drug abuse**) have always 
headed this list. As noted hapter 1 , the media have seized 
on responses to this question as indicative of major and gen- 
uine weaicnesses of the schools, although the state of public 
icnowledge about schools as revealed in other questions 
should engender considerable skepticism. Later polls by Gal- 
lup and Phi Delta Kappa show that educators themselves do 
not consider discipline and drugs as important, for exam- 
ple, as lack of proper financial support, Gallup played down 
responses to this question h: his first report. 
The question and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Discipline 


26 


27 


24 


39 


Facilities 


22 


17 


27 


26 


Teachers 


17 


14 


20 


24 


Finances 


14 


15 


15 


7 


Integration/ 










segregation 


13 


15 


12 


8 


Parents' lack of 










interest 


7 


7 


7 


5 


Transportation 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Curriculum 


4 


3 


5 


9 


Pupils' lack of 










interest 


3 


4 


3 


4 


Miscellaneous 


8 


7 


8 


5 


There are no 










problems 


4 


3 


6 


1 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


13 


17 


9 


_13 




136' 


134^ 


141* 


146* 



'Totals exceed 100% due to multiple answers by respondents 

The problems question was followed by one on student 
behavior and another on dress: 

How do you feel about the discipline in the local schools - 
is it too strict, not strict enough, or just about right? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 




% 


Too slncl 


2 


2 


2 




Not strict 










enough 


49 


52 


45 


58 


Just about nght 


44 


39 


52 


36 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


7 


1 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 
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Some people feel the schools do not go far enough In regulat* 
ing the way t>oys and girls dress for school. Do you think there 
should be greater regulation cf the way children dress for school, 
or less? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Greater 


53 


55 


50 


63 


Less 


7 


7 


5 


4 


All right as it is 


36 


31 


42 


32 


No opinion 


4 


7 


3 


1^ 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Attitudes Toward Teaching and Teachers 

Would you like to have a child of yours take up teaching In 
the public schools as a career? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 




% 


% 


Yes 


75 


69 


81 


78 


No 


15 


18 


12 


14 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


10 


13 


7 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you think salaries in this community for the teachers are 
too high, too tow, or just about right? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too high 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Too low 


33 


30 


35 


27 


Just about right 


43 


43 


44 


47 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


22 


24 


19 


24 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you think teachers should be given automatic raises or 
should raises be given to some and not to others? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, automatic 


44 


45 


45 


32 


No, not automatic 


45 


43 


47 


51 


No opinion 


11 


12 


8 


17 




100 


100 


100 


100 


How do you feel about teachers joining labor unions? 






No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 






% 






Those Who Are 




In Agreement 










Yes 


?3 


22 


24 


33 


Yes. if they want 










to do so 


12 


11 


13 


4 


Yes. for bargaining 










power 


7 


7 


7 


8 


Yes, their own union 


3 


3 


3 




Yes. if conditions 










justify 








4 




"45 


^3 


'47 


49 



5 > 



No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Those Who Are 










Against 










No 


33 


33 


33 


33 


No, it IS a 










proiBssion 




D 


A 

4 


Q 
O 


No, they are 










public servants 


1 


2 








No, this would 










only give them 










power to strike 


1^ 




1_ 


2 




40 


41 


38 


43 


No opinion 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Miscellaneous 


1 


2 


1 


* 


Dont' know/no 










answer 


11 


11 


11 


5 




15 


16 


15 


8 


Totals 


100 


100 


100 


100 



*Less than 1% 



Do you think teachers should have the right to strike? 

No Public Parochial 

National Children School School 

Totals In School Parents Parents 

% % % % 

Those Who Say "Yes" 



Yes 


19 


19 


19 


19 


Yes. if conditions 










justify 


10 


11 


11 


10 


Yes, it IS their right 


8 


7 


8 


6 




37 


37 


38 


35 


Those Who Say "No" 










No 


38 


37 


36 


39 


No, It hurts the 










children 


11 


11 


11 


10 


No, public servants 










should find 










another way 


8 


7 


8 


11 


No, It sets a poor 










example 


2 


2 


2 


2 




59 


57 


57 


62 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


4 


6 


5 


3 



Totals 100 100 100 100 



Do you think this local public school system has a hard time 
getting good teachers? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School Sc'.'^ol 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

Yes 52 49 54 51 

No 32 31 34 34 
Don't know/ 

no answer 16 20 _12 J5 

100 100 100 100 



From what you know, are teachers in your community pretty 
well satisfied with their pay and workinq conditions or are they 
dissatisfied? 







Nr 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Chi'Jren 


School 


School 




Totals 


In ochool 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Satisfied 


35 


32 


30 


33 


Dissatisfied 


35 


35 


35 


35 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


30 


33 


26 


32 




IOC 


100 


100 


100 



Are teachers in this community paid more money, or less mon- 
ey, than teachers in other comparable communities? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Ch^Jren 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


More 


12 


11 


12 


14 


Less 


17 


16 


20 


11 


About same 


34 


34 


35 


36 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


37 


39 


33 


39 




100 


100 


100 


lOO 


Do you think this local public school system has a hare* time 


keeping good teachers? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


48 




49 


48 


No 


35 


31 


40 


34 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


17 


23 


11 


18 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Do you think there are some teachers in the local public school 


system who should be dropped or fired? If "yes," 


why? 






No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


38 


32 


45 


39 


No 


22 


19 


27 


15 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


40 


49 


28 


46 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Reasons Why 










incompetent 


21 


19 


24 


24 


Personality problems 


9 


7 


11 


6 


Too young/too old 


5 


3 


7 


4 


Lack of 










communication 










With children 


3 


2 


4 


4 


Miscellaneous 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


3 


3 


3 


4 



42* 35* 51* 44* 



* Exceeds total replying "y^s" because some respondents gave more 
than ore answer 
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Attitudes Toward School Boards and Their Proble»ns 



How good a job do you think the school board does? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Excellent 


25 


22 


29 


25 


Above average 


16 


14 


19 


12 


Fair 


21 


20 


22 


17 


Poor, terrible 


7 


6 


9 


7 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


31 


38 


21 


39 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Do you think It is politically motivated? That is, do local poll- 


tics play a part in decisions made by the Doard? 








No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


44 


43 


44 


46 


No 


39 


35 


44 


33 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


17 


22 


12 


21 




100 


100 


100 


100 


If someonj asked you to be a school board membet , would 


you be interested? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


31 


27 


35 


39 


No 


67 


71 


64 


58 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


2 


2 


11^ 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Why do you say that? 












No 


Public 


P&rochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Those Who Say 


•Yes" 








Interested in 










helping 


27 


24 


29 


3?. 


Am qualified 


4 


3 


1 


5 




31 




30 


37 


Those Who Say 


••No" 








Not qualified 


31 


33 


30 


20 


Don't have time 










necessary 


15 


9 


22 


25 


Not interested 


9 


11 


6 


7 


Have no children 










in school 


9 


17 




3 


Too much 










responsibility 


6 


5 


7 


1 




70 


75 


65 


*56 


No answer 


5 


5 


5 


7 


Totals 


106'* 


107" 


100 


100 



*Less than 1% 

**Totals exceed 100% due to multiple answers by respondents 



If you were to become a school board member, what changes 
in the schools would you favor? 







NO 


Public 


parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Curnculum, courses, 










course content 


15 


14 


16 


19 


Professional staff 


14 


11 


20 


13 


Building & facilities 


11 


8 


15 


10 


Better discipline 


9 


9 


9 


11 


Financial 


4 


5 


4 


4 


Transportation 


3 


2 


4 


5 


Segregation/ 










integration 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Miscellaneous 


2 


2 


3 


5 




60 


53 


72 


69 


I'd make no 










changes, it's all 










nght as is 


11 


10 


12 


7 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


44 


50 


36 


40 


Totals 


115* 


113* 


120' 


116* 



'Totals exceed 100% due to multiple answers by respondents 



Does it work hard to improve the quality of education? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


69 


63 


77 


63 


No 


11 


10 


12 


16 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


20 


27 


11 


21 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Does it work hard to see that schools function efficiently and 
at the lowest cost? 



No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


62 


56 


70 


58 


No 


15 


15 


15 


19 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


23 


29 


15 


23 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you think that school buildings are more expensive than 
they need to be? 



No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, in general 


26 


27 


23 


33 


Yes. too fancy. 










too elaborate 


14 


13 


13 


18 


No, in general 


42 


40 


47 


34 


No, they are not 










good enough 


7 


7 


7 


4 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


11 


13 


10 


11 




Too 


Too 


100 


100 
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Do you think money is spent foolishly by the school authori- 
ties or the local school k)oard? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


26 


26 


25 


31 


No 


65 


62 


70 


61 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


12 


5 


8 




100 


00 


100 


100 



Citizen Participation 



Have you attended any lecture, any meeting, or any social oc- 
casion in any local school building during the last year? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


37 


17 


59 


56 


No 


59 


77 


41 


43 


No answer 


4 


6 




1^ 




100 


100 


Too 


100 


Have you ever attended a school board 


meeting? 








No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


H 


H 


H 


Yes 


16 


14 


18 


15 


No 


81 


82 


81 


83 


No answer 


3 


4 


1^ 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you belong to the PTA or a similar group? 

Public Parochial 

School Parents School Parents 

Yes 52 65 

No _48 _35 

100 100 

If "no'': Since you do have children in school, what are your 



reasons for not belonging to the 


PTA or a similar group? 


No time 


21 


11 


Not interested 


11 


10 


No PTA or similar group 


9 


10 


New in this area 


2 


1 


Health prevents attending 


2 




Miscellaneous 


1 


3 


Don't know/no answer 


2 






48* 


~35* 



^Totals equals number who do not belong 



If "belong to PTA": Do you attend meetings regularly during 
the school year, or not? 

Regularly 22 36 

Not regularly 30 28 

No answer ~ 1 

"52* ~65* 
'Equals percent of those belonging to PTA 



If "not regulariy' Will you please te?. why you do not regu- 



lariy attend? 

Public Parochial 
School Parents School Parents 

No time 20 18 

Not interested 6 5 

Health prevents attending 1 1 

Miscellaneous 3 2 

Don't know/no answer 1^ 3 

30* 28* 



'Equals percent of those not regularly attending PTA 

Financial Support 
Suppose the local public schools said they needed much more 



money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 


for this purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes for this 


purpose f 










No 


Public 


Parochial 


Nfltlnnat 


Children 


School 


School 




In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 




% 


rot *ko 


41 


51 


U) 


Myall lol <f9 


53 


44 


56 


UUII 1 KIIUW/ 








no answer 6 


6 


5 


4 


Too 


100 


100 


100 


Same question, answers by 


other categories. 








Don't Know/ 




For Against No Answer 






% 




Caw 

oex 








Men 


47 


48 


5 


women 


43 


50 


7 


Race 








While 


46 


49 


5 


Nonwhite 


45 


47 


8 


Education 








Elementary grades 


32 


60 


8 


High school incomplete 


41 


54 


5 


High school complete 


44 


50 


6 


Technical, trade, or 








business school 


52 


47 


1 


College incomplete 


54 


43 


3 


College graduate 


61 


34 


5 


Occupation 








Business and professional 


56 


40 


4 


Clencal and sales 


44 


52 


4 


Farm 


31 


62 


7 


Skilled labor 


46 


47 


7 


Unskilled labor 


39 


56 


5 


Non-labor force 


41 


53 


6 


Age 








21 to 29 years 


56 


39 


5 


30 to 49 years 


47 


48 


5 


50 years and over 


39 


55 


6 


Religion 








Protestant 


47 


47 


6 


Roman Catholic 


41 


55 


4 


Jewish 


47 


51 


2 


All others 


48 


44 


8 


Region 








East 


47 


48 


5 


Midwest 


40 


54 


6 


South 


50 


44 


6 


West 


43 


51 


6 



r 
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Don't Know/ 




Por 




No Answer 






TO 




Income 








$15,000 and over 


55 


41 


4 


$10,000 to $14,900 


49 


47 


4 


$ 7,000 to $ 9,999 


46 


48 


6 


$ 5,000 to $ 6,999 


47 


50 


3 


$ 4,000 to $ 4,999 


41 


52 


7 


$ 3,000 to $ 3,999 


42 


48 


10 


$ 2,500 to $ 2,999 


38 


53 


9 


Under $2,499 


32 


61 


7 


Community size 








500,000 and over 


45 


51 


4 


50,000 to 499,999 


47 


46 


7 


25,000 to 49,999 


31 


64 


5 


Under 25,000 


46 


48 


6 



Did you iiappen to vote in tiie last school bond election? 



Yes 
No 

Can't 'ecall 





No 


Public 


Parochial 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


41 


36 


45 


49 


49 


55 


44 


40 


10 


9 


11 


11 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Can you recall how you voted? Did you vote for or against the 
bond? 

For 

Against 
Can't recall 



26 


21 


33 


22 


10 


11 


8 


15 


5 


4 


4 


12 


41* 


36* 


45* 


49* 



•Total equals percent of respondents voting in last school bond 
electio.i 



Some people say that the federal government should pay all 
of the cost of a college education. Others believe that most of 
the costs should continue to be paid, as now, by parents and 
students. Which would you favor? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 






9« 


% 


% 


Federal governmeni 










pay 


16 


15 


17 


12 


Parents & students 










pay 


70 


71 


69 


70 


Federal government 










& parents/students 


7 


8 


7 


9 


Other methods 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


3 


3 


3 






100 


100 


100 





Chapter 3 
The Second Annual Poll, 1970 



Events of the Year in Education 

On tlie American college campus, unrest grew into vio- 
lence and escalated into bloodshed and death. National 
Guardsmen killed four students at a Kent State University 
(Ohio) campus meeting called to protest the American in- 
cursion into Cambodia. As one of the responses to the kiM- 
ings, student strikes erupted across the country. Students also 
boycotted classes, occupied college buildings, destroyed cam- 
pus installations - and held sit-ins and prayer sessions. 

The events rocked higher education. They also disturbed 
Congress and the White House. Senators and representatives 
introduced measures to seek causes and propose solutions 
to the student disaffection. President Nixon set up the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Campus Unrest, naming William H. 
Scranton its chairman. Scranton, a liberal Republican, and 
his conmiission reported within 90 days that campus unrest 
was caused by racial tension, the war in Southeast Asia, and 
the defects of the university itself. Scranton told the Presi- 
dent that "a new youth culture is seeking new values." The 
student today, Scranton said, "is opposed to materialism, 
competition, technology, and militarism." Nixon all but ig- 
nored the report; he didnt agree with the commission's views. 

In another major event of 1970, President Nixon also tried 
to ignore the call of Congress for more federal aid to educa- 
tion. He vetoed a $4.4 billion appropriations bill for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, vocational education, school 
libraries, and education for the handicapped, arguing that 
the $4.4 billion was nearly $1 billion too much. The House 
and Senate overrode the veto ~ an action hailed by some 
as **the long overdue reordering of our national priorities." 

A minor reordering of priorities, of sorts, took place in 
the curriculum for elementary and secondary education: en- 
vironmental education took a firm hold in countless classes 
and course offerings. 

Environmental education received a strong boost from the 
1970 observance of Earth Day, staged to awaken the nation 
to the danger of pollution, wastage of natural resources, and 
uncontrolled population growth. Millions of students from 
all levels of education took part in Earth Day teach-ins, lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and film festivals. Refusing for one 
day to ride automobiles or school buses (considered air pol- 
luters), students walP^d, bicycled, roller-skated, or rode 
horseback to school and college. They collected litter and 
trash, cleaning up streets, backyards, streams, and lakes. 
They staged protests against local industry accused of pol- 
luting air, water, and earth. 

The educational payoffs came when senators and represen- 
tatives introduced legislation to promote environmental edu- 
cation, and private foundations began awarding grants to 
school systems to help them train teachers in this new dis- 



cipline. The National Science Foundation sponsored confer- 
ences for state department of education science supervisors 
on ways to enhance environmental education. Curriculum 
directors in local and state school systems rushed through 
units of learning on ecology for classroom use, not waiting 
for publishers to go through with their plans for textual 
materials on the subject. 

Toward the year's end, some 150 educators assembled at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, for the first National Conference on 
Environmental Education. Their aim was to bring environ- 
mental teaching past the point of nature study, anti-littering 
campaigns, preaching ecological messages, and asking stu- 
dents to memorize facts. Consensus of the conference: Every 
class in ecology studies should encourage students to examine 
their own environments and find out what to do about them. 

Innovation was in the air during this first year of the Seven- 
ties. School authorities became intrigued with what was called 
"performance contracting." This was a scheme under which 
a private contractor entered into an agreement with a school 
district, for a fee, to raise student achievement in reading 
and math. No increase in achievement, no fee; for a greater 
than expected achievement, a higher fee. Texarkana, Arkan- 
sas, gained fame as one of the first school districts to carry 
out the experiment (on a $250,000 federal grant), with puta- 
tive success. 

Initial Texarkana results (later deflated) sparked expecta- 
tions among school officials of higher student achievements, 
and among business firms of a new way to make profits. "Per- 
formance contracting" became the year's most publicized edu- 
cational venture. It was spreading fiast and was controversial. 

Toward the end of the year, the value of performance con- 
tracts rose to an estimated $200 million — most paid by the 
federal government. One firm after another entered the busi- 
ness. Some \00 organizations were said to be writing per- 
formance contracts with schrx)ls in all parts of the country. 

As the year drew to an end, supporters predicted continued 
spread of performance contracting. But the opposition be- 
gan to assemble its anununition. The American Federation 
of Teachers (AFL-CIO) vowed to "slow down the scheme 
that would turn the schools over to private corporations." 
The AFT set up an "instant alert system" to evaluate pro- 
posed performance contracts and alert communities to their 
dangers. The head of the New York State Teachers Associ- 
ation, a National Education Association affiliate, attacked 
performance contractors for an "insatiable hunger for big 
profits." The NEA itself first hotly opposed performance con- 
tracting, then softened its antagonism, pledging to keep tabs 
on "a practice that could discredit the schools in the eyes of 
the public." 

The year was also noteworthy for the publication of the 
first results of the National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
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ress, providing a sketchy picture of what students achieve 
in science and citizenship. 

National assessment was a dream come true for th^^se who 
had been insisting that we must find out whether the billions 
spent on public education are used effectively. What do stu- 
dents learn? What do they know? What don't ih know? 
These were questions that troubled educators and laymen. 
When first proposed, national assessment met with opposi- 
tion by sectors of organized education. Debate and discus- 
sion - and finally agreement - led to the first tests in science 
and citizenship. (Subsequent assessment was planned in 
mathematics, writing, reading, literature, art, music, and 
social studies.) 

About 90,000 persons in four age groups (ages 9, 13, 17, 
and young adults) were given the first national assessment 
exercises. The findings were a mixed bag. 

About achievement in citizenship: Students could give 
reasonably accurate reasons why congressmen and senators 
vote the way the people in their districts want them to vote. 
They knew under what conditions a state might have more 
senators th . representatives. Relatively few students could 
identify by name the Secrmry of State, Secretary of Defense, 
or Speaker of the House. Most students could name the two 
major political parties, but few could name a third party. 
Most were aware of racial discrimination in the United States; 
far fewer were aware of religious discrimination. 

About achievement in science: Most 9-year-old pupils 
knew that the human baby comes from its mother's body; 
that protein is important in building muscle. Older students 
could identify the ingredients that go into a balanced meal. 
They also knew that no man ever saw a live dinosaur. A dis- 
appointing number of students did not know the function of 
the placenta. They did not know that nuclei are more dense 
than the rest of the atom. Not many students knew how to 
measure and calculate the density of a rectangular wood 
block. Nor did they know that rocks Can be dated by the 
amounts of uranium and lead they contain. 

Poll Findings 

The second poll repeated several questions from the first, 
but introduced several new ones and included 299 high school 
juniors and seniors among the respondents, so that some in- 
teresting comparisons were possible in this era of student 
unrest. 

Gallup made these overall observations: 

People continue to have a high regard for the scH^^dIs of 
their community and they believe firmly that educatp^n is the 
royal road to success in America. Yet there is undeniably 
a new mood in the nation with which educators must reckon 

Student protests, both at the high school and college level, 
have, in the case of the curricula, opened the whole issue 
of whether education in America is reality-related Studenis 
as well as adults are beginning to question the judgment of 
educators - the experts 



Budgets and bond issues are bemg voted down m increas- 
ing number. Evidence of this trend is to be found in the results 
of the present study. The U S. Office of Education reports 

at m the last year (fiscal 1969) school bond issues were 
voted down by voters at a record rate By dollar value, voters 
approved less than 44% of the $3.9 billion in bond issues 
put to the electorate. The $1 .7 billion that passed comprised 
the lowest total since 1962 A decade ago 80% of such bond 
issues were approved. 

The costs of education, as is true of everything else, in- 
crease constantly, and it is perhaps inevitable that as these 
costs mount, taxpayers are likely to become increasingly crit- 
ical of educational policies. 

When people read or hear about the lack of discipline !ji 
the schoolrooms of their own community - and the inabili- 
ty of administrators to cope with these and other problems 
- they see their tax money being wasted and the whole pur- 
pose of the schools perverted. 

Few citizens take the time and trouble to inquire into the 
causes of these difficulties, or to appraise objectively the 
merits of the case from the educators' point of view. The 
end result, consequently, is likely to be another vote cast 
against the new bond issue or next year's budget. 

Up to this point in history, the majority of citizens have 
been quite willing to take the word of the school board and 
of the teachers and administrators that the schools are doing 
a good job. They have looked with pride on the communi- 
ty's school buildings and its winning football or basketball 
teams. These have been good enough to convince many that 
the local schools are good But evidence in the present study 
indicates that this way of judging the quality of education 
may be in for a change. 

Most would like to have more objective data on student 
achievement. In fact, the proportion who would like to have 
national tests administered in the local schools as a way to 
measure student progress and achievement and to compare 
progress with other schools is at a high level, as reported 
in this study. 

One other fact needs to be pointed out More than half of 
all parents of children in the schools today have had the ad- 
vantage of some high school or college education. They can 
fall back on their own educational experience as a way to 
judge the progress of their children, something that was not 
possible a generation or two ago. 

The well-educated parent is pro-education. He is the one 
most likely to vote in a school election, and he is most likely 
to vote yes on financial issues. Yet he is also likely to be 
more critical of school policies and the achievement or lack 
of achievement shown by his own children. 

The public ^as an appetite for more information about the 
schools and what they are doing or trying to do. If the schools 
hope to avoid fmancial difficulties in the years ahead, they 
need to give far greater anention to thij task of »nforming 
the public. And it isn't simply a matter of "selling" present 
policies Public relations is a two-way street. It is important 
to tell the public about the schools, but it is also incumbent 
upon the schools to listen to the public's views and after seri- 
ous examination take steps to meet just criticisms. 



The Major Problems 

What do you think are the biggeat problems with which the 
public achoola in this community must deal? 













Hinh 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 


National 


Children 


School 


School 






Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 










18 


18 


18 


20 


1 7 


Intonrdtmn/ 
iiiivyiaiiui 1/ 












SAnronatinn 


17 


19 


14 


14 


21 


r liianwoS 


1 7 


14 


20 


23 


12 




12 


11 


15 


12 


21 


FacllltiGs 


11 


8 


14 


11 


24 


Dope/drugs 


11 


10 


12 


12 


13 


Curriculum 


6 


5 


8 




1 1 


Parents' lack 












of interest 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


Transportation 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


School board 












policies 


2 


2 


3 


1 




School ad- 












ministration 


1 




2 


1 


3 


Pupils' lacl< 












of interest 






1 


2 


5 


Miscellaneous 


3 


3 


3 




8 


There are no 












problems 


5 


3 


7 


5 


2 


Don't l<now/ 












no answer 


18 


21 


11 


18 


5 




126** 


120** 


133** 


130** 


146** 



•Less than 1% 

* *Totals exceed 100% because some respondents gave more than 
one answer 



How do you feel about the discipline In the local public schools 
— is it too strict, not strict enough, or just about right? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
Netional Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 













% 


Too strict 


2 


2 


2 


2 


15 


Not strict 












enough 


53 


57 


48 


50 


23 


Just about 












right 
Don't l<now/ 


31 


21 


47 


37 


60 












no answer 


14 


20 


3 


11 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



If (discipline] "not strict enough/' ask: Who should assume 
more responsibility for correcting this situation? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 







% 






% 


Teachers 


16 


16 


16 


17 


12 


School ad- 












ministration 


16 


17 


16 


12 


7 


Parents 


30 


03 


24 


29 


4 


School board 


6 


6 


5 


8 


2 


Students 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Others 


2 


3 


1 






Don't know 


2 


2 




2 


1 




74* • 


79* • 


64** 


71** 


31** 



*Less than 1%. 

**Totals exceed percentage replying "not strict enough" in previous 
questions because some respondents gave more than one answer 



Spanking and similar forms of physical punishment are per- 
mitted in the lower grades of some schools for children who do 
not respond to other forms of discipline. Do you approve or dis- 
approve of this practice? 

High 

No Public Pnrochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 















Approve 


62 


60 


66 


66 


40 


Disapprove 


33 


34 


29 


31 


56 


No opinion 


5 


6 


5 


3 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Marijuana and other drugs are increasingly being used by stu- 
dents. Do you think It Is a serious problem in your public schools? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 








% 


% 


% 


Yes 


64 


69 


56 


69 


39 


No 


22 


16 


31 


18 


59 


Don't l<now 


14 


15 


13 


13 






100 


'lOO 


100 


100 


100 


Do you feel that the local public schools are doing a good job 


of teaching the bad effects of drug use? 
















High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


39 


34 


47 


39 


49 


No 


25 


26 


24 


24 


45 


Don't l<now 


36 


40 


29 


37 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Have there been any demonstrations protesting school poli- 
cies or procedures in your public schools during this present 
school year? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 















Yes 


19 


18 


19 


18 


39 


No 


64 


56 


75 


74 


59 


Don't l<now 


17 


26 


6 


8 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Teacher and Administrator Accountability 

Would you like to see the stude!?!^ in the local schools be given 
national tests so that their educational achievement could be 
compared with students in other communities? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 









% 




H 


Yes 


75 


74 


75 


80 


76 


No 


16 


14 


19 


15 


23 


No opinion 


9 


12 


6 


5 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100* 
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Do you think th« ttudontt hero would get higher scores than 
students in similar communities, or not so high? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





H 


H 


% 


% 




Our students 












higher 


21 


18 


25 


21 


26 


Our students 












not so high 


15 


15 


18 


14 


19 


About the 












same 


44 


44 


40 


49 


47 


Don't know 


20 


23 


17 


16 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Should each teacher be paid on the basis of the quality of his 
work or shouM all teachers be paid on a standard scale basis? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors S 




Totals 


in School Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




H 


% 


H 


% 


% 


Quality of 












work 


58 


57 


61 


52 


59 


Standard scale 












basis 


36 


36 


35 


43 


39 


No opinion 


6 


7 


4 


5 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Would you favor or oppose a system that would hold teachers 
and administrators more accountable for the progress of 
students? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





H 


H 


H 






Fovcr 


67 


66 


66 


71 


65 


Oppose 


21 


21 


21 


19 


29 


No opinion 


12 


13 


11 


10 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Many states have ''tenure" taws, which means that a teacher 
cannot be firad except by some kind of court procedure. Are you 
for giving teachers tenure or am you against tenure? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





H 




H 


H 


H 


For 


35 


38 


29 


28 


30 


Against 


53 


48 


60 


62 


r 


No opinion 


12 


14 


11 


10 


J 




100 


100 


100 


100 


rob 



Have teacher organizations gained too much power over their 
own salaries and worfclng conditions? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Senic's 





H 


H 


H 






Yes 


26 


27 


25 


24 


17 


No 


53 


49 


58 


57 


72 


No opinion 


21 


24 


17 


19 


11 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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How do you feel about having guidance counselors in the pub- 
lic schools? Do you think they are worth the added cost? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors S 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


H 


H 


% 


Yes, worth it 


73 


69 


79 


79 


83 


No, not worth 












't 


16 


17 


14 


12 


16 


No opinion 


11 


14 


7 


9 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Student Power 



Should high schc 1 students have more say at>out what goes 
on within the schooi on matters such as curriculum? teachers? 
school rules? student dress? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Chikiren 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 






% 


% 


H 


% 


Curriculum 












Yes 


38 


36 


40 


42 


83 


No 


53 


53 


55 


51 


15 


No opinion 


9 


11 


5 


7 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Teachers 












Yes 


22 


22 


22 


20 


53 


No 


72 


70 


74 


76 


43 


No opinion 


6 


8 


4 


4 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


School rules 












Yes 


36 




38 


39 


77 


No 


58 


5f 


58 


58 


22 


No opinion 


6 




4 


3 


1_ 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Student caress 












Yes 


37 


35 


40 


32 


76 


No 


57 


57 


56 


64 


23 


No opinion 


__6 


8 


4 


4 


1^ 




lOO' 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Financial Support 

Suppose the local public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes for this 
purpose? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


Scliool 




Totals 


In School 


Pa.-ents 


Parents 




% 




H 




For 


37 


35 


43 


37 


Against 


56 


57 


53 


58 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


7 


8 


4 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 



It hat been suggested that state taxes be increased for every- 
one in order to let the state government pay a greater share of 
school expense and to reduce local property taxes. Would you 
favor an increase In state taxes so that real estate taxes could 
be lowered on local property? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

For 54 54 53 61 

Against 34 34 36 32 

No opinion jl2^ 11 7 

100 100 100 100 



Tax Aid for Parochial and Private Schools 

It has been proposed that some government tax money be used 
to help parochial schools make ends meet. How do you feel about 
this? Do you favor or oppose giving some government tax mon- 
ey to help parochial schools? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 









H 




H 


Favor 


48 


47 


47 


59 


56 


Oppose 


44 


44 


47 


33 


36 


No opinion 


6 


_9 


6 


6 


6 




100 


IvTO 


100 


100 


100 



In some natlonSt the government allots a certain amount of 
money for each child for his education. The parents can then 
send the child to any public, parochial, or private school they 
choose. Would you like to see such an idea adopted in this 
country? 

High 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 








% 




% 


Favor 


43 


43 


41 


48 


66 


Oppose 


46 


46 


43 


40 


27 


No opinion 


11 


11 


11 


12 


7 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Sex Education in the Schools 

Do you approve or disapprove of schools giving courses in 
sex education? 

High 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


•juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


H 


% 


% 


Approve 


65 


61 


72 


71 


69 


Disapprove 


28 


32 


22 


22 


8 


No opinion 


7 


7 


__6 


7 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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W~'jldyou approve or disapprove If these courses discussed 
birth control? 

High 

No Public Parochial Sch M 
National Children School School Junioio & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 










Approve 


56 


52 


60 


63 


82 


Disapprove 


35 


38 


32 


28 


12 


No opinion 


9 


JO 


8 


9 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Some girls get married before they are through high school. 
If they become pregnant, should they be permitted to attend? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School P^r^nts Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 




Yes 


46 


45 


49 


46 


57 


No 


47 


47 


46 


46 


38 


No opinion 


7 


8 


5 


6 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Change and Innovation 

Do you feel that the local public schools are not interested 
enough in trying new ways and methods or are they too ready 
to try new Ideas? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 






% 




Not interested 












enough 


20 


21 


20 


16 


43 


Too ready to 












try new 












ideas 


21 


20 


21 


25 


19 


Just about 












right 


32 


25 


42 


36 


34 


Don't know 


27 


34 


17 


23 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you think the school curriculum in your community needs 
to be changed to meet today's needs or do you think it already 
meets today's needs? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Needs to be 












changed 


31 


31 


33 


28 


58 


Already meets 












needs 


46 


36 


59 


57 


41 


No opinion 


23 




8 


JA 


I 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Year-Around Schools 



Student Self-Assessment 



To utilize school buildings to the full extent, would you favor 
keeping the schools open the year around? Parents could chose 
which three of the four quarters of the year their children would 
attend. Do you approve or disapprove of this idea? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




H 




% 


H 


% 


Approve 


42 


44 


39 


36 


40 


Disapprove 


49 


45 


56 


57 


58 


No opinion 


9 


11 


5 


7 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Attitudes Toivard Getting More Information 
About the Public Schools 



Would you like to know more about the public schools in this 


community? 


















High 






No 


Public 


Parochial School 




National 


Children 


School 


School Juniors & 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents Seniors 




H 


H 


H 


% % 


Yes 


54 


48 


62 


54 51 


No 


44 


50 


36 


41 48 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


2 


2 


2 


5 1 




100 


100 


100 


100 100 



How would you appraise your ability to convey your thoughts 
in writing? read with speed and comprehension? speak correctfy, 
fluently, effectively? develop new ideas, new solutions? 

All Students 

Above BeSow 
Excellent Average Average Average Poor 



Convey your 

thoughts in 

writing 
Read with 

speed and 

comprehension 
Speak correctly, 

fluently, 

effectively 
Develop new ideas, 

new solutions 



8 



28 



34 



28 



35 



60 



48 



5*^ 



50 



12 



Would you say that your vocabulary is excellent, above aver- 
ge, average, below average, poor? 



All students 



26 



62 



8 — 
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Chapter 4 
The Third Annual Poll, 1971 



Events of the Year in Education 

How people will pay for education has been a troubling 
question for American communities since the 17th century 
The answer over the years became ingrained* We will pay 
for our public schools primarily through a tax on local prop- 
erty. Even though the states began contributing increasing 
amounts for education and the federal government began to 
add its mite, local pioperty taxes remained the principal 
source of public school support. 

Theorists and scholars have attacked this arrangement for 
decades. But little happened until John Serrano, a parent and 
taxpayer in California, decided it was time to challenge the 
practice in the courts. By the time the case reached the 
California Supreme Court, Serrano's arguments had bc^n 
honed to a fine edge: Heavy reliance on local property created 
inequities between rich and poor school districts and should 
be altered cr abolished. 

Agreed, said the California Supreme Court in 1971 . In le- 
gal and constitutional terms, the court said that relying 
primarily on the traditional local property tax to pay for 
schools "may deprive children of equal protection under law, 
an action contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment.*' Nailing 
down the decision, the court added: ''California's system of 
school support cannot withstand Constitutional challenge and 
must fall before the equal protection clause." 

The Serrano decision shook the foundations of American 
school finance. It did not ii.le out the use of property taxes 
for schools, but it prompted states and school districts to take 
a new look at school support. State legislatures beefed up 
existing equalization funds or enacted new ones. In a score 
of states, parents and taxpayers launched legal actions against 
^'improper reliance" on local property taxes for school sup- 
port. Groups formed in nearly every part of the country to 
"untie the cost and quality of public education from the ac- 
cident of a locality's taxable wealth." 

The sharp debates over school imance did not diminish 
the winds of innovation for the curriculum, teaching, and 
learning. John P. Marland, newly appointed U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, called on the nation's schools to set plans 
for educating all students — beginning with grade one — for 
productive work. 

He called his proposal career education for all Americans 
He pushed his campaign throughout the year in speeches, 
interviews, and articles. He said, "general education is an 
abomination," and he considered vocational education too 
narrow a concept. His goal was to encourage schocJ districts 
to offer courses and programs for career preparation, be- 
ginning in grade one, so that every high school graduate 



would be equipped with a saleable skill or qualified to enter 
college. ('^College education," he said, "is also a career.") 

Using close to $1 billion at his disposal, Marland led his 
U.S. Office of Education staff in developing "pilot programs" 
and encouraged school systems to serve as models for ca- 
reer education. And he called on each state education agen- 
cy to develop, test, and demonstrate at least one career 
education project. 

While a small number of school districts responded to 
Marland's challenge, a far larger n""ibcr became interested 
in another practice, one that originated in Britain: the open 
classroom. 

The most quoted descnption of the open classroom came 
from an official British document: "In open classrooms, chil- 
dren are taught to work independendy and in groups in an 
environment planned by the teacher to permit choices of 
learning activities and instructional materials. Students do 
not follow fixed curriculums." To this definition, American 
educators added that the open classroom is child-centered, 
humane, personalized, free of lock-step instruction, and 
structured only in the sense that children are guided by 
teachers toward school-made objectives. 

While some educators said open education was a fad, 
others said it was the new educational wave. One count dur- 
ing the year showed that some 7,000 schools were ex- 
perimenting with the idea. Isolated farm towns, ghetto 
schools, and wealthy suburban districts adopted the practice 
with almost equal fervor. 

Despite sporadic and hopeful signs of change, 1971 was 
a year of trouble for education. 

In an effort to curb inflation. President Nixon instituted an 
emergency price-wage freeze. In line with this action, the fed- 
eral government instructed school boaids and colleges not 
to pay increases in teacher salaries contracted fur 1971-72. Dis- 
may and anger swept through the ranks of teachers, college 
instructors, and other education employees. Teacher unions 
and associations filed suit against the government to demand 
that teacher salary increases be paid; the government, in turn, 
filed suits against school boards that insisted on paying teacher 
increases. Little came of these legal maneuvers as, in time, 
inflation abated and Nixon's emergency nwes lapsed. 

However, the financial crisis that had gripped big city 
school systems continued unabated. The crisis was caused 
partly by inflation and partiy by refusal of voters to approve 
requests for higher school levies. Dayton, Ohio, schools, for 
example, closed their doors for a short time because voters 
turned down four different tax levy efforts. Independence, 
Missouri, closed its classrooms for two weeks after voters 
rejected seven tax levies in 18 months. Also struggling to 
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survive were school systems in Philadelphia (probably 
hardest hit); in Boston; in Hartford, Connecticut; and in Port- 
land, Maine. In fact, nearly every American city enrolling 
100,000 or more students reduced teaching and specialized 
staff and cut back art, music, guidance, industrial arts, and 
vocational and physical education offerings. They shortened 
the school day and the school year. They rolled back con- 
struction and maintenance. 

A suggested answer to the financial plight of big cities (as 
well as other school districts in trouble) came from the 
National Educational Finance Project, which in 1971 com- 
pleted a four-year study. Its proposal: States must pay 60% 
of the cost of education; the federal government, 30/©; local 
districts, 10%. 

Two issues affecting public education were debated with 
intense fervor during the year, and both involved President 
Nixon. 

The first of these had to do with the merits of transporting 
students to achieve integration. Large numbers of people, 
including blacks and liberals, believed that the school bus 
should be used to reduce or eliminate segregation. Others 
were opposed to the idea •- and so busing became a social 
issue, racial issue, emotional issue, legal issue, educational 
issue, and a legislative and political issue. President Nixon 
••made it perfectly clear' that he opposed busing "for the sake 
of social justice.** His statements and views added fuel to the 
debating fires throughout the year - and nothing was settled. 

The second major issue was whether the federal govern- 
ment should begin support for early education and child care. 
Mr. Nixon himself had indicated interest in such a program 
(in his annual messages to Congress, for example). Follow- 
ing debates in Congress and in communities across the na- 
tion. Congress finally enacted an early education and 
child-care measure ($100 million for the first year, $2 bil- 
lion for the second year). The plan proved too radical and 
expensive for the President. He vetoed it. Efforts to over- 
ride the veto failed and the idea - which had been called 
"the most important social legislation since Social Security** 
bv its friends, and **a monstrosity that would federalize the 
American family** by its enemies - was snuffed out. 

Poll Findings 

The third annual survey dealt at some length with the prob- 
lems of school financing and particularly with ways in which 
the public would be willing to see economies effected. Gal- 
lup called this emphasis fortuitous; 1971 was the first and 
only year in which the public has identified finance as the 
biggest problem facing local public schools. It was so per- 
ceived by 23% of respondents. Discipline, which is reported 
as the biggest problem in 16 of the 20 surveys summarized 
in this book, fell to third place in terms of mentions. Prob- 
lems of racial integration/segregation were second, as they 
were in 1970. 

er|c 2^ 



It is worth noting that high school juniors and seniors 
(polled foi the second time in 1971), as well as parents with 
children in the public schools, cited the problems of integra- 
tion/segregation less often than did adults who had no chil- 
dren in school and hence drew many of their conclusions 
from press and television coverage. This latter group believed 
integration to be the lop problem (see table below). 

The Major Problems 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

High 

^k> Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 










Finances 


23 


22 


24 


21 


9 


Integration/ 












segregation 


21 


26 


16 


14 


17 


D'SCipltne 


14 


13 


14 


23 


14 


Faciiities 


13 


10 


17 


20 


16 


Dope/drugs 


12 


11 


13 


9 


19 


Teachers* lack 












of inte'^ ^t/ 












ability 


5 


4 


5 


12 


7 


Teachers 












(general) 


6 


4 


8 


5 


5 


Parents' lack 












of interest 


4 


3 


5 


5 




School ad- 












ministration 


3 


3 


3 


7 


3 


Curriculum 


3 


3 


2 


5 


5 


Pupiis* lack 












of interest 


2 


2 


2 




3 


Vandalism 


2 


2 


2 




6 


Disrespect for 












teachers 


2 


2 


1 




1 


School board 












policies 


1 




2 




1 


Using new 












up-to-date 












methods 


1 




2 






We have no 












problems 


4 


3 


6 




3 


Miscellaneous 


6 


6 


5 


9 


14 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


12 


16 


8 


10 


2 



*Less than 1% 



Strengths of the Schools 

To acceniu.^te the positive (after asking people to name 
"problems" in Jie schools), Gallup asked what aspects of the 
public schools are perceived to be particularly good. 
Teachers, the curriculum, and the schools' facilities head the 
list. Note that high school juniors and seniors in particular 
viewed the teachers and the curriculum as school strengths; 
they also liked the extracurricular activities. 




In your own opinion, in what ways are your local public schools 
particularly good? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 





Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Senloi 




H 


% 


H 


% 


% 


Teachers 


21 


17 


27 


22 


27 


Curnculum 


15 


10 


22 


18 


28 


Facilities 


9 


6 


13 


13 


10 


Up-todate 












teaching 












methods 


5 


4 


7 


3 


1 


Extracurncuiar 












activities 


3 


2 


5 


5 


14 


No racial 












conflicts 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Small school/ 












classes 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Good ad- 












ministration 


2 


2 


3 


3 


• 


Good student' 
























realtionships 


2 


1 


3 




4 


Parents are 












interested/ 












participate 


2 




3 


4 




Discipline 


1 


1 


1 




2 


Transportation 












system 


1 




2 






Equal oppor- 












tunity for all 


1 


1 


1 


4 




Nothing good 


7 


7 


7 


13 


8 


Miscellaneous 


4 


4 


8 


2 


10 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


27 


38 


12 


23 


10 


*Less than 1% 













Financing the Schools 

A series of questions related to school finance began with 
one asking respondents to indicate, in a list of 16 possible 
economies, which they would approve. Interestingly enough, 
a majority favored only three of the suggested economies: 
1) rc^' icing the number of administrative personnel, 2) can- 
celling subjects thai do not enroll a minimum number (un- 
specified) of students, and 3) running schools on a 12-month 
basis. 

Rejected, usually by resounding majorities, were: 

• reducing the number of teachers by increasing class 
size; 

• cutting all teacher salaries by a set percentage; 

• reducing special services such as speech, fwading, and 
hearing therapy; 

• reducing janitorial and maintenance services; 

• cutting kindergarten; 

• eliminating extracurricular activities (including ath- 
letics); 

• reducing the number of subjects offered; 

• reducing classroom supplies and materials; 

• using outdated textbooks; 

O 
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• charging rent for textbooks heretofore provided free; 

• eliminaung twelfth grade; 

• making parents responsible for transporting their 
children; 

• reducing the number of counselors. 

Suppose yciir local school board were "forced** to cut some 
tli.'ngs from school costs because there is not enough money. 
I am going to read you a list of many ways that have been sug- 
gested for reducing t^chool costs. Witt you teSI me, in the case 
of each one, whether your opinion Is favorable or unfavorable. 

High 

Ho Public Parochial School 
National Childi^en School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 

11^ AZ. ik^ 

TV 7q Tw Tw Tw 

Reduce the number of teachers by increasing class sizes. 



Favorable 


11 


12 


9 


14 


8 


Unfavorable 


79 


72 


88 


86 


91 


No opinion 


10 


16 


3 




1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Cut all teachers' salaries by a set percentage. 



Favorable 


12 


13 


11 


14 15 


Unfavorable 


77 


70 


85 


64 80 


No opinion 


11 


17 


4 


2 5 




100 


100 


100 


100 100 


Cut out after-school activities tilte bands, clubs, athletics, el 


Favorable 


23 


22 


23 


31 8 


Unfavorable 


68 


64 


74 


68 89 


No opinion 


9 


14 


3 


1 3 




100 


100 


100 


100 1G0 



Have the schools run on a 12-month basis with three-month 
vacations for students, one month for teachers. 



Favorable 


47 


45 


47 


57 


37 


Unfavorable 


38 


33 


46 


34 


58 


No opinion 


15 


22 


7 


9 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Make parents responsible for getting children to and from school. 



Favorable 39 


41 


36 


48 


27 


Unfavorable 51 


43 


62 


51 


68 


No opinion 10 


16 


2 


1_ 


5 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Cut out kindergarten. 










Favorable 19 


18 


21 


23 


24 


Unfavorable 69 


64 


75 


72 


71 


No opinion 12 


18 


4 


5 


5 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Charge rent for all textt>ooks instead of providing them free. 



Favorable 


34 


33 


33 


47 


33 


Unfavorable 


56 


52 


63 


51 


65 


No opinion 


10 


15 


4 


2 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Cut out the twelfth grade by covering in three years what Is now 
covered in four. 



Favorable 


29 


31 


26 


28 


45 


Unfavorable 


58 


51 


69 


65 


53 


No opinion 


13 


18 


5^ 


7 


2 




100 


100 


Too 


100 


100 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 



% % % % % 

Cancel any subjects that do not have the minimum number of 
students registered. 

Favorable 52 51 52 60 53 

Unfavorable 35 31 42 35 45 

No opinion 13 18 6 5 2 

100 100 100 100 100 

Reduce the number of subjects offered. 

Favorable 30 30 29 32 17 

Unfavorable 57 50 68 65 82 

No opinion 13 _20 3 3 1 

100 100 100 100 loo 

Reduce Janitorial and malntenan'^e services. 

Favorable 15 15 14 16 19 

Unfavorable 72 67 80 78 77 

No opinion 13 18 6 4 

100 100 100 100 100 

Keep pre&cnt textbooks and library books although it may mean 
using outdated materials. 

Favorable 20 20 20 14 16 

Unfavorable 68 63 76 82 81 

No opinion 12 17 4 4 3 

100 100 100 100 100 

Reduce the amount of supplies and materials teachers use in 
classrooms. 

Favorable 26 27 22 31 26 

Unfavorable 58 51 70 60 73 

No opinion 16 22 8 9 i 

100 100 100 100 100 

Reduce the number of counselors on the staff. 

Favorable 32 31 33 40 28 

Unfavorable 49 h2 58 49 70 

No opinion 19 27 9 11 2 

100 100 Too 100 loo 

Reduce special services, such as speech, reading, and hearing 
therapy. 

Favorable 10 10 9 9 13 

Unfavorable 80 74 89 89 84 

No opinion _10 16 2 2 3 

100 100 100 100 100 

Reduce the number of administrative personnel. 

Favorable 50 48 50 55 43 

Unfavoraole 32 27 41 32 52 

No opinion 16 25 9 13 5 

100 100 100 100 100 



Was this unwillingness to bite the bullet in school econo- 
my balanced by a wilimgness to vote tax increases'^ As the 
table below shows, no. At least not if the kxral public sch(X)ls 
said they needed more money However, the percentage will- 
ing to vote increases rose from 37% in 1970 to 40% in 197 1 
(an insignificant figure statistically but in the right direction) 



Suppose the local pub//c schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vc*e against raising taxes for this 
purpose? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 






% 


For 


40 


37 


44 


37 


45 


Against 


52 


53 


49 


59 


49 


No opinion 


6 


10 


7 


4 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Possible New Sources, New Expertise 

It has been suggested that state taxes be increased for every- 
one in order to let the state government pay a greater share of 
school expense and to reduce local property taxes. Would you 
favor an increase in state taxes so that real estate taxes could 
be lowered on local property? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


For 


46 


43 


50 


46 


50 


Against 


37 


36 


38 


46 


31 


No opinion 


17 


21 


12 


8 


19 




loo" 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Would you favor or oppose the idea of having your school 
board hire management experts to look into the costs of local 
schools to see if the educational goals could be achieved at less 
cost? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


5 


49 


61 


67 


69 


Oppose 


31 


30 


33 


24 


23 


Don't know 


15 


21 


6 




8 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Fund Raising in the Public Schools 

Does your child bring money from home to pay for anyching, 
except lunch, in school? {Asked only of parents of school 
children] 



High 

Public Parochial School 
National School School Juniors & 
Totals Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


59 


60 


56 


76 


No 


39 


38 


37 


24 


Don't know 


2 


2 


7 






100 


100 


100 


100 


If **yes, ' for what? 










Books 


9 


19 


27 


30 


Supplies for classes 










(general) 


7 


17 


17 


24 
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High 

Public Parochial School 



National 


School 


School 


Juniors 


Totals 


Parents 


Parents 


Senior 






% 


% 


% 


Travel expenses for field 










trips 


5 


11 


11 


7 


Athletic fees/equipment 


o 

J 


6 


6 


11 


ichool newspaper/schooi- 












Q 

o 


7 


2 


7 


Fees for special programs 


3 


8 


5 


4 


Club dues/class dues 


2 


5 


3 


1 D 


Parties/dances 


2 


4 


3 


2 


Charitable contributions/ 










events 


2 


3 


6 


3 


General school activities 


1 


3 


4 


5 


Miscellaneous 


9 


20 


12 


26 


Do you think such fees 


should 


be charged? 




Yes 


47 


47 


46 


56 


No 


10 


11 


10 


17 


No opinion 


2 


2 




3 




59 


60 


56 


76 



In some schools, teachers and students have fund-raising 
events to finance special projects for school equipment, after- 
school activities, and the like. Do you think It is a good idea or 
a poor Idea for the schools to permit these events? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National ChlMren School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 







% 


% 


% 


% 


Good idea 


84 


81 


88 


90 


97 


Poor idea 


11 


12 


10 


8 


3 


No opinion 


5 


7 


2 


2 






100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Teacher Accountability: 
Performance Contracts and Vouchers 

Financial problems and questions of accountability go hand 
in hand. In the early Seventies » people were perplexed by 
mounting school costs and they wanted to be sure they were 
getting their money's worth. The performance contracting 
movement seemed to offer an answer. In performance con- 
tracts - made by school authorities with entities offering 
instructional services — a fixed amount of money was paid, 
but only if students met specified achievement goals. As th.j 
data below show, people were attracted by the performance 
contracting idea; but at this point it was so new that 23% 
of the respondents hadn't made up their minds. (Before they 
could do so» the movement was dead of causes too cvomplex 
to deal with here.) 

in some public schools, e<fcicational companies are given con- 
tracts to put in new msthods to teach the children in elemen- 
tary schools certain basic sMIls, such as how to read. These are 
called "pefformance contracts." If the cNldren don't reach a cer- 
tain level of achievement, the company doesn't get paid for those 
children who fail to reach the standard. Would you like to have 



such contracts made here, In this community, if the overall school 
costs remain al>out *he same. 

High 

Ho Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 




% 


% 


% 


Yes 


49 


44 


55 


138 


57 


No 


28 


25 


33 


24 


33 


No opinion 


23 


31 


12 


18 


10 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Most so-called voucher systems seek to promote parental 
choice aivong public, private, and parochial schools by 
reducing jr eliminating cost differentials. They purport to 
mtrcdure accountability into the parent-school relationship: 
the schools with the most to offer should reap the vouchers. 
When Gallup first asked a question about this system in 1970, 
he did so without using the word "voucher." When the word 
was used, as in the question below, results were much the 
same. People opposed the idea by a thin margin in both years. 

In some nations, the government allots a certain amount of 
money for each child for his education. The parents can then 
send the child to any public, parochial, or private school they 
choose. This is called the "voucher system." Would you like to 
see such an idea adopted In this country? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 






% 


Favor 


38 


34 


39 


63 


58 


Oppose 


44 


40 


51 


31 


35 


No opinion 


18 


26 


10 


3 


7 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Gallup saw further evidence that people want assurance 
that they are getting their money's worth from the schools 
in responses to the following question: 

Would you like to see the students In the local schools be giv- 
en national tests so that their educational achievement could be 
compared with students in other communities? 

The results: 70% favored, 21 % opposed, and 9% had no 
opinion. These findings were substantially the same as those 
found in the 1970 survey. "In the absence of other evidence,** 
Gallup said, "people will most certainly accept performance 
on national tests [as proof of a school's worth).** 



Parent Accountability 

When some children do poorly In school, some people place 
the blame on the children, some on the children's home life, 
some on the school, and some on the teachers. Of course, all 
of these things share the blame, but where would you place the 
ch/ef blame? 



29 







No 






High 






Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors B 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


H 




% 


% 


Children 


14 


11 


17 


14 


51 


Home life 


54 


58 


49 


44 


25 


School 


6 


6 


6 


14 


5 


Teachers 


8 


7 


10 


8 


11 


No opinion 


18 


18 


18 


20 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Gallup considered it significant that parents with children 
in public school named the child's home life as the chief cause 
of a student's failure in school; they do not, as might be ex- 
()ected, shift the responsibility to the teachers or to the school 
or to the children. 

It was equally interesting, he thought, that high school 
juniors and seniors did not absolve themselves from blame 
for doing poorly. 

Gallup also considered it important that 81 % of adults in 
the sample thought it a good idea for parents to attend class- 
es on improving their children's behavior and interest in 
school work (see below). He said the response revealed a 
growing recognition of the role of parents in the educational 
process and the need for a new partnership between teachers 
and parents. 

A suggestion has been made that parents of school children 
attend one evening class a month to find out what they can do 
at home to improve their children's behavior and Increase their 
interest in school worlc. Is it a good Idea or a poor idea? 

High 

No Public ParocMal School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


H 


% 






Good idea 


81 


62 


80 


81 


75 


Poor idea 


13 


11 


16 


15 


21 


No opinion 


6 


7 


4 


4 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Racial Integration in the Schools 

In 1971 the national consensus, judging by survey results, 
was \hv acial integration in the schools had improved tne 
quality of education received by blacks, that it had not im- 
proved tlie quality of education received by whites, but that, 
on the whole, it had improved relations between blacks and 
whites. There were sonie interesting demographic differ- 
ences, however, as the fourth table below shows. 

How do you feel atiout school integration? 

Do you feel it has Improved the quality of education received 

by blacic students? ... . 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% 




Yes 


43 


39 


43 


51 


56 


No 


31 


31 


31 


33 


31 


Don't know 


26 


30 


21 


16 


13 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100~ 



Do you feel it has improved the quality of education received 
by white students? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


H 


% 


% 


Yes 


23 


21 


26 


3fj 


35 


No 


51 


48 


54 


53 


47 


Don't know 


26 


31 


20 


1." 


18 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Do you feel it has improved relations k>etween blaci(s and 
whites or has It worl(ed against better relations? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 



National Children 


SCiool 


School 


Juniors 


Totals In School Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 


% % 


% 




% 


Improved 








relations 40 36 


44 


49 


59 


Worked 








against 35 35 


35 


39 


28 


No opinion 25 29 


21 


12 


13 


100 100 


100 


100 


inn 


Same question, answers by different categories. 






Improved 


Worked 


No 




Relations 


Against 


Opinio 




% 


% 


% 


Sex 








Men 


40 


37 


23 


Women 


40 


33 


27 


Race 








Whtte 


37 


37 


26 


Nonwhtte 


63 


15 


22 


Education 








Elementary grades 


26 


43 


31 


High school incomplete 


36 


37 


27 


High school complete 


37 


38 


25 


Technical, trade, or business 








school 


41 


34 


25 


College incomplete 


49 


32 


19 


College graduate 


51 


29 


20 


Occupation 








Business and professional 


49 


28 


23 


Clerical and sales 


44 


31 


25 


Farm 


29 


37 


34 


Skilled labor 


40 


39 


21 


Unskilled labor 


40 


34 


26 


Non-labcr force 


29 


40 


31 


Age 








21 to 29 years 


50 


31 


19 


30 to 49 years 


42 


36 


22 


50 years and over 


33 


36 


31 


Religion 








Protestant 


39 


37 


24 


Roman Catholic 


39 


33 


28 


Jewish 


48 


35 


17 


All others 


48 


22 


30 


Region 








East 


37 


34 


29 


Midwest 


40 


36 


24 


South 


41 


39 


20 


West 


42 


29 


29 
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Improved Worked No 
Relations Against Opinion 



Income 


% 


% 


% 


$15,000 and over 


44 


35 


21 


$10,000 to $14,999 


41 


35 


24 


$ 7.000 to $ 9.999 


40 


37 


23 


$ 5.000 to $ 6.999 


42 


33 


25 


$ 3.000 to $ 4.999 


38 


37 


25 


Under $3,000 


31 


35 


34 


Community size 








500.000 and over 


41 


37 


22 


50.000 ^0 499.999 


43 


33 


24 


25.000 to 49.999 


32 


61 


7 


Under 2S.000 


37 


34 


29 



Some people say that If the schools and the teachers Interest 
the children In learning, most disciplinary problems disappear. 
Do you agree or disagree? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals in School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 




% 


% 




Agree 


76 


75 


76 


78 


81 


Disagree 


18 


17 


20 


20 


18 


No opinion 


6 


8 


4 


2 


1 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Discipline 

Because of the great concern shown in previous polls about 
the problems of school discipline, an effort was made in the 
1971 poll to probe more deeply into the public's conception 
of discipline (second table below). Gallup also found (third 
table) that people overwhelmingly believed that the need for 
disciplinary measures tends to disappear when students be- 
come genuinely interested in learning. Finally, he asked what 
the people would prefer to do with students who have seri- 
ous behavior problems and disturb other students. The an- 
swers (fourth table) show that people regard punitive 
measures as much less effective than remedial measures. 

How do you feel about the discipline In the 'ocal public schools 
— is It too strict, not strict enough, or lust about right? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 











% 


% 


Too Strict 


3 


3 


3 




22 


Not strict 












enough 


48 


47 


47 


58 


23 


Just about 












nght 
Don't know 


33 


26 


46 


29 


53 


16 


24 


4 


13 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



If ' 'nof strict enough ' Can you tell me what you mean? In what 
ways is discipline not itrlct enough? 



No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 







% 


% 






Teachers lack 












authority 


1 1 


10 


12 


14 


2 


Students have 












too much 












freedom 


11 


11 


12 


15 


7 


Disrespect for 












teachers 


6 


7 


4 


8 


4 


Rules are not 












enforced 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


Dress code is 












too liberal 


3 


2 


3 


4 




Vandalism 


2 


2 


2 


5 




Pcrents not 












Interested in 












school affairs 


2 


1 


3 


5 




Miscellaneous 


3 


3 


3 


5 


* 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


3 


3 


4 


2 


* 



*Less than 1% 



Some students are not interested in school. Often they keep 
other students from working In school. WhM should be done in 
these cases? 

High 

Ho Public Parochial School 
National Chiklren School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 











% 


% 


Special classes 












for all who are 












not interested 


29 


26 


34 


27 


27 


Expel them 


12 


12 


12 


13 


22 


Offer better/ 












more interest- 












ing' curriculum/ 












teaching 












methods 


11 


11 


10 


13 


14 


Special 












counseiing 


9 


9 


10 


11 


13 


Harsher 












discipline 


9 


9 


10 


7 


4 


Vocational 












training 


8 


8 


7 


9 


8 


Make their 












parents 












responsible 


7 


6 


7 


8 


3 


Put in school 












for problem 












students 


6 


5 


7 


13 


3 


Teachers should 












take more in- 












terest in such 












students 


4 


3 


5 


3 


4 


Miscellaneous 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


18 


21 


16 


14 


14 



Innovation and Change 

Were public schools in the early Seventies trying too many 
educational innovations? Or were they falling behind the 
times? The public was about equally divided on this abstract 
question. But they were ready to consider specific sugges- 
tions for change on their merits, or so Gallup concluded. 
The first question probed the genCializcd attitude toward 
change; the next two asked about specific changes being con- 
templated. 
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In the schools in your community, do you think too many 



educational changes ar^^ being tried, or not enough? 












High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Too many 


22 


21 


23 


24 


14 


Not enough 


24 


23 


26 


33 


53 


About right 


32 


24 


44 


26 


31 


Don't know 


22 


32 


7 


15 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



In some schools, time spent by students in classrooms is be- 
ing reduced to give more time for independent study, that is, 
carrying out learning projects on their own. Should the local 
schools give more time to independent study than they presently 
do, or should they give less time? 







No 






High 






Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


More 


31 


30 


31 


39 


56 


Les3 


22 


18 


26 


26 


18 


About right 












now 


25 


21 


32 


25 


20 


No opinion 


22 


31 


11 


8 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Some people feel that too much emphasis is placed in the high 
schools on preparing students for college and not enough em- 
phasis on preparing students for occupations that do not require 
a college degree. Do you agree or disagree? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Agree 


68 


68 


69 


67 


61 


Disagree 


23 


21 


25 


27 


35 


No opinion 


9 


11 


6 


6 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Chapter 5 
The Fourth Annual Poll, 1972 



Events of the Year in Education 

Almosl imperceptibly, enrollments began to drop in pub- 
lic schools. Statisticians noted the first drop in September, 
when some 500,000 fewer children enrolled in public and 
private elementary grades (K-8) than the year before. Sec- 
ondary enrollments continued rising but at a reduced rate. 

Demographers began making projections of enrollments 
for the next 10 years. What they saw was more of the same 
— fewer students in the elementary grades and an end to the 
growth of secondary enrollments, "Declining enrollments" 
became the subject of discussion among administrators and 
those in the private sector who depend on the school mar- 
ket. Seeking explanations, statisticians came upon the un- 
mistakable trends of declining birth rates, the intention of 
women to have fewer children, and the popularity of smaller 
families. 

Projections also showed that declining enrollments would 
result in growing unemployment among teachers. The Na- 
tional Education Association estimated that about 1 10,000 
qualified 1972 graduates were unable to find teaching jobs 
in the public schools. "This is a serious national problem," 
said the NEA, "a waste of talent," 

Despite the enrollment decline, the total for the nation's 
public and private schools and colleges stood at a record 60.4 
million - the accumulated result of booming enrollments 
during the previous decade. 

The schools and colleges needed help. Some measure of 
new assistance was promised by the Education Amendments 
of 1972. An omnibus bill, the measure authorized $20 bil- 
lion over the next three years to elementary and secondary 
schools, community colleges, colleges and universities, In- 
dian education, and occupational and adult education. But 
the Nixon administration was in no hurry to ask for the fiinds. 
As the year ended, hardly a tart had been made in allocat- 
ing the newly authorized funds. 

In fact. Congress was having trouble getting money for 
long-established education programs. Twice during the year 
(first in August, then in November) President Nixon vetoed 
the regular school money bills, charging that they exceeded 
his requests and would feed inflationary fires. The action 
angered liberal members of the House and Senate and 
prompted a deluge of letters from state and local educators 
who said they could not plan their next year's programs when 
they had no federal fiinds to plan with. The federally sup- 
ported programs continued to function under temporary ex- 
tension resolutions. For months, chaos and confusion marked 
the budgetary picture, as Democrats in Congress were de- 
termined to defend their original money bills (totaling some 



$30 billion for the coming year) and Nixon was determined 
to Leep spending at the lowest possible levels. 

One development cheered educators during the year. Con- 
gress wrote a significant provision into the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 creating, for the first time in U,S, history, 
a major agency to muster the power of research for the so- 
lution of pressing problems in education. This was to be the 
job of the newly created National Institute of Education 
(NIE), and for many educators the agency was a dream come 
true. The law charged the NIE to conduct basic and applied 
research and to carry on surveys, evaluations, experiments, 
and demonstrations. Many educators expected the NIE to 
discover new directions in teaching and learning, ways to 
increase teacher productivity, and methods to put technolo- 
gy to work in education. 

The organized teaching profession was astir with hope and 
despair, Hope (for some, at least) came from the decision 
of two rival state teacher groups in New York State to unite. 
Involved in what was touted as "an historic development" 
were the AFL-CIO-affiliated United Teachers of New York 
and the NEA-affiliated New York State Teachers Associ- 
ation. The merger attracted national attention. Editorialists 
saw it as the first step toward a giant national teachers un- 
ion, and commentators wondeied whether the move would 
alarm the taxpayer and whether it would be good for the na- 
tion. The labor movement welcomed the action; the NEA 
was troubled by it, fearing that the AFL-CIO might, in the 
long run, swallow the teacher organizations. 

There were, in fact, streaks of trouble and despair at the 
NEA's Washington headquarters. The NEA was in no mood 
for mergers because it faced financial, constitutional, and 
leadership problems. 

For seven of the past nine years, the NEA ended each year 
with a deficit. In 1972 the deficit was about $1 million, the 
largest of any year. Among reasons for the deficit were a 
lag in state and local dues transmission to Washington and 
"inept financial management in some large state affiliates.'' 

For more than two years, the NEA tried to put its house in 
order through new policies and practices. To this end, the 
NEA leadership worked for a new constitutic . nd conducted 
constitutional convention (ConCon) sessions. A draft of the 
much-debated constitution was presented at the NEAs 1972 
annual convention. Its supporters claimed the new constitution 
was "in tune with the times and provided correct directions 
for NEA's future." Opponents charged that the constitution, 
if adopted, would downgrade the professional staff at head- 
quarters, vould bring into being a new powerful president, 
and would lead the organization toward \00% unionization. 
Opponents also argued that the proposed constitution would 
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split the profession, isolating administrators from teachers. 
As the year ended, the outlook was for rejection. 

Among those against the proposed constitution was Sam 
Lambert, head of NEAs headquarters staff for five years. 
In a remarkable speech at the NEA annual meeting in 1972 
(his last), he lambasted his organization for "its drift toward 
totalitarian governance, fiscal disorder, and toward labor un- 
ion practices." Following the angry speech, Lambert went 
into early retirement. It took months for the organization to 
find a replacement. 

One aftermath of the NEA crisis came about as predicted. 
The nation*s organized superintendents and principals parted 
ways with the NEA. During the year, the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators (A ASA), the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), and the 
National Association of Elementary School Principals 
(NAESP) joined loosely into "an administrative team," moved 
out of the NEA building in Washington, and made their sep- 
arate home^ across the Potomac in Virginia. 

Also in 1972, a new and controversial book caught the at- 
tention of educators. Called Inequality, A Reassessment of 
the Effect of Family and Schooling in America (basic Books) , 
it was a massive study by Christopher Jencks of the factors 
that make a difference in the lives of children. 

Jencks, a professor at Harvard University, argued that the 
most stubborn kind of inequality is economic, and that neither 
better schooling, more schooling, nor different kinds of 
schooling will make much difference in reducing poverty in 
the United States. The evidence that Jencks amassed was used 
during the year in arguments about desegregation, busing, 
financing education, compensatory programs, and "deschool- 
ing America." What most reviewers and quoters of the book 
overlooked was that it was less of a study of education and 
more of economics and social policy. Jencks concluded that 
those who wanted economic and social equality should not 
look to the schools as a means for getting it. They should 
look to the establishment of "political control over the eco- 
nomic institutions that shape our society." That is what oth- 
er countries usually call socialism. No wonder the book 
created one of the year's biggest controversies in education. 

Poll Findings 

The fourth Gallup education poll was the first of two in 
the 20-year series to include professional educators in the 
respondent sample.* Among a total of 1,614 adults inter- 
viewed were 270 educators (teachers and administrators). 



*0n three occasions the questions used in a Gallup education poll have 
been delivered to a random sample of Phi Delta Kappa members by mail 
and the results have been reported in the Phi Dtlta Kappan Sec ^'Kappans 
Answer Gallup Questions" (September 1971): 34, "Comparing Lay and 
Professional Opinion on Gallup Poll Questions" (September 1980) 48, and 
'"Differences Between Educators and the Pubhc on Questions of Education 
Pohcy** (December 1987) 294-96 



and their responses were separately tabulated. Although on 
many questions professional opinion was not significantly 
different from that of the general public, there were major 
differences in seven areas: major problems of the local pub- 
lic schools, tenure, blame for student failure, innovations 
such as schools without walls and nongraded schools, com- 
pulsory school attendance, the need for more tax revenues 
for education, and the best sources of tax revenue. These 
differences are revealed in the tables below. 

As in 1971, lay respondents were asked to identify major 
problems of the local public schools and to point out what was 
right with those schools. Discipline returned as the top prob- 
lem, and again teachers and the curriculum were identified 
as the major strengths. Professional educators ranked dis- 
cipline third, after finance^ (mentioned by 35%) and problems 
of integration/desegregation. They also gave a resouTKling vote 
of confidence to the curriculum, 42 % citing it as a strength. 

The Major Problems 

What do you think are the bigg^t problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Pubiic Private Profes- 
Natlonal Chiidren School Schooi sional 
Totais in Schooi Parents Parents Educators 





1,700 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 




% 


% 


Discipime 


23 


23 


23 


26 


20 


integration/ 












segregation 


18 


20 


14 


17 


23 


Finances 


19 


17 


22 


16 


35 


Teachers 


14 


14 


14 


16 


13 


Facilities 


5 


4 


7 


4 


11 


Curriculum 


5 


4 


5 


4 


12 


Parents' lack 












of interest 


6 


6 


6 


3 


ie 


Large school, 












large jiasses 


10 


9 


10 


15 


5 


Dope, drugs 


4 


4 


4 


3 


11 


There are 












no problems 


2 


3 


2 


2 


6 


Misceilaneous 


9 


6 


11 


12 


12 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


12 


13 


12 


9 


4 



What's Right with the Schools 

In your opinion, in what ways are your local public schools 
particularly good? 



No Public Private Profes- 
National Children School School sional 
Totals in School Parents Parents Educators 





1.790 


996 


698 


144 


270 






% 


% 




% 


Teachers 


19 


15 


26 


13 


29 


Curriculum 


21 


16 


26 


15 


42 


Facilities 


6 


7 


9 


6 


16 


Up-to-date 












teaching 












method 


5 


4 


6 


6 


12 


Extra curricular 












activities 


5 


3 


6 


6 


6 
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No Public Private Profes- 
National Children School School sional 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educatora 



Ns 


1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


No racial 












conflicts 


7 


7 


6 


4 


11 


Small school- 












small classes 


3 


2 


5 


1 


4 


Good adminis- 












tration 


3 


2 


5 


3 


6 


Good student/ 












teacher rela- 












tionships 


4 


2 


6 


4 


6 


Parents are 












interested, 












participate 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


Discipline 


2 


1 


2 




2 


Transportation 












systdm 




1 


1 


2 


1 


Equal opportu- 












nitler .or all 


8 


8 


8 


7 


19 


Close to home 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Nothing is 












good 


7 


7 


6 


15 


5 


Miscellaneous 


1 


1 


1 




1 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


33 


43 


19 


35 


5 



The Goals of Education 
As the Public Sees Them 

One of the chief purposes of the 1972 survey was to dis- 
cover what the public regards as the main goals of school- 
ing. Gallup noted that "most efforts to discover the public's 
ideas on the goals of education have ended in questionable 
findings because researchers have failed to distinguish be- 
tween ends and means." To avoid this problem, the 1972 sur- 
vey attempted to make a separation, dealing with ends first 
and with means later. 

An open question (with two probes) was used to get at the 
public's ideas of the ultimate goals of education. This was 
the question asked: 

People have different reasons why they want their 
children to get an education. What are the chief rea- 
sons that come to your mind? 

After the person interviewed had answered this question, 
he was asked if he could think of anything else. One further 
attempt was made to see if he could add to his list. 

Here are the responses and die percentages of respondents 
mentioning each in some form: 



1. 


To get better jobs 


44% 


2. 


To get along better with people at all 






levels of society 


43% 


3. 


To make more money — achieve finan- 






cial success 


38% 


4. 


To attain self-satisfaction 


2^% 


5. 


To stimulate their minds 


15% 


6. 


Miscellaneous reasons 


11% 



These responses show that the public thinks of education 
largely in a pragmatic way. But this heavy empliasis on ma- 
terial goals, at the expense of those concerned with intellec- 
tual and artistic development, should come as no shock. 
Americans are a practical people who believe firmly that edu- 
cation is the royal road to success in life. 

Is there a wide chasm between educational programs fol- 
lowed in the public schools and the programs to which the 
public attaches great importance? Some will view these tabu- 
lations as evidence that there is. Vet we have already seen 
that the public does not regard curricular problems as par- 
ticularly serious. In fact, curriculum ranked at the top in the 
tabulation of school strengths. 

After having sought to learn the public's views on the ulti- 
mate goals of education, the interviewers handed iach 
respondent a card on which were listed nine specific pro- 
grams for reaching educational goals 

Respondents were asked first about elementary school 
children. 

Below are ratings of these programs based upon the num- 
ber of mentions. The question was: 

Which three of these educational programs {cai J 
list] would you like your local elementary schools 
(grades i-S) to give more attention to: 

1. Teaching students the skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 

2. Teaching students how to solve problems and think for 
themselves 

3. Teaching students to respect law and authority 

4. Teaching students how to get along with others 

5. Teaching students the skills of speaking and listening 

6. Teaching students vocational skills 

7. Teaching students health and physical education 

8. Teaching students about the world of today and yester- 
day (that is, history, geography, and civics) 

9. Teaching students how to compete with others 

Respondents were then asked the same question in rela- 
tion to junior and senior high schools (grades 7-12). In or- 
der of mentions: 

1. Teaching students to resoect law and authority 

2. Teaching students how to solve problems and think for 
themselves 

3 Teaching students vocational skills 

4. Teaching students how to get along with others 

5. Teaching students the skills of speaking and listening 

6. Teaching students about the world of today and yester- 
day (that is, history, geograp iy, and civics) 

7. Teaching students the skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 

8. Teaching students health and physical education 

9. Teaching students how to compete with others 
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Voting Tax Increases 

Suppoat the local public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes for this 
purpose. 

No Public Private Profes- 
National Children School School sional 
Totals In School Parsnts Parents Educators 





Na1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




H 




H 


H 


H 


For 


36 


35 


37 


38 


67 


Against 


56 


56 


56 


55 


29 


No opinion 


6 


9 


7 


7 


4 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Higher State Taxes, Lower Property Taxes 

It has been suggested that state taxes be Increased for every- 
one In order to let the state government pay a greater share of 
school expense and to reduce local property taxes. Would you 
favor an Increase In .le taxes so that real estate taxes could 
be lowered on local property? 

No Public Private Hrofes- 
National Children School School sional 
Totals in School Parents Parents Educators 





Ns1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




H 


H 


H 


H 


H 


For 


55 


56 


54 


51 


68 


Against 


34 


33 


36 


37 


27 


No opinion 


11 


11 


10 


12 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The Value-Added Tax 

It has been suggested that a new kind of national sales tay 
sometlnoes called a value-added tax« should be adopted to hel^ 
reduce local property taxes that now support public schools. Do 
you favor or oppose such a tax? 



No Public Private Profes- 
Natlonal Children School School sional 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 





Ns1J90 


996 


698 


144 


270 






% 


H 


% 


% 


Favor 


35 


35 


30 


37 


36 


Oppose 


51 


50 


54 


51 


53 


No opinion 


14 


15 


16 


12 


9 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



New School Buildings 

Are new school buildings more expensive than they need 
be? 

A majority of citizens (53%) agreed that new schools are 
more expensive than they need be. Thirty-five percent took 
the opposite view; 12% had no opinion. The professional 
educators interviewed agreed with the maj^v .ty viewpoint 
but by a narrower margin. 

To shed light on the public's thinking about building costs, 
verbatim rnmnients were recorded. They reveal the wide va- 
riety of reasons why the public bel»" 'ed that new schools 
are too expensive: 



"1 think they are putting too much fancy stuff m these new 
schools that kids do ii need and don't appreciate " 

"Far too much goes to rchitects fo^ designing trills and 
not enough for basic needs " 

'^School boards want to build monuments They forget that 
changes arc going on all the time in educaUon and thai schools 
built today will oe obsolete in 20 years. Why not build for 
20 years instead of a century?*' 

'^Unfortunately, schools are designed by people who make 
more money by making them elaborate; they are not designed 
by those whu use them.** 

'^The cost per foot of floor space for new schools here is 
higher than the cost of good office space. This proves to me 
that there is graft. 

'^Why not temporary and portable buildings'^ These can 
satisfy educational needs. All you need is a roof over your 
head and four walls.*" 

'^Our schools have a lot of things they don't need: rooms 
where teachers sit and smoke, wall-to-wall carpetmg, air con- 
ditioners when the schools are not used in ''"tuner.*' 

Those who hold the opposite view — that new school build- 
ings are not too expensive - expressed their views in these 
typical comments: 

*The extras spent on buildings are a good investment. They 
make the kids proud of their school. *" 

'^Poor children need to spend part of their day in nice sur- 
roundings The extras spent on buildings are good for their 
morale.** 

'^Part of the process of education depends on physical en- 
vironment. In this respect beautiful buildings are important." 

'^Because of inflation arid high construcUon costs, all build- 
ings built today are loo expensive.** 



Student Rights and Privileges 

The 26th Amendment to the Constitution, passed in 1971, 
lowered the legal voting age from 21 to 18, The question 
arose over whether 18-year-olds, as full-fledged citizens, 
should not have more rights in school than other students. 
The public said "no" in resounding fashion, according to the 
1972 educati jn poll. 

First, this question was asked, with results as indicated: 

Generally speaking, do the local public school students in this 
c mmunlty have too many rights and privileges, or not enough? 

No Public Private Profes- 
National Children School School sional 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 





N:= 1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 


% 


% 


H 


% 


Too many 


41 


41 


40 


40 


33 


No^ enough 


11 


12 


9 


12 


17 


Just I'qht 


33 


26 


42 


2P 


42 


No opinion 


J5 


19 


9 


20 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Then the following question was asked: 

Should students who are 18 years of age, and now have the 
right to vote, have more rights and privileges than other 
students? 

No PuMIc Private Profes- 
National Children School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 



N = 1,790 996 698 144 270 

% % % H % 

Yes 21 24 17 19 24 

No 73 71 77 76 73 

Don't Icnow G 5 6 5 3 

100 100 100 100 100 



Compulsory Attendance 

Gallup observed that, in 1972, many professional educa- 
tors thought that it makes little sense to require students to 
attend school when they are totally uninterested, gel little 
of value ftum their school work, and all loo often become 
a disrupting factor for other students. 

This view, the findings reveal, was largely confined to edu- 
cators. The public still thought of the schools in a custodial 
sense. This question was asked: 

In each state children are required to go to school until they 
raach a certain age. If you were the one to decide, what would 
be i>e age In this state? Do you believe those youngsters not 
interested In school should be forced to attend elementary schoof 
(grades 1-6)? Junior and senior high school (grades 7-12)? 

Professional 



Public Educators 

Leave School at Age: H % 

14 years 2 7 

15 years 1 3 

16 years 28 42 

17 years 11 8 

18 years 42 23 

19 years 8 4 
No minimum age — 4 



Compulsory attendance at elementary school was univer- 
sally approved. The public voted 91 % in favor of this policy. 

Compulsory attendance at junior and senior high school 
was also favored, by 73% in the case of the public, by 56% 
in the case of professional educators. 



Starting Age for School 

T* " fToposal that young children start school at the age 
of 4 U.J not arouse much enthusiasm from the American 
lie in 1972. 

Interesting differences were found anwng different groups, 
however, as revealed in the percentages below 

Some educators have proposed that young chifc en start 
school a year earlier — at the age of 4. Does this sound Nke a 
good idea or not? 



Pubiic Private 
School School Professional 
National Parents Parents Educators 







H 


% 




Favor 


32 


32 


41 


40 


Oppose 


64 


65 


58 


54 


No opinion 


4 


3 


1 


6 



The Nongraded School 

Should a student be able to progress through the school sys- 
tem at his own speed and wltfH>ut regard to the usui ' grade lev- 
els? This would mean that he might study seventh-grade math 
but only fifth-grade English, Would you favor or oppose such 
a plan in the local schools? 

No Public Private Profes- 
Nationai CNIdren School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 



N= 1,790 996 698 144 270 

H % % % % 

Favor 71 69 74 73 87 

Oppose 22 22 22 22 11 

No opinion 7 9 4 5 2 

100 100 ^ro 100 100 



The Yeiir-Around School 

To utilize school buildings to the full extent, would you favor 
keeping the school ope*^ year around? Each student would at- 
tend school for nine months over the course of a year. Do you 
approve or disapprove? 

No Public Private Profes- 
Natlonal Children School School slonii 
Tota!s in School Parents Parents Educators 



N= 1,790 996 698 144 270 

% % % % % 

Favor 35 35 30 37 38 

Oppose 51 50 54 51 53 

No opinion 14 15 _16^ 12 9 

100 100 100 100 lob 



The School Without Walls 

1 n most communities students can learn many things outside 
the school. Would you approve or disapprove If the schools here 
reduced the amount of classroom instruction to allow students 
to make gr ^ use of the educational opportunities outside the 
school? 

No Pubiic Private Profes- 
National Children School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educator? 



N= 1,790 996 698 144 270 

% % % % % 

Approve 56 60 49 63 72 

Disapprove 34 29 43 29 26 

No opinion 10 _ JJ^ 8 _ 8 2 

100 100 100 100 100 
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Increasing the Child's Interest in School 

Can anything be don* by the school to Increase your child's 
Interest In gdng to school? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Public School 
Parents 

698 
H 

42 
46 

12 
100 



Private School 
Parents 
144 

30 

51 
19 
100 



Most parents said their children like to go to school. At 
the same time they had inany ideas about how to make school 
more interesting. Here, in their verbatim comments, are some 
of their suggestions: 

*Tcachcrs could try much harder to interest students in the 
subjects they teach. Children cant judge how unportant some- 
thing is. They must be told - and sold.'' 

**! have found that if a teacher is enthusiastic about his sub- 
ject the students will also be enthusiastic And you can be 
sure if he isn*t the students will be bored 

'*More field trips, extra work, doing things they enjoy do- 
ing. You learn by doing." 

'*More discipline is needed to control the hoodlum element. 
Students can't be expected to learn when the school is in a 
state of chaos." 

"There shouk! be better communication between the teacher 
and the parent in order to make the parent more effective 
The parent could then show more interest in the work the 
child is doing, and the child, as a resuh, would take more 
interest in school.'' 

'*My recipe would be to give more responsibility to the 
student and to select livelier teachers." 

'*Give the students more study freedom, better access to 
books. Let students decide wh..t their interests are and then 
encourage them to follow up these interests " 

'*Sonie teachers are just plain bormg There should be some 
way to reward, with higher salaries, those who are able tc 
interest students." 

'*Since sports have been cut out of our schools to save mon- 
ey, my son has lost interest in the school and in his work " 

Tsep up the creatn e challenge all the time School should 
expect more of every student - the poor as well as the good " 



**In this community the kids are afraid to go to school. The 
bullies and problem makers should be put together and not 
allowed to bother other students " 

'^Schools should plan a whole se^ of special talks to get 
students to understand and appreciate the importance of what 
the school is trying to teach them. 



Teacher Tenure 

Most public school teachers have tenure; that It, after a two- 
or three-year trial period, they receive what amounts to a life- 
time contract. Do you approve or disapprove of this policy? 







No 


Public 


Private 


Profes- 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


sional 




Totals 


In School 


Parents Parents Educaton 




Ns1,790 


996 


696 


144 


270 




% 


H 




H 




Approve 


28 


28 


27 


28 


53 


Disapprove 


61 


59 


64 


63 


42 


No opinion 


11 


13 


9 


9 






100 


100 


100 


100 


loo 



Parents' Meetings 

Have you attended any meeting since last September where 
the chief topic was how you, as a parent, could increase the In- 
terest of your chlld(ren) in his (their) school work, how and when 
to do homeworfc, and other such matters that show what can 
be done at home to help the child In school? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Public School 
Parents 

Nis 698 
% 

37 
61 

2 

100 



Private School 
Parents 
144 

H 

41 

56 
3 
100 



Rating the School Board 

Now, a question about the local school board* Does It work 
hard to improve the quality of education? 







No 


Publk: 


Private 


Profes- 




National 


Children 


School 


Schooi 


sional 




Totals 


In Schoc! Parents Parents Educators 




N = 1,790 


996 


698 


144 


270 




% 




% 






Yes 


59 


54 


66 


58 


67 


No 


19 


18 


21 


19 


25 


No opinion 


22 


28 


_iP 


23 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 


^00 
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Chapter 6 
The Fifth Annual Poll, 1973 



Events of the Year in Education 

In 1973 there came to the fore two facts that troubled the 
conscience of the education community. The ^irst was that 
despite rising concern for the education of children in need 
of special education - the physically or mentally handi- 
capped — not enough was being done for them. The second 
was that the non-English-speaking child was being short- 
changed by most school districts in the nation. 

With increasing concern for the handicapped came a 
number of actions for the benefit of this large group of 
American students. Seven states set into motion machinery 
requiring local school boards to develop ^^lans for special 
education. Eight states enacted new legislation with similar 
intentions. Equally significant was the fact that when local 
educators complained that it was too expensive for them to 
provide programs for the handicapped, a spate of court de- 
cisions insisted on comoliance with all legislative mandates 
where they already existed. 

The problem was much bigger than most educators and 
legislators had suspected, '*Knock on any 10 doors on any 
street,** said one specialist, "and behind at least one of them 
youll find a child needing special education." Some 500,000 
new teachers for the handicapped were needed, against a sup- 
ply of only 175,000. New dollars, new materials, new equip- 
ment, new curriculum offerings - all were in great demand 
and in short supply. The moment of truth, one federal of- 
ficial said, had come to the American people about their 
handicapped children. And imbedded in that truth was the 
fact that, despite much effort, only about half the children 
needing special education had access to it. 

The problem of the bilingual child was rummed up by one 
witness before a Congressional committee in these words* 
**?f I gave my testimony in Spanish or Chinese, not many 
of you lawmakers would know what Yta talking about Well, 
many school systems require young children to sit for hours 
every day without understanding what's being taught or what 
is expected of them.** 

Efforts to help the children of .America's polyglot peoples 
started in the 1960s, but the programs did little for the grow- 
ing populations of Hispanics, Orientals, American Indians, 
and European immigrants. The inadequacies of effoit were 
highlighted by a report that in 1973 the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation supported only 213 bilingual projects, enrolling 
230,000 children, with a sum of $35 million. 

Bilingual education took on national importance when par- 
ents of 1,800 Chinese-speaking chiluiv in San Francisco 
brought their case to the U.S. Supreme Court, arguing that 
the exclusive use of English in classrooms deprived their chil- 
dren of their constitutional right to an education. The High 
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Court agreed to hear the case (Lmu v. Nichols) and thus, even 
before issuing a decision, launched a flurry of new programs 
for the bilingual student. 

Two events of the year brought a chill - one spiritual, 
the other literal — to the nation's schools and colleges. 

When the Watergate scandals broke into the open, the Na- 
tional Education Association spoke of "the outrage of teachers 
and students about the President's disregard for our high stan- 
dards of morality.** "The astounding events of Watergate,** 
NEA's president wrote to President Nixon, "have struck the 
nation's classrooms like a thunderclap.** 

Teachers and school officials across the nation bemoaned 
student disillusionment with government and politicians. 
Speakers at education conventions and meetings described 
the "chill that has been cast on America's moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values." The positive side of Watergate was reflected 
in a reinvigorated interest in courses and units of learning 
dealing with the powers of the president, the role of politi- 
cal parties, and ethical standards for political leaders. 

Then came the November mists and a winter of cold and 
discontent. Congress declared a national energy emergency 
and the Nixon administration ordered schools and colleges 
to cut fuel and power usage. The federal government placed 
school buses in tlie "essential mass transit" category and 
school and college buildings in "essential govenunent ser- 
vices.** These actions ensured that teaching and learning 
would go on during the energy crunch (as it was called), but 
only if schools and colleges "educed their fuel and power 
consumption by 7% to 15%. 

School plant thermostats were turned down to 68° or be- 
low. School bus routes weie curtailed, where possible. Turn- 
ing off needless electric lights became a patriotic act. 
Maintenance personnel rushed for insulation material. Class- 
rooms not essential for teaching or study were closed, as were 
school swimming pools. Hot water in shower rooms was 
1 educed. The extra sweater for students and staff became a 
chief weapon against the cold. 

Again, there were educational spinoffs from the energy 
cnsis. From kindergartens to senior high school science class- 
es, teachers and students developed new learning units on 
heat, light, and energy conservation. How to ward off colds, 
what to eat and what to wear during winter's chill, became 
topics for classroom projects. 

Despite dramatic or aberrant developments m education, 
persistent and stubborn problems continued their grip on 
America's schools and colleges and the people operating them. 

• Pnvate school administrators, in desperate need of finan- 
cial help, lost out when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
New York and Pennsylvania statutes providing financial as- 
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sistancc to private and parochial schools violated the Con- 
stitution. By Its action, the Court blocked yet another attenript 
to channel public funds to church-related schools. 

• The National Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers, striving for what some called *1each- 
er unity," took actions to begin moving toward merger. But 
the AFT refused to move out of its AFL-CIO affiliation and 
the NEA insisted that a new organization resulting from 
merger must be free to take its own positions and pursue its 
own objectives. Consequently, nothing much happened. 

• The federal education machinery, trying to function in 
what most observers called an anti-education adniinistralion, 
sought to assume a positive role for America's schools and 
colleges. But it was hard going. Sidney P. Marland Jr. re- 
signed his post as the highest education official in the land 
after only one year in office. He could not cope with Presi- 
dent Nixon's vetoes of education appropriations and the im- 
pounding of education funds by the White House even after 
Congress had approved their expenditure. 

• And the unyielding problem of how to pay for the public 
schools erupted in new controversy. The U.S. Supreme Court 
r^eclared it constitutional for a state to rely on local property 
taxes to support public schools. By a five-to-four vote, the 
Justices ruled that the Texas school finance system, which 
relies on local property values, was constitutional even 
though it creates sharp differences in quality of education 
between rich and poor school districts. The Rodriguez case, 
as it was called, had the practical effect of wiping out the 
Serrano decision of the California Supreme Court 

Poll Findings 

The fifth Gallup education poll dealt with several new 
themes as well as with topics already probed. Questions were 
asked about changes in attitudes toward the local public 
schools, career education, alternative schools, accountabil- 
ity (parents' right to sue if a child does not learn to read), 
why people move to the suburbs (are the .schools imndunt 
in the decision?), and the importance of schools to success 
in life. 

For the second and last time, a separate sample of educators 
(teachers and administrators) was included. In 1972, 270 edu- 
cators were interviewed; in this poll, 306 were interviewed. 

Gallup considered a question about recent changes in over- 
all attitude toward the public schools in one's community "one 
of the most reveaMng questions** asked in the series. The ques- 
tion was followed, in the case of people who said their opin- 
ions had changed, with a question about sources of opinion. 
Gallup concluded from an analysis of these data that the more 
respondents knew at firsthand about the public schools, the 
more favorable were their views; the less interested and less 
well-informed, the less favorable. Most imp tant, he said, 
IS the fact that persons who depend on the media for their 
information are most critical of the schools. 



Parents with children in the public schools said they had 
become more favorable in their views of the public schools 
in recent years; those who had no children in school held 
the reverse opinion. 

Professional educators were about evenly divided between 
those whose views had become more favorable and those 
whose views had become less favorable. 

The questions and the data: 

In recent years has your overall attitude toward the public 
schools In your community become nnore favorable or less 
favorable? 

No Public Private Profes- 
Natlonal CNIdren School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 





1,627 


928 


620 


124 


306 
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Attitudes Toward 












Schools 












Becoming more 












favorable 


32 


25 


42 


31 


39 


Becoming less 












favorable 


36 


38 


31 


46 


41 


No change/ 












no opinion 


32 


37 


27 


23 


20 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The following table provides a different kind of breakdown: 
by city size and area of the country. 



Overall Attitude Toward Schools 







More 


Less 








Percent 


Favor- 


Favor- 


No 


Don't 




Totals 


able 


able 


Change Know 




100 


32 


36 


23 


9 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


City Size 












500.000 and over 


100 


28 


37 


26 


9 


50.000 to 499.999 


100 


30 


44 


20 


6 


25,000 to 49.999 


100 


48 


27 


21 


5 


Under 25.000 


100 


33 


32 


24 


11 


Area of Country 












East 


100 


27 


37 


26 


10 


Midwest 


100 


35 


34 


22 


9 


South 


100 


34 


35 


23 


8 


West 


100 


30 


41 


23 


6 



The table below indicates sources of school information 
identified by those who scud their opiruons about school qual- 
ity have changed in recent years. It supplements the earlier 
table reporting attitude changes of all respondents. 



Attitude Change In Recent '^aars 







More 


Less 








National 


Favor- 


Favor- 


No 


Don't 




Totals 


able 


able 


Change Know 


N 


= 1,627 


515 


589 


380 


143 
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Sources of Information 












Newspapers 


38 


40 


38 


38 


3b 


Radio and/or 












television 


20 


19 


24 


19 


17 


Students 


43 


45 


47 


41 


23 


School board/faculty 


33 


40 


31 


33 


15 


Parents of students 


33 


35 


36 


32 


23 


Other adults in 












community 


23 


23 


24 


22 


17 


Other 


12 


13 


14 


10 


6 


PTA 


3 


5 


2 


3 


2 


Undesignated 


4 


2 


2 


3 


20 



40 



Comparing Today's Schools with Those of the Past 

Related to the previous question but asked later in the poll 
was this one: 

As you look on your own elementary and high school educa- 
tion, is it your impression that children today get a better or 
worse — education thai you did? 

No Public Private Profes- 
National CNIdren School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 





Ns 1,627 


928 


620 


124 


306 
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% 


% 


% 


% 


Better 


61 


56 


S9 


62 


67 


Worse 


20 


22 


17 


23 


16 


No diHerence 


11 


13 


9 


6 


11 


No opinion 


8 


9 


5 


7 


__6 




100 


100 


lOO' 


100 


100 



As the data show, all groups believed that children at that 
time were getting a better edu'^ation than their parents did. 
The answer was "better" by a substantial margin. Those in 
a position to be best informed — parents with one or more 
children in the public schools — believed more than 3 to 1 
that schools were better than in their own time. Even those 
who reported that in recent years their attitudes had become 
less favorable were still inclined to say that the schools were 
better than they were at an earlier period. 

When asked to give reasons why they thought children of 
the day were getting a better — or worse — education than 
in earlier years, those who had children in the public schools 
gave these reasons, listed in order of mentions: 

1. Wider variety of subjects offered 

2. Better facilities/equipment 

3. Better leaching methods 

4. Better qualified teachers 

5. Equal of^rtunities for all students 

When those who said that education was inferior to that 
received in earlier years, the reasons offered for this view 
were* 

1 . Less discipline 

2. Lower education standards and requirements 

3. Less interest on the part of students 

4. Less interest on the part of teachers 

5. Too many irrelevant subjects offered 

Were High Schools Getting Too Large? 

In the Fifties and Sixties, James B. Conant, the former 
Harvard University president, studied U.S. high schools and 
argued persuasively that they should be large because only 
the large school could afford to have special courses in spe- 
cial subjects. Small high schools would not have enough stu- 
dents interested in these fields to warrant separate classes. 
Conant's work had much to do with the consolidation move- 
ment of the period. 



In the 1973 poll. Gallup found a tide of opinion running 
against Conant s recommendations. The fifth poll showed that 
all groups interviewed, including professional educators, be- 
lieved that high schools were too large. 

Gallup said, "The ideal size of a school usually gets re- 
lated in the typical person's mind to the size of school he 
attended. To minimize this factor, a question was designed 
that sought to remove the issue at least one step from the 
respondent's own experience. The question that proved best, 
after testing, was:" 

In some areas of the U.S., new towns and cities are being built. 
This gives city planners the opportunity to build school facili- 
ties that Jire ''lust right'' in size. What do you think would be 
the ''ideal" number of students in a high school? 

When the views were counted for all persons who gave 
a figure for the ideal size of a high school in a "new city," 
the median figure turned out to be 500. 

After this question was asked, a second question sought 
to elicit opinions on the general issue of whether high schools 
are too large or not large enough. Replies to the latter ques- 
tion showed that major groups making up the public agreed 
quite closely. Professional educators showed even a larger 
proportion holding the view that schools are too large. 

Here is the question: 

Do you think high schools today are getting too large or aren't 
they larg. enough? Public Private Profe- 

National Children School School sionai 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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928 


620 


124 


306 
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Getting too 












large 


57 


55 


60 


61 


76 


Not large 












enough 


13 


12 


14 


12 


5 


Just right 


15 


15 


15 


15 


9 


No opinion 


15 


18 


11 


12 


9 




100 


100 


100 


100 


99* 



* Where sum of percentages in columns does not totu (00%, it is 
due to rounding of the figures. 

Does Class Size Make A DifTerence? 

While research findings point to the conclusion that, within 
certain limits, size of class makes little difference in student 
achievement, t- ^neral public was convinced in 1973 that 
smaller classes rrike "a great deal of difference ' — a view 
shared by the professional educators who participated in the 
survey. 

Every major group in the population held the belief that 
student achievement is related to class size. The question 
asked respondents was this: 

In some school districts, the typical class has as many as 35 
students; in other districts, only 20. In regard to the achievement 
or progress of students, do you think smaP classes make a great 
deal of difference, little difference, or no difference at all? 
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School 
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Parents Parents Educato 
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s 1,627 


928 


620 


124 


306 




% 








H 


A great deal of 












difference 


79 


75 


83 


87 


85 


Little difference 


11 


11 


11 


7 


11 


No difference 


6 


8 


4 


4 


1 


No opmion 


4 


6 


2 


2 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


99* 



* Due to rounding 



Money Spent Related to Student ^Achievement 

Gallup wrote: 

Just as some studies have shown that student achievement 
IS not closely related to class size, so other studies have shown 
that the amount of money spent per child on his education 
- again within certain limits - bears little relationship to 
the child's progress in school Since this research will almost 
certainly be a factor in future consideration of the financial 
needs of the public schools, it is important to di^icover how 
the public feels on this issue. Is quality of education closely 
correlated in the public's thinking with the amount a school 
district spends on the educational program per child? 

The answers bring to light a number of interesting differ- 
ences between the general public and the educators - and 
reveal some inconsistency in the thinking of the average cit- 
izen on this matter. 

Professional educators say that the additional expenditure 
of money per child makes a **great difference " The pubhc 
IS evenly divided as to whether it makes a '*great difference" 
or "little difference." If those who answer "no difference'' 
are added to those who say **little Jifference," then a plurali- 
ty of the public could be said to h()ld the view that additional 
expenditures by school distncts make little or no difference 
And yet these same respondents, in a related question, held 
that small classes were important to educational quality and 
to student achievement 

What this means, it seems reasonable to assume, is that 
the public has not yet connected school expenditures per child 
to class size. 

The question was stated as follows 

In some school districts, about $600 Is spent per child per 
school year; some school districts spend more than $1 ,200. Do 
you think this additional expenditure of money makes a great 
deal of difference in the achievement or progress of students 
~ or little difference? 

No Public Private Profes- 
National Children School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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Great deal of 












difference 


39 




45 


40 


59 


Little difference 


38 


39 


36 


39 


25 


No difference 


10 


11 


8 


10 


6 


Don't know 


13 


15 


11 




_1P 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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State Financial Help to Schools 

The suggestion that state governments increase taxes to 
pay more of the cost of local schools was voted down by 
the public by a 5:4 ratio. Professional educators, on the other 
hand, liked the idea, and cast a vole of more than 2 to 1 in 
favor of the proposal. 

In the i972 survey it was discovered that if a definite prom- 
ise IS made that local property taxes will be reduced, the 
public favors shifting more of the costs of operating the local 
schools to the state government. But without such a prom- 
ise, the public opposes the plan. 

The 1973 question was stated as follows: 

It has been suggested that state government through increased 
taxes pay more of the cost of local school expenses. Would you 
favor or oppose an increase in state taxes for this purpose? 

No Public Private Profes- 
National Children School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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Favor increase 


40 


38 


44 


41 


65 


Oppose increase 


50 


51 


49 


52 


29 


No opmion 


10 


11 


7 


7 


6 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Sources of Information About the Schools 

F t the general public, the best source of information about 
the public schools in tjieir communities in 1973 was the stu- 
dents themselves. Of the media, the best source of informa- 
tion was clearly the newspaper. The broadcast media — radio 
and television — were cited by only half as many. 

Parents of students ranked second as a source of informa- 
tion, with teachers and the school board receiving the same 
number of mentions What the survey findings seemed to 
indicate, therefore, was that attitudes about the quality of 
the local schools are based on information gained from many 
.sources: the firsthand experience of .students and teachers 
and from other parents, as well as from the media of com- 
munication, especially newspapers. The quejiaon: 

What are the sources of Information you use to judge the qual- 
ity of schools In your community; that is, where do you get your 
information about the schools? 

No Public Private Profes- 
Netlonal Children School School slonal 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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Students 


43 


35 


56 


48 


48 


Newspapers 


38 


42 


33 


41 


34 


School board/ 












faculty 


33 


24 


45 


46 


82 


Parents of 












students 


33 


31 


35 


41 


39 


Other adults in 












community 


23 


24 


22 


20 


27 



r 
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Radio and/or 












teievision 


20 


25 


14 


16 


21 


Other 


12 


12 


13 


15 


20 


PTA 


3 




7 


5 


1 


Undesignated 


4 


6 


2 


2 


1 



(Totals exceed 100% because of multiple responses ) 



Satisfaction with the Curriculum 

Parents of school children — both those whose children 
were attending the public schools and those with children in 
private or parochial schools - said they were satisfied with 
their children's courses. When asked if their ions and daugh- 
ters were "learning the things you believe [they] should," 
more than eight in 10 parents of children in the public schools 
said yes. Parents with children in private or independent 
schools expressed satisfaction at an even higher level. 



Now, thinking about your oldest child In school (elementary, 
junior or senior high ^ not college): Do you think he (she) is 
learning the things you believe he (she) should be learning? 
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Yes 


62 


81 


ae 


No 


13 


14 


10 


Don't know 
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5 


4 




100 


100 


100 



A second question asked if the child (the oldest one in 
school) was happy going to school, or whether he (or she) 
attended school simply because he (she) was required to do 
so. Only one parent in seven (14%) reported that the child 
in question went to school only because he must. These 
results need to be interpreted carefully. There are many 
degrees of liking; if a parent does not meet active resistance 
from the child, he is likely to assume that the child likes 
school. 

But even taking the results at face value, the fact that one 
child in seven goes to school only because he is required to 
presents a major problem for the schools, Gallup thought, 
especially if children in this category are disruptive and the 
source of many discipline problems. 

The question: 

is he (she) happy to go to school — that is, does he (she) go 
to school because he (she) wants to go or simply because he 
(she) is required to attend? 

National Public School Private School 
Totals Parents Parents 



Ns699 620 124 

Wants to go 63 63 83 
Goes because 

it is required 14 15 i2 

No opinion 3 2 5 

100 100 100 



More Emphasis on Career Education 

Gallup wrote: 

Few proposals receive such overwhelming approval today 
as the suggestion that schools give more emphasis to a study 
of trades, professions, and businesses to help smdents de- 
cide on their careers Nine in 10 persons in all major groups 
sampled in this survey say they would like to have the schools 
give more emphasis to this part of the educational program. 

And most of those who vote for this greater emphasis say 
that this program should start with junior and senior high 
school, although many professional educators think it should 
start even earlier — in the elementary grades. 

The question and the results: 

Should pubMc schools give more emphasis to a study of trades, 
professions, and businesses to help students decide on their 
careers? 

No Public Private Profes- 
Natlonal Children School School sionai 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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Alternative Schools 

Gallup wrote: 

The surveys conducted in this five-year series have indicat- 
ed that the public is usually sympathetic to new educational 
ideas, especially if these innovations represent a solution, 
in whole or in part, to a situation that needs correcting. The 
public's attitude can be summed up in a statement which 
comes frequently from respondents who are being asked to 
express their views on a new proposal: "Something must be 
done and nothing will be lost in giving this [plan or propos- 
al] a try." 

The American public, \* has been found m countless sur- 
veys, IS pragmatic. If a plan works, that's fine; if it doesn't, 
get nd of It And the people want to be the t idge as to whether 
or not It works. 

Throughout the nation the press reports the difficulties 
schools are having with racial problems, school dropouts, 
disciplinj, and juvenile delinquency; the public is ready to 
try any solution that gives hope in solving these problems 
One of the solutions is the alternative school, and the public 
seems ready to give it a try - and to judge later how well 
It works 

The plans now being tried in various areas of the nation 
all vary in some manner; for this reason the question put to 
the public in describing the alternative school had to be stated 
in a very generalized form It was stated as follows 
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For students who are not interested in, or are bored with, the 
usual kind of education. It has been proposed that new kinds 
of local schools be established. They usually place more respon- 
sibility upon the student for what he learns and how he learns 
it. Some use the community as their laboratory and do not use 
the usual kind of classrooms. Do you think this is a good Idea 
or a poor Idea? 
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Good idea 


62 


62 
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61 


80 


Poor idea 


26 


24 


28 


27 


15 


No opinion 


12 


_U_ 


10 


12 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The table shows that professional educators, who were 
much more familiar with this idea than the general public, 
gave it an even higher vote of approval. 



Parents' Right To Sue 

In 1972, a lawsuit was filed against a U.S. school district 
by the parents of a student who had not been taught to read 
after a number of years in school. 

The question arose as to whether the public believed that 
some kind of accountability should be imposed by legal 
action. 

Fortunately, at least for those in charge of school financ- 
ing, the public voted no on this issue by a suostantial majori- 
ty. Least in favor, as one might expect, were professional 
educators, who voted the suggestion down 5 to 1 . 

However, if even one parent in 100 held to this view, Gal- 
lup noted, future trouble was in store for the schoc i. Par- 
ents of children then in the public schools voted 28% in favor 
of this idea to 64% against. Only fairly recently have the 
courts established that schools cannot be held financially 
responsible for this kind of student failure. 

The question and the findings: 

Do you think parents should have the right to sue a school ois- 
trict If a student of normal intelligence and without physical dis- 
abilities reaches the sixth grade without being able to read? 

No Public Private Profes- 
Natlonal Children School School sional 
Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 
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No 
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65 
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60 


80 
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100 


100 


100 


100 



Attitudes Toward School Integration 

Professional educators and parents with one or more chil- 
dren attending public school in 1973 were more mclined than 
other respondents to say that not enough was being done to 
integrate the schools throughout the nation. 



Gallup wrote: 

While the overall vote shows slightly more holding the view 
that less should be done to integrate the schools, it is worth 
noting that attitudes toward integration are far less antagonis- 
tic than attitudes toward busing The two - integration and 
busing - should not be confused. While busing is one way 
to bring about integration, polls have consistently shown an 
overwhelming majority of Americans opposed to achieving 
integration in this manner Far too many persons consid'*r- 
ing this proKipm confuse ends with means. 

The question asked; 

Now, a question about how you feel about school Integration. 
Do you believe more should be done — or less should be done 
— to Integrate the schools throughout the nation? 
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29 


31 


26 
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Less should 












be done 


38 


40 


36 


36 


29 
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from present 


23 


21 


25 


27 


22 


No opmion 


9 


10 


8 


11 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



All respondents were asked if they felt differently about 
integration at the time than they had a few years earlier. A 
majority said their views hadn't changed; only one person 
in six said he had changed his views in recent years. When 
the views of persons in this group were examined, responses 
showed a slight change toward opposing integration. 

Should Children Start School at Age 4? 

Gallup wrote: 

The proposal to have children start school at age 4 arises 
with increasing frequency. Such a plan would, according to 
some authonties, make it possible to end schooling at the 
age of 17 for the typical student, thus permitting him to go 
to work or enter college a year earlier. But generally it Is 
defended on other grounds. 

The proposal still does not meet with majority approval 
on the part of the public - or, for that matter, of profes- 
sional educators. 

Moreover, there is no survey evidence to indicate a trend 
in the direction of support for such a plan. In the survey con- 
ducted m 1972, the vote in favor of this proposal was 32%, 
with 64% opposed and 4% With no opinion. Comparable 
figures for this year are 30% »n favor, 64% opposed, and 
6% with no opinion. 

The question and the findings: 

Some educators have proposed that children start school one 
year earlier, that is, at age 4. Would you approve or disapprove 
of such a plan in this community? 
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No Public Private Profes- 

National CNidren Schooi Schooi sionai 

Totals In School Parents Parents Educators 

N:r 1,627 928 620 124 306 

% % % % % 

Favor 30 29 31 40 32 

Oppose 64 64 64 55 63 

No opinion 6 7 5 5 5 

100 100 100 100 100 



In private schools, where the practice of starting children 
at age 4 was more common, the idea of introducing this plan 
in the public schools received a higher approval vote. 

Why Families ^*ove to the Suburbs 

In recent decades, a century-old trend of moves from coun- 
try to city has been reversed. Studies show that people not 
only want to move from large cities to suburban areas, but 
from medium-sized cities to smaller cities, and from smaller 
cities to the open countryside. Interestingly, education does 
not emerge in the 1973 poll as a prime motive for these 
moves, even among parents of school children. Profession- 
al educators, on the other hand, rate education high among 
motives. 

The question and the responses: 

As you know, many families living in the big cities of the na- 
tion are moving to the subuibs. Why, In your opinion, are they 
doing this? 

No Public Private Profev 
National CNidren School School sionai 
Totals In School Parents Parenta Educators 
N = 1,627 928 620 124 306 
% % % % H 

Reasons for Moving 
Big-city 

congestion 37 37 37 42 23 

Fear of high 

crime level 24 24 23 23 26 

Less pollution 17 16 16 16 14 

To get away from 

minorities 14 14 14 15 29 

Better educational 

oppo.lunities 12 12 12 19 27 

More open 

spaces 11 10 12 10 12 

More desirable 
housing 11 9 13 19 12 

Better environ- 
ment for 

children 9 8 10 6 6 

Cities are too 

noisy 7 6 6 5 5 

High city taxes 6 6 4 9 5 

Deterioration of 

the big cities 4 3 4 7 4 

Lacl< of privacy 3 4 3 1 1 

To create 

friendships 3 3 2 ^3 

Improve one's 
standard of 

living 3 3 4 3 7 

Lower rental 

costs 2 2 12 1 



No Public Private Profes- 

National Children School School sionai 

Totals in School Parents Parents Educators 

N = 1,627 928 620 124 306 

% % % % % 

Lower cost of 
living in 

suburbs 2 3 2 1 3 

Better employment 

opportunities 11112 
Children get in 

mo^e trouble 

in citios 12 13 1 

Drug prODlem 12 12 3 
Status symbol 11115 

Miscellaneous 4 4 4 4 6 

Don't know 6 6 5 4 — 



The Importance of Education to Success 

In 1972 Christopher Jencks published his influential book. 
Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and 
Schooling in America. In it he argued on the basis of exten- 
sive research that economic returns from staying in school 
have sometimes been exaggerated and that qualitative differ- 
ences between schools do not seem to have any substantial 
effect on the subsequent earnings of students. Publication of 
the book prompted a question in the 1973 poll on the pub- 
he's perception of the importance of schooling to success in 
Hfe. The results show that the general public continued to 
regard education as crucial to success. Professional educa- 
tors' responses, on the other hand, may have been influenced 
by the Jencks book. 

The question and the results: 

How Important are achoola to one's future success — extrenne- 
ly Important, fairly Important, not too Important? 
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sional 




Totala 


In School 


Parents Parents Educators 




N = 1,627 


928 


620 


124 


306 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Extremely 












important 


76 


71 


81 


64 


69 


Fairly 












important 


19 


22 


16 


13 


28 


Not too 












important 


4 


5 


2 


2 


2 


hk) opinion 


1 


2 




1 


1 




100 


100 


99* 


100 


100 



*Due to rounding 



When asked if their feelings about the importance of edu- 
cation had changed over the years, only one in five replied 
in the affirmative. However, in the case of professional edu- 
cators the proportion was nearly three in JO and among this 
group the majority felt that education had become less im- 
portant. By contruit, few members of the general public said 
their views on the importance of education had changed. Of 
those whose views had changed, the great majority said it 
has been to strengthen their belief in education as a key to 
one's future success. 
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School Problems and Strengths 

Once again in 1973, Gallup sought to measure the pub- 
lics perception of local public school problems and strengths. 
The results, while not strikingly different from those of 1972, 
did show certain changes since 1969. Discipline still headed 
the list, but the percentage of respondents mentioning it as 
a problem declined from 26% to 22%, probably because of 
lessened turmoil occasioned by the Vietnam War, Rising in 
the list to second place was the complex of problems associ- 
ated with integration/desegregation; in 1969 these problems 
were in fifth place. In 1969 lack of proper school facilities 
was second; in 1973 it had dropped to ninth. 

The curriculum and the teachers headed the list of "par- 
ticularly good" features of the local public schools, as they 
had in 1972, On the negative side was the number of people 
who volunteered no particularly good features: 33% in 1972; 
28% in 1973, 

The question and the responses: 

What do you think are tha biggeat problama with which the 
public achoola In thla community muat deal? 

No Public Private Profea- 
National Children School School alonal 
Totala in School Parenta Parenta Educatora 



N = 


1,627 


928 


620 


124 


306 




% 


% 


% 


% 


H 


l^ck of 












discipline 


22 


20 


24 


32 


24 


Integration/ 












segregation 


18 


22 


14 


15 


19 


l^ck of proper 












financial 












support 


16 


14 


20 


10 


35 


Difficulty in 












getting "good" 












teachers 


13 


9 


16 


21 


6 


Use of drugs 


10 


11 


6 


12 


4 


Size of school/ 












classes 


9 


7 


10 


17 


13 


Poor curriculum 


7 


7 


7 


10 


16 


l-ack of proper 












facilities 


4 


3 


5 


4 


9 


Parents* lack 












of interest 


4 


4 


5 


2 


11 


School board 












policies 


4 


4 


5 


2 


5 


Pupils' lack of 












interest 


3 


4 


2 


2 


9 


Communication 












problems 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Transportation 












There are no 












problems 


4 


3 


6 


2 


2 


Miscailaneous 


4 


3 


5 


3 


7 


Don't know 


13 


16 


7 


6 


1 
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In your own opinion, in what waya are your local public achoola 
partlculariy good? 

No Public Private Profea- 

National Children School School aional 
Totals In School Ptirenta Parents Educators 



N = 


1,627 


928 


620 


124 


306 












% 


The curriculum 


26 


21 


34 


26 


34 


The teachers 


20 


1 7 


02 


20 


36 


School facilities 


6 


7 


9 


7 


16 


Extracurricular 












activities 


7 


7 


6 


5 


7 


Up-to-date teach- 












ing methods 


5 


5 


6 


4 


15 


No racial 












conflicts 


4 


4 


3 


1 


5 


Good adminis- 












tration 


4 


3 


4 


4 


6 


Small school/ 












classes 


0 


3 


0 


2 


6 


Good student- 












teacher rela- 












tionships 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Equal opportu- 












nity for all 


3 


4 


1 


4 


5 


Parental into.ost/ 












participation 


2 


2 


3 


2 


7 


Good discipline 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Close to home 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Good lunch 












program 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Kids are kept 












off the street 


1 


1 


1 




1 


Transportation 












system 












Nothing is good 


6 


5 


6 


15 


4 


Miscellaneous 


2 


1 


2 


1 


? 


Don't know 


26 


37 


15 


22 


4 
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Chapter 7 
The Sixth Annual Poll, 1974 



Events of the Year in Education 

Inflation was ravaging schools and colleges. "Inflation is 
the number-one enemy of the country," said President Gerald 
Ford immediately after taking office. It was also the number- 
one enemy of public and private education. School authori- 
ties, coping with a relentless rise in prices, cut back the 
purchase of instructional materials, halted new construction, 
and reduced maintenance and repair of the educational plant. 
Among the first victims of inflation were programs for the 
handicapped, the arts, and extra -class activities. Hiring of 
new or additional personnel was at a standstill in many com- 
munities. School administrators placed shaq) limitation on 
travel by school employees, wound down publication and 
public relations activities, and curtailed inservice workshops 
and institutes. 

"The prospect is that education will be living with austerity 
for some time to come," said the Education Commission of 
the States. Everything that an educational institution bought 
was going up in price, from paper to welding rods, from 
heating oil to textbooks. To impress on students and teachers 
the rigors of inflation, some school boards instructed them 
to use both sides of a piece of paper and to use the old- 
fashioned slates when possible. 

As a measure against inflation. President Ford set up 
summit conferences at which educators were asked to tell 
how to halt or reduce the cost spiral. All major educational 
associations sent representatives; and as President Ford sat 
and listened, educators took the occasion to press three 
lessons in educational economics: 1) schools and students 
are the victims of, not the contributors to, inflation; 2) edu- 
cation itself is an anti-inflationary process, because it trains 
people to become mere productive and in consequence they 
pay higher taxes; and 3) the federal government should in- 
crease its budgets for career education and training for the 
handicapped, to firm up the economy by increasing produc- 
tivity and reducing the welfare rolls. 

It was coincidental, if not altogether propitious, that this 
was also the year Congress enacted the massive Education 
Amendments of 1974, which Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) de- 
clared *'would go a long way toward resolving the major 
educational issues of our time." It was the first piece of school 
legislation to reach the newly installed President Ford, and 
he drew the biggest applause in his inaugural speech when 
he said he would sign it. He also said he would have to de- 
fer some of the programs that the amendments called for, 
because the total cost of the act would run over $25 billion 
within four years. 

Not the dollars but the educational policy of Congress made 
the Education Amendments a measure of towering sig- 
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nificance for many educators. In essence, the amendments 
broadened the pioneering Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; in doing so, they affected virtually ev- 
ery aspect of education in the United States. In sum. Congress 
said that not only the states and local school districts but the 
federal government, too, is responsible for the education of 
America's rhilf'ren. 

Under the acis umbrella. Congress authorized help for 
school districts coping with large numbers of "educationally 
deprived" children, the handicapped, and the bilingual. Mon- 
ey was promised for libraries; for guidance, health, and nutri- 
tion services; for instructional materials; and for a new effort 
to improve reading skills. Also promised was aid for educa- 
tional rese£jx:h, irservice education, arxl teacher training. Nor 
did Congress overlook career and vocational education, In- 
dian education, and new efforts to promote desegregation. 
Congress recognized the need to support such diverse efforts 
as dropout prevention and the use of museums as education- 
al agencies. And this: "The President is authorized to call 
and conduct a White House Conference on Education in 1977 
to stimulate a national assessment of the condition, needs, 
and goals of education." 

New national leadership for teachers came to the fore dur- 
ing the year. The National Education Association elected Jim 
Harris as president. He was the first black man to head the 
organization (a black woman, Elizabeth Koontz, served a<j 
NEA president in 1968-69). Harris took office undc a nc 
NEA constitution that made him eligible to be re-elf cted af- 
ter his one-year term expired and also gave his office new 
power and prestige. Among his first tasks was .o decide 
whether he should lead the 1.4 million-member organiza- 
tion into a new national labor federation of public employees, 
outside the AFL-CIO. Merger talks between the NEA and 
the American Federation of Teachers (part of the AFL-CIO) 
had broken down. 

The event that excited the press and many educators was 
the election of Albert Shanker as president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, a 425,000-member group in com- 
petition with the NEA. Shanker already wore the mantles 
of head of York City's United Federation of Teachers and 
New York State's United Teachers. He was also a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. Shanker was ix)rn in New York City 
to Jewish immigrant parents and rose from teacher to teach- 
er leader in New York. But Aloert Shanker had national goals 
and said he would first seek to expand the AFTs member- 
ship and influence in the South. "Power is better than power- 
lessness,** he said. 

Internationally minded educators were disturbed as world- 
wide reports continued the litany throughout the year that 



"UNESCO is in trouble." The United Nations EducationaL 
Scientific and Cultural Organization was created shortly after 
World War 11 with the ringing statement, "Since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
for peace must be built.'' For two decades UNESCO re- 
mained a hope among educators that the cultural resources 
of the globe could be mustered io promote good will and 
peace among nations. For two decades, however. Third World 
nations, often joined by delegates ft*om communist countries, 
sought to use UNESCO for their purposes: getting a large 
share of UNESCO resources to suj^rt their educational sys- 
tems and using the intemat'^^nal agency for propaganda. 

A climax came in 1974, when a majority of Arab and Com- 
munist countries voted to withhold aid for Israel and to 
restrict its participation in a regional grouping of UNESCO 
nations. The backlash was immediate. The United States 
declared it would cut or eliminate financial support unless 
the resolution was repealed. Froin many of the world's edu- 
cators, artists, scientists, writers, and musicians came pro- 
tests and threats that they would no longer support UNESCO 
until the anti-Israeli resolutions were rescinded. Additional- 
ly, many began to sense that UNESCO had lost its reason 
for being and had become an agency for political warfare. 
Leaders in Congress and in many national educational as- 
sociations deplored such trends and sought to return 
UNESCO to its main role: promoting good will and under 
standing among nations through culture and education. 

Neither global issues nor large national problems prevented 
educators in 1974 from noting other developments of the year 
— large and small: 

• Public school enrollments in the elementary grades con- 
tinued their persistent downward trend. 

• The hand calculator emerged as a new teaching device. 
Opposed by teachers, loved by students, the calcula- 
tor was gaining slow recognition from leaders in 
mathematics as "a new language which should be 
bi ought into the instructional programs." 

• A small number of schools began to train their students 
in the use of the metric system. Proponents of metrics 
prophesied that the system "will be in place in a dec- 
ade." Opponents said, "Why change?" 

• Among victims of inflation were national, regional, and 
state educational journals. "School journals are dying 
like flies," said one representative of the Educational 
Press Association. Some national educational maga- 
zines folded; others reduced their frequency of publi- 
cation; and most state educational journals became 
newspapers or newsletters. 

Poll Findings 

As in 1970, the 1974 poll included a random sample of 
high school juniors and seniors. These 299 students answered 
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many of the same questions asked of ^he adult sample, plus 
a few designed for the students only. 

Questions were developed for this poll on several new 
topics. Among them: crime and gangs in the schools; alter- 
native routes for students not interested in school work; sports 
participation for girls; training for citizenship; a compari- 
son of the way good and poor students use their time out- 
side school; and four possible constitutional amendments: 
1) to permit prayers to be said in public schools, 2) to 
permit government financial aid to church-related schools, 
3) to prohibit busing for racial integration of the schools, 
and 4) to equalize per-pupil expenditures for public educa- 
tion. And for high school juniors and seniors only, questions 
were asked about the purposes of school and the importance 
of a college education. 

The Major Problems 

No statistically significant change was found in the prob- 
lems cited in 1973 and 1974, although there were a few 
changes in rank among tlie first 10 problems. Gallup con- 
sidered it noteworthy that three of the top four problems (lack 
of discipline, integration/segregation, finance, and the use 
of drugs) related in various ways to student behavior - the 
kind that makes the front pages of the newspapers. In fact, 
slightly more than half of all mentions fell into this catego- 
ry. Students themselves named the same three problems: dis- 
cipline, racial problems, and drug use. 

The question and the findings: 

What do you think are the bigges: problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
Nationa! Children School School Juniors & 



Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Senio 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Lack of 












discipline 


23 


21 


25 


29 


32 


Integration/ 












segregation 












problems 


16 


17 


14 


17 


14 


Lack of proper 












financial 












support 


13 


11 


15 


17 


9 


Use o' drugs 


13 


13 


12 


15 


13 


Difficulty of 












getting "good" 












teachers 


11 


10 


13 


15 


11 


Size of school/ 












classes 


B 


4 


9 


8 


8 


Parents* lack 












of interest 


6 


6 


6 


4 


2 


School board 












policies 


4 


3 


6 


7 


2 


Poor 












curncu «Ti 


3 


4 


3 


3 


7 


Lack of ^.oper 












facilities 


3 


2 


5 


3 


6 


Pupils* lack 












of interest 


2 


2 


2 




14 


Poor com- 












munication 


* 


* 


1 


1 


4 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School 











Miscellaneous 


4 


3 


6 


There are no 








problems 


3 


3 


3 


Don't know/ 








no answer 


17 


23 


9 


*Less than 1% 









High 

Public Parochial School 
School School Juniors & 
Parents Parents Seniors 
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Crime and Gangs in the Schools 

Planners for this poll included seven superintendents of 
city schools, among them Salt Lake City, Pasadena, Charlot- 
tesville (Va.), St. Louis, and Seattle. They expressed con- 
cern that there was a growing problem of school crime. 
Therefore two questions were framed to reveal public im- 
pressions on the subject. The first was as follows, with resiOts 
as shown: 



No 

National Children 



High 

Public Parochial School 
School School Juniors & 





Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Senio 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Stealing 












Goes on a 












great deal 


33 


30 


35 


50 


37 


Some 


34 


31 


39 


29 


47 


Very littie 


15 


13 


18 


5 


15 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


18 


26 


8 


16 


1 


Student Uangs 












Yes, a big 












problem 


17 


18 


14 


21 


14 


Somewhat 












a problem 


31 


29 


33 


36 


40 


Not a problem 


32 


26 


44 


28 


45 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


20 


27 


9 


15 


1 



Again, residents of bigger cities and people in Western 
states tended to perceive the gang problem as more serious 
than did other groups. Also, nearly twice as muiy nonwhites 
as whites regarded gangs as "a big problem. 



From what you have heard or read, is it your impression that 
stealing (money, clothes, lunches, boolcs, etc.) goes on a great 
deal, some, or very little In the local public schools? 

Great Very Don't Know/ 

Deal Some Little No Answer 





% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL 


33 


34 


15 


18 


Sex 










Men 


29 


35 


17 


19 


Women 


36 


34 


12 


18 


R^-e 










White 


32 


36 


14 


18 


Nonwhite 


35 


26 


21 


18 


Education 










Elementary grades 


31 


25 


20 


24 


High school 


34 


33 


15 


18 


College 


31 


42 


12 


15 


Region 










East 


31 


33 


16 


20 


Midwest 


31 


39 


14 


16 


South 


30 


32 


16 


22 


West 


40 


31 


13 


16 


Community Size 










500»000 and over 


38 


32 


12 


18 


50,000 to 499,999 


35 


37 


13 


15 


2,500 to 49,999 


33 


35 


12 


20 


Under 2,500 


23 


34 


22 


21 



Note differences by city size and region of the country. 
Residents of large cities and Western states were most con- 
cemed by the crime problem. 

The second question and the results: 

Are students gangs that disrupt the school or bother other stu- 
dents a big problem, somewhat of a problem, or not a problem 
in the local public schools? 



What to Do with the Uninterested Student 

Gallup observed that in dealing with discipline problems, 
society must consider the student who is not interested in 
school and, consequently, is prone to trouble-making. "Many 
educators, he said, "suggest that such students be permit- 
ted to leave school rather than waste their time - and that 
of other students — by remaining in school." He went on 
to say that "the public has not accepted this point of view, 
chiefly because no agency is prepared to take responsibility 
for those released from school." 

The question and the responses: 

Soriic students have no interest In school work as now offered 
in junior and senior high school and they become a problem. Here 
are some ways that have been proposed for dealing with these 
students. Will you tell me In the case of each proposal whether 
or not you approve of It. 

A. Permit these students to quit school. 



No 

National Children 



High 

Public Parochial School 
S'^hool School Juniors & 





Totals 


In School 


Pok 'tnts 


Parents 


Seniors 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve 


18 


21 


14 


12 


44 


Disapprove 


78 


74 


82 


84 


53 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


4 


5 


4 


4 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



B. Have buslne .es and industries provide on-the-job train- 
ing as a substitute for regular school. 



Approve 


74 


77 


70 


67 


82 


Disapprove 


21 


17 


26 


31 


14 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


r 


_6 


4 




4 




Too 


100 


100 


Too 


100 



c 
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C. Have special training courses which would prepare them 
for lobs. 

' High 
No Public Prrochlal School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 


% 


% 


% % 


Approve 


94 


93 


94 


95 97 


Disapprove 


4 


3 


5 


3 1 


Don't know 










no answer 


2 


4 


1 


2 2 




100 


100 


100 


100 100 


D. Have a work-study 


program {Vt day 


at school, V» day on- 


the-job training). 








Approve 


86 


65 


69 


66 90 


Disapprove 


9 


9 


9 


12 in 


Don't know 










no answer 




6 


2 


2 *_ 




lOO' 


100 


100 


100 100 


•Less than 1% 










E. Give school credit for volunteer work 


during the school day 


with an approved organization, such as a local hospital day-care 


r nter, and th9 like. 








Approve 


77 


77 


77 


74 83 


Disapprove 


17 


15 


20 


24 15 


Don't know 










no answer 


6 


6 


3 


2 2 




100 


100 


100 


100 IOC 



F. Have separate programs for students with out-of-the- 
ordlnary Interests and talents. 



Approve 


79 


76 


82 


82 


83 


Disapprove 


14 


14 


13 


15 


13 


Don't know 












no answer 


_ 7 


10 


5 


3 


4 




100 


100 


lOO' 


100 


100 



High school juniors and seniors in the sample were a.siced 
this question, with results as shown: 

What would nuike school more interesting and useful to you? 

High School 
Juniors & Seniors 

35 
14 
10 
8 
8 
6 
6 
3 
2 
1 
6 
6 

117* 



Wider variety of subjects 

Better/more interested teachers 

Extracurricular activities 

Freedom to choose courses 

Better preparation for non-college students 

Better facilities 

More free time 

Better student/teacher relationships 
Open classrooms 

Better relationships between students 

Miscellaneous 

Nothing — it's all right now 

Don't know/no answer 



•Totals exceed 100% due to multiple answers by respondents 

Note that more than twice as many high school juniors and 
seniors as ?Mis would permit a student to quit school More- 
over, 22% i.f those interviewed said they would prefer to 



take a full-time job to continuing in school. The question and 
findings: 

If you could get a good full-time job, would you prefer taking 
the job or would you prefer to continue going to school? 

High School 
Juniors & Seniors 
% 

22 
76 
100 



Prefer full-time job 
Prefer to continue school 



Gallup summed up these findings as follows: 

The burden . rests with the school fo develop ways to 
deal with this problem In the present survey, five dif- 
ferent proposals for dealing with [uninterested] students were 
offered - in addition to one which would permit the stu- 
dent to quit school. Interestingly, the public approves of each 
of the five proposals by a heavy majority 

Of the five proposals offered, the one receiving the highest 
favorable vote calls for special courses which would tram 
students for jobs. 

Another plan that both students and their elders favor offers 
a middle ground. This plan would have "business and indus- 
tries" provide on-the-job training as a substitute for regular 
.school Presumably, under this plan the school would keep 
a close check on the student 

A plan tha*. would offer a work-study program with on**- 
half da> spent in school and the other half at training on the 
job produces a favorable response from 86% of the general 
public, 90% of high school juniors and seniors 

Giving school credit for volunteer worlc done during the 
school day - with an approved organization, such as a lo- 
cal hospital, day -care center, and the like - appeals to a large 
majority, as do special school programc designed especially 
for students with out of-the-oromary interests and talents. 

The conclusioi hat seems warranted, at least from the pub- 
lic's viewpoint, IS that the schools of the nation have a green 
light to devise programs that will permit hign school students 
to spend a great deal of their time outside the school with 
on-the-job ti ming or doing the kind of volunteer work that 
will lea( |ob But the schools must be responsible for 
executi ^ : plan and seein^ .a it that .students don t use the 
plan as ay of escaping from work ~ either in school or 
on the jOw 

Automatic Promotion 

The policy of automatic promotion found little support 
throughout the nation A slightly higher percentage of high 
school juniors and seniors than aduits supported this idea, 
but even among this group only 10% favored automatic pro- 
motion as ooposed to 87% who favored a plan that would 
require a student to repeat cou.ses that he failed but permit 
him to go on to the next year in the subjects that he passed. 



The question and findings: 

Some students are not able to keep up with their classmates 
and therefore fail their work. Which of these two ways of deal- 
ing with this problem do you orefer? 



National High School 

Totals Junk)rs & Seniors 

Automatic promotion 7 10 

Repeat failed courses 90 87 

No opinwn 3 3 

100 100 



How to Handle the Recalcitrant Student 

Gallup's analysis: 

While the .loninterested student poses a special problem, 
what to do with the recalcitrant student presents a more vexing 
discipline issue Complicating matters, the courts and school 
boards have set guidelines in many communities, with the 
result that teachers and administrators are at a loss to know 
how to deal with a student who consistently refuses to obey 
orders. Obviously, disciplinary action must take account of 
community attitudes. 

With this fact in mind, an effort was made in the p'-esent 
study to gain some insight mto die public's views The ques- 
tion was posed: ''What should be done with a high school 
student who refuses to obey his teachers?" 

Oddly enough, parents of school children and high school 
juniors and seniors take a more puninve attitude than do per- 
sons who have no children in school Slightly more than half 
(57%) of the parents of school children interviewed said they 
would expel the student, see that he spent extra time in school, 
or recommended that he be paddled Those who opted for 
a type of rehabilitation ("counsel,'' "work-study program," 
"change of teachers or courses," 'transfer to another school," 
^'discussions with teachers and principals," "^involvement of 
parents," and similar remedial measures) constitute 59^ 

The question and the findings: 

What should be done with a high school student who refuses 

to obey his teachers? ^, . 

nign 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 















Punitive Action 












Suspend/ 












expel 


31 


30 


32 


33 


41 


Punish 


11 


11 


11 


6 


4 


Detention 












time 


4 


3 


6 


5 


8 


Paddle 


7 


7 


8 


3 


3 


Rehabilitation 












Counsel 


13 


13 


14 


15 


17 


Provide work/ 












study 












program 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Discussions with 












principals, teachers, 










juvenile 












authorities 


8 


8 


7 


9 





ERIC 



Involve 



parents 


22 


19 


26 


30 


13 


Provide special 












curriculum/ 












teachers 


10 


9 


11 


12 


3 


Miscellaneous 


3 


3 


2 




6 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


10 


12 


7 


11 


7 



*Less than 1% 



Participation in Sports by Girls 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 attempted 
to rectify inequalities in sports programs offered boys and 
girls in the public schools. As the following questions and 
the responses show, the public may have been well ahead 
of lawmakers on such issues. 

Should girls be permitted to ptirtlclpate in noncontact sports 
— track, tennis, golf, baseball and the like — on the same teams 
with boys? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals in School Parents Parents Seniors 















Yes 


59 


58 


59 


66 


76 


No 


35 


34 


37 


30 


22 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


6 


8 


4 


4 


2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Should girls have equal financial support for their athletic ac- 
tivltles as boys? 



High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 















Yes 


88 


87 


88 


96 


89 


No 


7 


7 


8 


4 


9 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


5 


6 


4 




2 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Educational Innovation 

In this 1974 poll, a question about educational innovation 
first used in 1970 was repeated, with very similar results. 
In 1970, 20% of the respondents said they thought the local 
schools were "not interested enough"* in trying new methods; 
in the 1974 survey, 24% gave that response. A breakdown 
by groups shows some interesting differences. Parents with 
children in the public schools were more inclined to say the 
schools are too ready to try new ideas High school juniors 
and seniors (not interviewed in 1970) were far more likely 
than other groups to say the sch(K)ls were not interested in 
trying new ideas. 

The question and the result.s 



51 



Do you feel that the local public schools are not Interested 
enough In trying new ways and methods or are they too ready 
to try new Ideas? 













High 






No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors ft 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




H 


H 


H 




H 


Not interested 












enough 


24 


25 


21 


26 


48 


Too ready to 












try new 












ideas 


20 


17 


26 


23 


13 


Just aboui 












right 


32 


25 


42 


27 


34 


Don*t know/ 












no answer 


24 


33 


11 


24 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Teacher Tenure 










With the supply of teachers greater than the demand in 



many regions and specialties in 1974» pressures on local 
schools to change policies regarding '.enure had increased 
This survey showed that the general public generally opposed 
the principle of tenure. The same tenure question was in- 
cluded in the 1972 survey. An increase of three percentage 
pomts in the number favoring tenure was found in the 1974 
study, with a decline of five percentage pointi* m those 
opposed. 
The question and the fmdings: 

Most public school teachers have tenure; that Is, after a two- 
or thrre-year trial period they receive what amounte to a lifetime 
contract. Do you approve or disapprove of this policy? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve 


31 


32 


31 


34 


Disapprove 


56 


52 


61 


59 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


13 


16 


6 


7 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Information About the Schools 







Gallup observed: 

Parents of children in the public schools and in parochi- 
al/pnvate schools woulo like to have more information about 
the schools in the community Current journalistic practice 
in most paits of the nation is to give preference to "hard" 
news, that is, to events or happenings that usually relate to 
vandalism, racial troubles, discipline problems, protests, 
teacher stnkes. and similar news, which most laymen would 
describe as "bad'' news 

In some cities reporters make a serious effort to find good 
news. The interest of parents, however, is in information 
which probably fits neither category, but which enables them 
to make better judgments about the schools and the educa- 



tion of their children Newsletters from the school nuiy be 
the only way to supply this need 

To discover the interest of different groups in the schools, 
the 1974 survey included this question with results as shown: 



Would you like to know more about the schools In this com- 


munity? 




No 








Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


H 


H 


H 


Yes 


54 


45 


64 


61 


No 


38 


44 


31 


34 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


11 


5 


5 




100 


100 


100 


100 



When those who answered yes were asked, "What kind 
of information would be of particular interest to you?** the 
responses, in order of frequency, were: 

1. The '^nrricL'lunfl 

2. Qualifications of teachers 

3. Current methods of teaching 

4. How the schools are administered 

5. The problem of discipline 

6. The financial status of the schools 

7. Extracurricular activities 

8. Academic ratings of the schools 

^. Student attitudes toward the schools 

10. More information about **my child** 

1 1 . Handling of students with special problems 

12. Information about the grading system 

13. Problems of integration 

14. How parents can become involved in school activities 

Constitutional Amendments Affecting the Schools 

Four amendments to the U.S. Constitution suggested in 
1974 dealt with these matters: busing to achieve racial in- 
tegration, equalization of funds to narrow the gap between 
scnools in poor and well-to-do communities, government 
financial aid to parochial schools, and an amendment that 
would permit prayers to be said in the public schools. 

If these amendments had been made the subject of nation- 
wide referenda, these majorities would likely have been found: 

1 . An amendment to permit prayers: in favor 77 %, op- 
posed 17%. no opinion 6%. 

2 An amendment to permit government financial aid 
to pafv/chial schools: in favor 52%. opposed 35%, 
no opnjon 13%. 

3. An amendiii^nt to equalize amounts spent within a 
state on school chudrcn: in favor 66%, opposed 22% . 
no opinion 12%. 

4. An amendment to forbid busing to achieve racial in- 
tegration* in favor of busmg 18%. opposed 72%, no 
opinion 10%. 
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Because of some interesting demographic differences m 
responses to these questions, detailed breakdowns follow: 

TtwM proposals ars being suggested to amend the U.S. Con- 
stitution. As I read each one, wHi you tell me If you favor or op- 
pose It? 

A. An amendment to the Constitution that would permit pray- 
ers to be said In the public schools. 

Don't Know/ 
Favor Oppose No Answer 



Favor Oppose 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 





H 


% 


H 


NATIONAL 


77 


17 


6 


Sex 








Men 


75 


20 


5 


Women 


80 


15 


5 


Race 








White 


77 


18 


5 


Nonwhite 


78 


16 


6 


Education 








Elementary grades 


84 


9 


7 


High school 


81 


14 


5 


College 


67 


28 


5 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


69 


25 


6 


30 to 49 years 


79 


16 


5 


50 years and over 


80 


13 


7 


Religion 








Protestant 


82 


13 


5 


Roman Catholic 


79 


15 


6 


Jewish 


34 


61 


5 


Ail others 


50 


41 


9 


Region 








East 


75 


19 


6 


Midwest 


77 


17 


6 


South 


86 


10 


4 


West 


68 


26 


6 


Political affiliation 








Republican 


81 


13 


6 


Democrat 


77 


17 


6 


Independent 


74 


21 


5 



B. An amendment to the Constitution that would permit govern- 
ment financial aid to parochial schools. 

Don't Know/ 
Favor Oppose No Answer 





% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL 


52 


35 


13 


Sex 








Men 


50 


39 


11 


Women 


55 


31 


14 


Race 








White 


53 


35 


12 


Nonwhite 


50 


29 


21 


Education 








Elementary grades 


51 


28 


21 


High school 


56 


31 


13 


College 


48 


44 


8 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


56 


33 


11 


30 to 49 years 


54 


35 


11 


50 years and over 


50 


35 


15 


Religion 








Protestant 


44 


41 


15 


Roman Catholic 


76 


15 


9 


Jewish 


27 


66 


7 


Ail others 


39 


48 


13 





H 


% 


H 


Region 








East 


59 


GO 


11 


Midwest 


59 


32 


9 


*^^uth 


45 


36 


19 


West 


46 


43 


11 


Pc^^ncM affiliation 








RepuLiican 


49 


39 


12 


Democ'at 


54 


32 


14 


Indppcndent 


53 


35 


12 



C. At pi«^ent some pul>lic school distficts spend less than others 
per child in school. Would you favor or oppose a constitutional 
amendment to reduce these differences? 

Don't Know/ 
Favor Oppose No Answer 





% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL 


66 


22 


12 


Sex 








Men 


66 


24 


10 


Women 


67 


19 


14 


Race 








White 


65 


23 


12 


Nonwhite 


75 


13 


12 


Education 








Elementary grades 


69 


12 


19 


High school 


66 


21 


13 


College 


65 


28 


7 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


73 


17 


10 


30 to 49 years 


64 


?7 


9 


50 years and over 


65 


19 


16 


Religion 








Protestant 


65 


22 


13 


Roman Catholic 


67 


22 


11 


Jewish 


84 


9 


7 


All others 


71 


18 


11 


Region 








East 


64 


20 


16 


Midwest 


65 


24 


11 


South 


67 


22 


11 


West 


71 


21 


8 


Political affiliation 








Republican 


56 


29 


15 


Democrat 


71 


13 


11 


Independent 


67 


22 


11 



D. Do you favor busing of school children for the purpose of 
racial integration or should busing for this purpose be prohibited 
through a constitutional amendment? 

Don't Know/ 
Favor Oppose No Answer 





% 


% 




NATIONAL 


18 


72 


10 


Sex 








Men 


19 


73 


8 


Women 


18 


71 


11 


Race 








White 


\5 


75 


10 


Nonwhite 


40 


47 


13 


Education 








Elementary grades 


21 


70 


9 


High school 


15 


75 


10 


College 


22 


67 


11 


Age 








1 8 to 29 years 


22 


67 


11 


30 to 49 years 


16 


74 


10 


50 years and over 


18 


72 


10 



f ■ 



53 



Don't Know/ 
Favor Oppr/se No Answer 





H 






Kic*9stflnt 


16 


75 


g 


Roman Catholic 


19 


70 


11 


Jewish 


21 


68 


11 


All others 


30 


55 


15 


Region 








East 


17 


70 


13 


Midwest 


18 


74 


8 


South 


20 


73 


7 


West 


17 


70 


13 


Po!itlcai affiliation 








Republican 


13 


78 


9 


Democrat 


22 


69 


9 


Independent 


16 


72 


12 



A Letter Grade for School Quality 

For the first time in 1974, the poll asked respondents to 
use the familiar letter-grading system to rate their local public 
schools. This question has been used ever since, not only 
wj reveal perceptions about local schools but about the schools 
of the nation and the schools one's children attend. Gallup 
introduced the question by observing that the public schools 
represent one of the two or three American institutions at 
have held the respect and confidence of a majority of citizens 
in a period of widespread cynicism and disillusionment. He 
was referring to the Watergate syndrome and reaction to the 
Vietnam War. 

Gallup noted that wide variations were found in responses 
fiom different segnients of the sample, but observed that educators 
could take comfort from the fact that the people who prob- 
ably know their local schools best - the parents of children 
in the public schools - give them the highest rating. 

The question and the results: 

Students are often given the grades A,B,C,D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools them- 
selves *n this community, were graded In the same way. What 
gradi ajM you give the . Jblk: schools here - A,B,C,D, or FAIL? 

High 

No Public Parochial School 
National Children School School Juniors & 
Totals In School Parents Parents Seniors 





% 




% 


% 




A rating 


18 


16 


22 


12 


9 


B rating 


30 


22 


42 


28 


41 


C rating 


21 


19 


24 


22 


35 


D rating 


6 


7 


4 


9 


10 


Fait 


5 


4 


3 


15 


2 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


20 


32 


J 


14 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



A different breakdown of findings: 

Don t Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 






% 


NATIONAL 


18 


30 


21 


6 


5 


20 


Sex 














Men 


18 


30 


21 


7 


5 


19 


Women 


18 


30 


20 


6 


4 


22 



ErIcm 



Don't Know/ 





A 


D 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No An< 








H 






% 


R8C6 














Whk'e 


18 


30 


21 


6 


4 


21 


iMonwniie 


1 Q 


31 


17 


5 


10 


19 


education 














Elementary grades 


25 


24 


13 


5 


4 


29 


Mign school 


19 


28 


22 


6 


4 


21 


College 


13 


38 


22 


7 


4 


16 


Age 














18 to 24 years 


11 


24 


34 


10 


4 


17 


25 to 29 year^ 


18 


29 


20 


9 


4 


20 


30 to 49 year 


18 


37 


21 


5 


5 


14 


50 years and over 


21 


24 


17 


5 


4 


29 


Community size 














1 million and over 


13 


27 


20 


7 


8 


25 


500.000 to 999.999 


20 


21 


22 


9 


5 


23 


50.000 to 499.999 


16 


33 


23 


6 


4 


18 


2.500 to 49,999 


25 


34 


16 


2 


4 


19 


Under 2.500 


18 


31 


21 


6 


3 


21 



The Public's Perceptions of a **Good'' School 

Educators often ask how the public reaches a judgment 
that a school is "go(jd." To shed light on the reasons, this 
question was asked. 

If you could seno a Ci^Md of yours to any school in this area, 
to what school would wcu send him? 

Those who responded (68% of the total) were then asked 
to tell exactly why they selected this school. Their answers, 
summarized, can be stated as follows: 

The good school has teachers who are interested in their 
work and in their students, teachers who make their classes 
interesting, enough variety in the curriculum to interest stu- 
dents who are not college-bound, good discipline and respect 
for authority, good student/teacher relationships, and good 
student-to-student relationships. 

Many other things were mentioned: modern equjpment, 
small classes, good administration, up-to-date teaching methods, 
religious training, etc. 

Training tor Citizenship 

The failure of many young people to register and to vote 
in the presidential election of 1972 led some critics to ques- 
tion the wisdom of letting young persons vote at the age of 
18, permitted by the 26th Amendment to the Constitution, 
passed in 1971 Since the schools must bear much of the respon- 
sibility for preparing young people for citizenship, an im- 
portant question arose. Do high school juniors and seniors 
know enough about the Constitution, government, and the 
political process to enable them to cast a reasonably intelli- 
gent vote? 

To obtain the views of the public ~ and of high school 
juniors and seniors themselves - this question was included 
in the survey: 



Young people who reach the age of 18 now have the ri^ht to 
vote. The question arises as to whether high school courses ^ive 
students enough informatk>n about the Constitution, about govern- 
ment and the political process, to enable them to vote intelli- 
gently. What Is your impression — how good a fob do the scikx>Is 
perform in this respect: good, fair, or poor? 

High 







No 


Public 


Parochial 


School 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Juniors & 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 


Seniors 




H 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Good 


33 


28 


39 


38 


47 


Fair 


33 


32 


35 


36 


34 


Poor 


16 


18 


13 


15 


16 


Don't know/ 












no answer 


18 


22 


13 


11 


3 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Time Spent on Four Activities by 
Better Versus Poorer Students 

Gallup observed: 

Parents who are concerned about their children's progress 
in school can gain some guidance from facts gathered in the 
survey indicating how students with higher grades spend their 
out-of-school hours in contrast to students with lower grades. 

The time spent on four activities was recorded for a typi- 
cal day reading not connected with school work, homework, 
listening to radio, and viewing television The results, when 
analyzed, show that students at the top of their class, and 
students with above-average grades, spend markedly more 
time reading for pleasure than do the poorer sU*dents 

Students at the top of their class actually devote nearly twice 
as much time to reading not connected with their school work 
as do the students in the lower half of their classes. Also, 
they spend more tune on homewoik and far less time watchmg 
television. 

This finding confirms the results reported in other studies 
made in the United States and Great Britain Students who 
do less well in their school work tend to spend more time 
on television and less on reading than do the students at the 
top of their classt s. 

Persons who grow up in an earlier generation may be shocked 
by the small amount of time students of today spend on reading 
And, judging from the information obtained from high school 
juniors and seniors, the years spent in school have little ap- 
parent effect in encouraging; greater time spent in reading 

High school juniors and seniors in the upper half of their 
classes spent only 17 minutes, the median, on a given day 
reading tor pleasure Those in the lower half spent only five 
minutes. A total of 30% of those in the upper half read nothing 
not required; more than half (53%) of those in the lower half 
read nothing 

No significant differences were found in respect to radio 
listening. About the same percentage of all three groups listened, 
and the amount of time spent averaged about the same for 
those at the top as for those at the bottom 

The parents who want to see their children improve their 
grades might follow this time schedule for their out-of-schot)l 
activities 



Reading for pleasure - 30 minutes to one hour 
Doing homework - one hour 
Listening to radio ~ 30 minutes to one hour 
Viewing television - not more than one and one-half hours 

The question and the findings: 

Is this child at the top of his/her class, at>ove average, aver- 
age, or l)elow average in his/her grades? (Asked of parents, who 
responded foi their oldest child in school) 

Where do you stand academically In your class — near the top, 
above average, avera^, or below average? (Asked of high sch/ool 
juniors and seniors) 



Parents High School 

of School Juniors & 

Children Seniors 

Near top 20 23 

Above average 34 30 

Average 40 45 

Below average 4 2 

Don't know/no answer 2 -_ 

VjO 100 



Thinking now at>out this chiM, how much time does this child 
spend in these various ways on a typical school day in the hours 
when he/she is not in school? 

Parents of public school children reported: 

Minutes Spent Minutes Spent 
None (Median) (Mean) 



Amount of Time Spent 
Reading Not Connected 
With Homework 



Top of class 


11 


35 


53 


Above average 


26 


29 


44 


Lower half 


34 


20 


28 


Doing homework 








Top of class 


15 


57 


68 


Above average 


22 


40 


57 


Lower half 


27 


30 


39 


Looking at tebvision 








Top 01 cleiSS 


10 


97 


97 


Above average 


6 


94 


94 


Lower half 


9 


127 


145 


Listening to radio 








Top of class 


39 


27 


59 


Above average 


43 


26 


56 


Lower half 


40 


29 


53 



Thinking only of the last school day, whk^h you mentk>ned above, 
how .luch time did you spend? 

High school juniors and seniors reported: 

Minutes Spent Minutes Spent 
None (Median) (Mean) 



Amount of Time Spent 
Reading Not Connected 



With Homework 








Top of class 


30 


17 




Above average 


5' 


5 


24 


Doing homework 








Top of class 


32 


30 


52 


Above average 


43 


29 


44 


Looking at television 








Top of class 


31 


50 


60 


Above average 


23 


100 


102 


Listening to riKlio 








Top of class 


23 


41 


70 


Above average 


22 


50 


85 



55 



The Most Important Things Juniors and Seniors Say 
T^ey Are Getting Out of School 

When high school juniors and seniors were asked this question. 

Who do you feel are the most important things you are get- 
ting out of school? 

the answers that come up most frequently were **making friends," 
and "learning to get along with peopie." These reasons were 
cited even more often than **gaining a general education" or 
''preparing for a job after high school." Fourth in frequency 
of mentions was "preparation for college." 

Very few students mentioned goals usually cited by edu- 
cators: "personal development," "acquiring a sense of values," 
"widening one's outlook," "becoming more mature." Some 
students said they had developed a greater sense of respon- 
sibility, more self-reliance, and that they had learned to cope 
better witli people and problems; but very few juniors and 
seniors said that the most important thing they were getting 
out of school was development of their individual capabilities 

The Goals of Education as Seen by 
High School Juniors and Seniors 

When high school juniors and seniors were asked, "What 
are the overall educational goals of the school you attend?" 
their answers fell chiefly into three categories: 



1 To prepare students for college, 43%. 

2. To prepare students for jobs, 25%. 

3. To graduate students and get them out of achool, 10% . 
Few cited, as a goal of education, the development of the 

individual student. 

Importance of College Education 

The following question, asked of the high school juniors 
and seniors. Provided interesting views when considered in 
the context of the many discussions of the day on the "rele- 
vance of college education." 

The question and findings: 

How important is a college education today: extremely important, 
fairly important, not too important, or not important at all? 



Extremeiy 
Fairly 
Not too 
Not at all 

Don't t<now/no answer 



High School Juniors & Seniors 
% 

36 
51 
10 
2 

1^ 

100 



Er|c 56 



Chapter 8 
The Seventh Annual Poll, 1975 



Events of the Year in Education 

Achievement scores of students, both college- and non- 
college-bound, declinec sharply during the year and set off 
widespread concern and discussion among educators and the 
public. 

The bad news about what American students knew and did 
not know came first from the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP), which reported that "the declines 
m scores took place among all levels of students, from 9-year- 
olds through 17-year-olds, and reflected a disturbing lack 
of knowledge in science and math/ Then came a report from 
the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) that high 
school graduates had a shaky grip on math and verbal skills 
The CEEB's scholastic aptitude test results showed that high 
school seniors in 1975 scored 10 points lower than did the 
seniors a year before; math scores were eight points lower 
It was the sharpest single drop in scores in any one year since 
1962, when a gradual decline in student achievement had 
begun. 

The mass media took up the reports with zest. Newspaper 
articles, columns, and editorials, along with radio and tele- 
vision made much of the NAEP's revelations that elemen- 
tary school children could not answer correctly "a typical 
science que,stion,'' and that 17-year-olds could not correctly 
calculate a taxi fare or balance a checkbook "We're caught 
with our scores down," said one Colorado educator, "and 
we don t know why or what to do " 

Critics of Americas public schools used the facts to be- 
wail "the schools' unwillingness or inability to teach students 
to read, write, and figure ''The) accused the schcwls of "dis- 
regard for the three R s," "lack of classroon discipline,'' and 
"lowering of educational standards." Educators respcmded by 
setting up commissions and panels to find reasons for the 
test-score declines. 

Reports about low student achievement coincided with 
equally disturbing news about how students behaved in 
school. In essence the news was that crime had come to the 
schools to Slay. Murder, rape, assau'ts, extortion, robbery, 
and vandalism were rampant in clas,sf(x:)ms, sch(K)l halls, and 
grounds. A U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Dclin 
quency released what it called a report card on the nation's 
schools, with an "A" tor violence and vandalism Summing 
up 1971-75 investigations in 750 school uistricts. the sub- 
committee revealed 70,000 assaults on teachers each year 
and hundreds of thousands of attacks on students, including 
100 murders 

The subcommittee report printed explicit facts. In Los An- 
geles, 60 gun episodes took place in the first four months 
of 1975, including one student killing. In San Francisco, gang 



warfare and organized mayhem terrorized students and 
teachers, In Birmingham, Alabama, school officials carried 
guns for their own protection In St Louis, repairs for van- 
dalized schools cost $250,000 in 12 months In Broward 
County, Florida, the number of arson ca*.es doubled from 
i974 to 1975 

The subcommittee estimated the cost of school vandalism 
at $500,000 a year. The list of crimes committed by students 
on school property included rapes and attempted rapes, rob- 
beries, and "unrestricted use of knives, clubs, pistols and 
sa wed-off shotguns." In some high schools students provided 
the services of prostitutes Drugs were easy to buy. 

No part of the country was immune, the subcommittee 
reported, although serious violence and crime occurred more 
often in large urban high schools. 

To cope with school crime, principals enforced stringent 
discipline codes, sought the help of parents, and looked to 
guidance and counseling staffs for ways to mitigate violent 
and aberrant student behavior But the most common step 
was to hire more school guards ("security personnel"). The 
National Association of School Security D rectors became 
a visible and vocal group on the education scene in 1975. 

Suspension and expulsion were among the means school 
authorities used in coping with student violence and misbe- 
havior. And 1975 as the year when the U S Supreme Court 
ruled, in two separate cases, that students facing su.spension 
have protection under the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The two cases, Goss v. Lopez and Wood 
V Strickland, sharply limited th*^. power of school authori- 
ties to impose penalties without due process procedures 

The first case involved Dwighl Lopez, one of nine stu- 
dents in Columbus, Ohio, who had been suspended without 
a hearing from high school for up to 10 days The students 
were accused of disturbances in lunchrooms, auditoriums, 
and classrooms In filing an action against the Columbus 
Board of Eulucation, the students and their parents complained 
that the suspensions deprived them the right of an education 
without a hearing. When the case finally reached the U S 
Supreme Court, the decision was five to four in favor of the 
students Said the majority opinion "The authority of the 
state [Ohio] to enforce standards of conduct in its schools 
must be exercised with constitutional safeguards . . To- 
tal exclusion from the educational pr(x:css (even for 10 days) 
IS a serious event in the life of the suspended child Stu- 
dents facing such suspension must be given oral or writ- 
ten notice of the charges . and an opportunity to present 
their side of the story " 

The second case came to the high court from Mena, Ar- 
kansas Three tenth-grade girls were accused ol spiking a 
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bowl of punch for a school party. The principal suspended 
them for a maximum of two weeks and recommended that 
the board suspend them for the remainder of the school term. 
The students and their parents took the case to the courts, 
claiming the expulsion was without due process and seeking 
damages against the school board and its officials. 

The U.S. Supreme Court agreed unanimously with the stu- 
dents. The essence of its opinion was this: School officials 
are not immune from damages if they knew or should have 
known that their actions would violate the constitutional nghts 
of students. The amount of the damages, however, would 
have to be decided in another trial. 

While many school officials complained that the two rul- 
ings would erode their authority, state education agencies 
and local school boards b^an revising their policies to bring 
them in line with the Supreme Court's decisions. 

When not preoccupied by education's problems of the year, 
parents and educators took notice of what was called "the 
most hopeftil development in education in a decade" - the 
alternative school. 

The 197' most authoritative estimates had placed the num- 
ber of alternative schools at 600. By the end of 1975, the 
count stood at 1,400. Proponents predicted that by the mid- 
dle of 1976 the number would exceed 5,000. 

The striking growth of this new educational venture took 
place within the public school system. Alternative public 
schools provided parents, teachers, and students with options 
and choices for learning beyond, or in addition to, those 
offered by conventional public schools. Alternative schools 
took any one of a number of directions. Some emphasized 
the basics and discipline; others offered a rich choice of the 
arts; still others stressed independent study. They went un- 
der such names as open schools, schools without walls, learn- 
ing centers, continuation schools, multicultural schools, and 
schools within schools. An alternative school in Hartford, 
Connecticut, related most of its curriculum to community 
problems. A school in Berkley, California, was largely con- 
trolled by student decisions on curriculum 

A 1975 report by a consortium of alternative schools said 
**The fast-spreading alternative schools suggest that the most 
far-'.eaching experimentation and innovation ever to occur 
in public education is now under way. . There has never 
been anything like it " 



Pill Findings 

Among a number of new question., a^l^^d in the 1975 poll 
were two of special nistorical interest For the first time, peo- 
ple were asked to choose among areas in which new federal 
funds might be expended and to speculate on causes of the 
SAT score decline, which was later u^ become the subjec t 
of a national blue-ribbon panel investigation Answers to 
these questions will be presented first 



Federal Aid for the Public Schools 

Gallup said: 

Resistance to higher property taxes and to other state and 
local taxes has led many educators to the beliei that the educa- 
tional system must rely to a greater extent in the future on 
the federal government for needed funds 

Since the federal government itself is besieged for increased 
appropriations by all departments and agencies of govern- 
ment, and for a host of social programs, the question arises 
as to where the public schools stand vis-a-vis these other 
claimants for federal revenue. 

The present contnbution of the federal government to typi- 
cal school districts is minor, and half of those questioned 
in the present survey were unaware that the federal govern- 
ment provides money for their local schools Even in the case 
of those who were aware tnat the federal government does 
provide some money, there is much confusion as to the size 
of the federal contribution 

The need for greater financial assistance to the schools is 
found throughout the nation. When the public is asked to 
name the greatest problems which their local public schools 
face, the need for greater financing is typically cited among 
the first three needs or problems of the local schools. 

To discover the strength of the public school's case rela- 
tive to 10 other programs that call for sizable amounts from 
the federal treasury, respondents were asked to state which 
one of these programs should be given first consideration 
when additional federal money becomes available Survey 
participants were asked also for their second and third 
choices 

The question and the findings: 

If and when more federal money from Washington Is availa- 
ble, which one of the areas on this card do you think should be 
given first consideration when these funds are distributed? And 
which one of these areas do you think should be given second 
consideration? And which one of these areas do you think should 
be given third consideration? 

NATIONAL TOTALS 
First Second Third Combined 
Choice Choice Choice Choice 





% 




% 


% 


Health care 


18 


19 


16 


53 


Pubhc school education 


16 


15 


17 


48 


Law enforcement 


11 


14 


16 


41 


Welfare and aid to poor 


14 


11 


7 


32 


Pubhc housing 


10 


9 


7 


26 


Pollution, conservation 


8 


8 


8 


24 


Mass transit (trains, buses) 


6 


7 


6 


19 


Military defense 


6 


5 


5 


16 


Agricultural aid 


4 


4 


7 


15 


Highway improvement 


4 


4 


5 


13 


Foreign a«d 


1 


1 


1 


3 


No opinion 


2 


3 


5 


10 



Gallup said 



If future Congresses were to follow these priorities, then 
the public sch(X)ls should look f()r\vard t' substantial increases 
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in federal financing.* By the same token, military defense, 
which presently takes almost a third of the federal budget, 
would get proportionately less. 

While the public schools stand near the top of the list, it 
should be pointed out that no single program of the 11 listed 
obtains more than 18% of the first choices and only one, 
health care, gets more than half of all choices ~ fii'^t, sec- 
ond, and third. 

Public school education receives 16% of the first choices 
and a total of 48% of the three choices combined. 

The Decline in SAT Scores 

Gallup said: 

Educators have cited many reasons for declining national 
test scores reported in recent years, particularly in the ca:>e 
of the SAT test given to high school seniors who are interested 
in going on to college. 

Do parents and the general public hold the same opinions 
as educators? To find out, an ''open'' quesuon dealing with 
this problems was included in the survey. 

Anai>c*.s of the public's verbatim responses shows that the 
reason offered most often for declining test scores is lack 
of student interest and motivation. The public offers one ex- 
planation seldom stressed by professional educators. In earlier 
years, competition to find places in college proved to be a 
powerful incentive to work hard and to get good grades. Now 
students know that, even if they do poorly in school, they 
can stih find some college that will admit them. Moreover, 
a college education is not deemed as important as it once 
was in finding a job. Many respondents point out that col- 
lege graduates are having a hard time getting jobs. The net 
effect of this has been to remove some of the drive to work 
hard and to excel. 

Nearly the same percentage of respondents cite the lack 
of discipline in the home and in the school . Some typical 

tnments are: ''Parents no longer insist that their children 
apply themselves and get their work done " They let their 
children run wild in :he streets." Teachers are too lenient 
anc' don't require adequate performance." Teachers spend 
too much time trying to keep order in class " 

N«*xt in frequency of mention are those responses which 
cite ti)e curriculum as being too easy Examples of diese are. 
"Smdents have been allowed to learn what they want to learn 
and not what they need to learn " Too many soft subjects " 
''Not enough attention to basic subjects." 

Approximately one response in five blames the teachers 
and their lack of interest. Respondents say, Teachers do not 
re<]uire students to learn anymore." Teachers at each level 
pass the buck back to the previous level and say 'You didn t 
do your work well'." "All teachers are interested in is more 
money." 



•Federal expenditures for educaiion did indeed increase over ihe nexi five 
years uniiK by 1980, the federal share of the naiion s total expenditures for 
public education reached 9% After ihat« however^ they plunged uniiK in 
1988, the federal share was barely 6% 



Many other causes for the declining scores of students were 
offered, among them the idea that television occupies too 
much of young peoples' time and that outside activities draw 
too much of their interest. Respondents also cited overcrowd- 
ing, drugs, and such other reasons as *the complete break- 
down of the public school system" and 'Hiie disintegration 
0* the family." 

The question and the resf nses: 

1 he national tests that have been given to students through- 
out the nation indicate that students today do not have as high 
scores as they had a few years ago In many subject areas. What 
do you think is the reason for this? 



Students' lack of mterest/motivation 29% 

Lack of discipline in the home and school 26% 
Poor curriculum (too easy, not enough emphasis 

on basics) 22% 

inadequate teachers, uninterested teachers 21% 

Too many outside interests, including TV 6% 
Miscellaneous, including integration, overcrowding, 

drugs, etc. 13% 

No opinion 13% 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of nrijltiple answers ) 



School Problems and Ratings 

Summaries of ^ nses to the two questions that were 
perennials of the Gallup education poll - major problems 
and school ratings — follow: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
pub//c schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Lack of discipline 


23 


23 


23 


21 


Integration/segrega- 










tion/busing 


15 


17 


11 


16 


Lack of proper 










financial support 


14 


13 


15 


13 


Difficulty of getting 










"good" teachers 


11 


11 


12 


12 


Size of school/ 










classes 


10 


7 


13 


5 


Use of drugs 


9 


10 


9 


10 


Poor curriculum 


5 


4 


7 


5 


Cnme/vandalism/ 










stealing 


4 


5 


4 




Lack of proper 










facilities 


3 


2 


3 


4 


Pupils' lack of 










interest 


3 


4 


2 


2 


Parents* lack of 










interest 


2 


2 


3 


3 


School board 










policies 


1 


1 


1 


2 


There are no 










problems 


5 


4 


6 




Miscellaneous 


12 


11 


13 


24 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


10 


13 


6 


5 



(Totals add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
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The rating question: 

Students are often given the grades A, B, C, D, and FAIL to 
denote the quality of their worlc. Suppose the public schools 
themselves, in this community, wtre graded in the same way. 
What grade would you give the publl*: schools here — A, B, C, 
D, oi FAIL? 



No 



Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A rating 


13 


11 


17 


5 


B rating 


30 


26 


36 


25 


C rating 


28 


27 


29 


24 


D rating 


9 


9 


8 


16 


FAIL 


7 


7 


7 


18 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


13 


20 


3 


12 



The 1975 poll registered a significant drop in the number 
of persons giving the schools a grade of A. The change was 
from 18% in 1974 to 13% in 1975. 

The lowest ratings of the public schools come, understand- 
ably, from parents whose children are now attending mdepen- 
dent/parochial schools. In this group, only 5 % give the public 
schools an A rating; 34% give them a rating of either D or 
FAIL. 

Gallup speculated that the public's rating of the schools 
was influenced by a general loss of conHdence in and re- 
spect fcr all American institutions. He said: 

Education and the church, it should be pointed out, still 
have much higher confidence ratings than Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, organized labor, or big business. A Gallup Poll 
released in July 1975, shows that the public gives a higli con- 
fidence rating of 67% to the schools as opposed to a 40% 
confidence rating for Congress, a 38% confidence rating for 
organized labor, and a 34% rating for big business. 

Apart from this, it should be pointed out, the media have 
given wide publicity this year to the increasing crime and 
vandalism in the schools throughout the nation and to the 
declining test scores as reported by national college entrance 
examinations. 

When Gallup analyzed the results by socioeconomic 
groups, a fact important to the education profession came 
to light. The two bellwether groups - the college educated 
and the young adults - gave the public schools the lowest 
ratings. Clearly, Gallup observed, this should be regarded 
as a warning signal. 

In 1974, 40% of the 18-29 age group gave the public 
schools an A or B rating. In 1975 only 32% of this age group 
gave the schools an A or B rating. In 1974, 51 % of those 
who had attended college gave the schools an A or B rating. 
In 1975 this proportion dropped to 43%. In the 1975 sur- 
vey, 41% of those who attended college gave the schools 
a C or D rating, compared to 29% who gave the schools 
a C or D in 1974. 



Abuse of Drugs and Alcohol 

In 1975, 59% of parents with children in the public schools 
perceived the abuse of drugs by young people locally to be 
a serious problem. This was true in communities of all sizes 
n all parts of the nation, whereas it had been regarded as 
>erious only in large cities five years earlier. Alcohol abuse 
was newly perceived as a serious problem also m small as 
well as large conmiunities. 

These two questions were asked. 

Is the use of drugs by young people a serious problem in this 
community? What about alcoholic drinks? 

Drugs a Serious Local Youth Problem 









uon I ivnow/ 




Yes 


Nn 


no Answer 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


58 


27 


15 










Men 


56 


29 


15 


wumoi 1 


60 


25 


15 


Race 








White 


57 


28 


15 


Nonwhite 


64 


21 


15 


Age 








1 o to years 


56 


32 


12 


ou 10 4? years 


61 


27 


12 


50 years and over 


57 


22 


21 


Education 








CItrTlcjiUary yrdUco 


62 


21 


17 


nign scnooi 


59 


27 


14 




53 


31 


16 


Community size 








1 million and over 


54 


26 


20 




57 


25 


18 


DU.UUU 10 47^,999 


62 


23 


15 


^,3UU 10 49,999 


69 


21 


10 




51 


35 


14 


Region 








East 


51 


31 


18 


Midwest 


63 


24 


13 


South 


59 


27 


14 


wesi 


60 


24 


16 




Alcohol a Serious Local Youth Problem 








Don't Know/ 




Yes 


No 


No Answer 






% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


55 


27 


18 


Sex 






Men 


53 


31 


16 


Women 


56 


24 


20 


Race 








White 


54 


28 


ia 


Nonwhite 


59 


25 


16 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


60 


27 


13 


30 to 49 years 


53 


32 


15 


50 years and over 


54 


21 


25 


Education 








Elementary grades 


57 


23 


20 


High school 


56 


27 


17 


College 


50 


31 


19 


Community size 








1 million and over 


53 


26 


21 


500.000 to 999.999 


57 


23 


20 


50,000 to 499.999 


55 


25 


20 


2,500 to 49.999 


61 


26 


13 


Under 2.500 


52 


32 


16 


Region 






East 


49 


30 


21 


Midwest 


61 


25 


14 


South 


53 


28 


19 


West 


56 


25 


19 
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Program on Effects of Drugs and Alcohol 

The public may never be wholly satisfied with the public 
schools, but faced with a serious societal problem, they seem 
ever willing to turn it over to the schools for solution. So 
it was with the drug and alcohol problems in 1975, as the 
following question and responses show. 

Should the schools In this ccmmunity require students to at- 
tend a program on the effects of drugs and alcohol? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Yes 


84 


81 


87 


88 


No 


11 


12 


10 


8 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


7 


3 


4 



Public Awareness and Attitudes With Respect 
to the Supreme Court's Ruling on Suspensions 

Some educators were worried about loss of authority as a 
result of two 1975 U.S. Supreme Court decisions (Goss v. 
Lopez and Wood v. Strickland) requiring school authorities 
to provide fiill due process in disciplinary suspension cases 
involving students. Although only 41 % of 1975 poll respon- 
dents had heard of the cases, those who had heard of them 
agreed (67% to 26%) with the Court. The first question- 

A U,S. Supreme Court decision requires school principals to 
give written notice to a student and his parents and to hold a 



hearing when the student is suspended from school. 


Have you 


heard or read about this ruling? 










No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, have heard 


41 


39 


44 


47 


No. have not heard 


55 


56 


54 


50 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


4 


5 


2 


3 



The second question (asked only of those who had heard 
or read about the ruling). 

Do you think the Court went too far In making this ruling? 

Yes, No, 

Court Wont Court Don't Know/ 

Too Far Did Not No Answer 

H % % 

National Tote'-. 26 67 7 

Generalized Attitudes Toward Student Rights 

The above response might have been different had people 
Ignorant of the Supreme Court decisions on suspension been 
queried. Overall, 1975 respondents tended to believe that 
students had too man^ rights and privileges, as the follow- 
ing question and findings show. When the same que* tion was 
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asked in 1972, a somewhat smaller number thought students 
had too many rights 

Generally speaking, do the locai pubiic school students in this 
community have too many rights and privileges, or not enough? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

Too many 45 43 47 56 

Just right '^7 22 35 22 

Not enough 10 10 11 9 

No opinion 18 ?5 7 13 



Schools with More Strict Behavior Standards 

Gallup observed: 

The growing reaction against low standards of behavior 
in the public schools is reflected in the responses to a ques- 
tion asking where respondents would like to send their chil- 
dren to school. The option offered was a special public school 
that had strict discipline, a strict dress code, and placed em- 
phasis on the three Rs. 

The special school with more strict behavior standards ap- 
peals to all groups, even the group composed of parents of 
children now attending public school. 

The growing attraction of independent schools, which, 
generally speaking, are ;nore strict in their standards than 
the public schools, is reflected in the findings. Whereas the 
national percentage who say they would send their children 
to such a school is 57%, the comparable figure for parents 
whose children are now attending parochial or pnvate schools 
IS 70% 

When respondents were asked why they chose the special 
school, they gave as their reason the fact that children need 
discipline, strict rules, and respect for others The next rea- 
son, in number of mentions, is the superiority of this type 
of education to the present public schools in their communi- 
ty And third is the need for a more strict dress code. 

Those who would not send their children to such a school 
gave as their reasons for holding this view the fact that such 
a school would stifle the child, that strict discipline is not 
the answer to the present problems of schools, and that a 
dress code is not important Others stated that the present 
schools were entirely satisfactory 

The question and the findings: 

In some U.S cities, parents of schoolchildren are k>eing given 
the choice of sending the.' children to a special public school 
that has strict discipline, including a dress code, and that puts 
empha^ on the three Rs. If you lived in one of these cities, and 
had children of school age, would you send them to such a school 
or not? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
% % % 

Yes, would send 
children to 



special school 


h7 


56 


56 


70 


No. would not 


33 


32 


36 


22 


Don't k;,ow/ 










no answer 


10 


12 


8 


8 



More Work for Students 

Further evidence of the public s negative attitude toward 
what they regarded as the too-great permissiveness of the 
public schools came from answers to another question. This 
one asked respondents if children in the elementary schools 
of their communities and in the high schools were required 
to work to' hard, or not hard enough. 

Parents of children attending public school said that stu- 
dents were not being given enough work to do - both in 
the elementary grades and in high school. A negligible num- 
ber — 5% in the case of elementary students and only 2% 
in the case of high school students - reponed that students 
were made to work "too hard,** 

Parents with children attending private/parochial schools 
were even more of the opinion that children in the public 
high schools were not made lo work hard enough. Two-thirds 
of those in this group said that public high school students 
were not made to work hard enough. 

In general, do you think elementary schoolchildren in the public 
schools here are made to work too hard in school and on home- 
work, or not hard enough? 

What about students in the public high schools here — in 
general, are they required to work too hard or not hard enough? 

Elementary School Students 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too hard 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Not hard enough 


49 


46 


53 


53 


About right amount 


26 


25 


35 


23 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


18 


24 


7 


16 




High School Students 






Too hard 


3 


4 


2 


3 


Not hard enough 


54 


53 


54 


66 


About right amount 


22 


21 


24 


13 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


21 


22 


20 


16 



Minimum Requirements for Graduation 

One of several problems in obtaining the public s view of 
the goals of attending school is separating the goals of life 
from those of the schools. There is also the problem of de- 
termining what aspects of education oelong more exclusive- 
ly to the schools than to the home, the church, and other 
social institutions. In this survey Gallup took a new approach 
to the goals question by seeking the public's view of mini- 
mum high school requirements for students expectmg not 
to go to college. He reasoned that meeting these requirements 
is almost entirely a school function. Also, the answers would 
identify specific requirements whose achievement could be 
determined objectively. 

Findings from this survey approach confirm what earlier 
survey results showed about the pragmatic philosophy of the 



American people. The priorities they set reflect their atti- 
tudes about the chief purpose of the school system to pre- 
pare students to get jobs and to advance in the occupational 
world. 

This question was asked* 

What requirements, if any, would you set for graduation from 
high school for those students who go not plan to go on to col- 
lege but who plan to take a job or job training following gradua- 
tion? I'll read off a number of requirements, and then you tell 
me how important each one Is as a requirement for graduation 
for these students. We would like to know whether you think it 
is very important, lairly important, or not important 

The results below show the percentage of the pubhc who 
describe each of the nine requirements as being "very im- 
portant, **fairly important,'' etc. Percentages are shown in 
descending order 

Very Fairly Not Don't 
Impor- Impor- Impor- Know/ 
Requirerments tant tant tant No Answer 

% % % % 

How important is it that these 
students be able to read 
well enough to follow an in- 
struction manual 96 3 - 1 

be able to write a letter of 
application using correct 
grammar and correct spel- 
ling'? 92 6 1 1 

know enough arithmetic to 
be able to figure out such 
a problem as the total 

square feet in a room'? 87 10 2 1 

have a salable skill, such 
as typing, auto mechanics, 
nurse's aide, business ma- 
chines'? 85 12 2 1 

know something about the 
U S government, the polit- 
ical parties, voting pro- 
cedures? 75 21 3 1 

knew something about the 
history of the U S . such as 
the Constitution. Bill of 

Rights, and the like'? 68 27 4 1 

know something about the 
major nations of the world 
today, their kind of govern- 
ment, and their way of life*? 49 40 10 1 

know something about the 
history of mankind, the 
great leaders in art, lite'^a- 

ture'? 33 44 21 2 

know a foreign language'? 18 28 51 3 

Close agreement was found in the views of all major groups 
rcgardmg these minimum requirements Those who did not 
have children attendmg school agreed almost exactly with 
those who did. 
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Job Training for Out-of-School, 
Out-of-Work Students 

In earlier surveys in this series, people were asked about 
training programs for students not interested in the usual cur- 
ricular subjects but still in school because the law required 
it. The public favored by large majorities all of the proposals 
for dealing with these young people — all except the plan 
to let them quit school and go it alone without supervision. 

Gallup observed that to date no program had emerged or 
had been put into effect that would meet the special needs 
of this group. He added: 

The public schools, if they follow the public's wishes, have 
an opportunity to work out a special program that will com- 
bine educational and vocational training. The public favors 
giving the schools this responsibility by an overwhelming 
vote of 86%. 

Most European nations have wrestled with this same prob- 
lem and have devised programs that are successful. And, as 
a matter of fact, so have some public school systems in the 
Umted States, 

Many of these programs call for a combination of techni- 
cal training and on-the-job experience, with attention given 
to communication and mathematical skills that are deemed 
essential. 

If experiments with this kind of program are devised and 
tested, almost certainly a way will be found to deal with stu- 
dents in the 15- to 18-year age group who are uninterested 
in academic subjects and who all too often become trouble- 
makers m school. 

The question and the findings- 
It has been suggested that the public schooift be given the 
responsibility to set up special Job training programs for yoima 
people, age 15 to 18, who are out of work and out of school. 
Would you favor or oppose such a plan? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor giving schools 










this responsibility 


66 


67 


65 


84 


Oppose 


11 


9 


12 


15 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


3 


4 


3 


■i 



The Nongraded Schools 

The nongraded school concept has always had wide ap- 
peal. In 1975 all major groups of the public favored the idea 
by margins of more than two to one. Gallup observed, The 
high percentage favoring nongraded schools mdicates that 
the public is ready to accept innovations in a period when 
many persons are inclined to blame new methods and new 
viewpoints in the educational world for an apparent decline 
in student performance,*" 

When the same question was asked of the general public 
in 1972, a slightly higher favorable figure was obtained In 

O 
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that year, the national totals showed 71 % favoring the non- 
graded school concept as opposed to 64% in the 1975 sur- 
vey. In the earlier sudy , 22% were opposed, which compares 
with 28% in 1975. 

Should a student be able to progress through the school sys- 
tem at his own speed and without regard to the usual grade lev- 
els? This would mean that he might study seventh>grade math, 
but only fifth-grade English. Would you favor or oppose such 
a plan in the local schools? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


64 


62 


66 


73 


Oppose 


26 


26 


26 


25 


No opinion 


6 


10 


6 


2 



Instruction in Morals and Moral Behavior 

In the early Seventies there were more than the usual num- 
ber of advocates for giving the public schools more respon- 
sibility for instruction in moral and ethical behavior. When 
this curriculum addition was offered in a poll question for 
the first time in 1975, an overwhelming majority of all ma- 
jor groups in the population approved. Significantly, one of 
the groups most in favor was that composed of parents of 
children then attending public schools. 

Would you favor or oppose instruction in the schools that 
would deal with morals and moral behavior? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Favor instruction in 










morals/moral 










behavior 


79 


76 


84 




Oppose 


15 


17 


12 


13 


Don*t know/ 










no answer 


6 


7 


4 


2 



Censorship by Parents 

How much consideration should be given to parents and 
parental groups who oppose the use of certain books in the 
public schools? The question was controversial in 1975, as 
It is today. To obtain the public's general view, the follow- 
ing question was asked: 

When parents object to books or material in textbooks on 
grounds of religion, politics, race or sex discrimination, how 
much consideration should be given to the parents' views in 
deciding whether to keep these books in the school ^ a great 
deal, some, little, or none? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A great deal 


33 


31 


37 


38 


Some 


43 


44 


42 


36 


Little 


12 


11 


13 


14 


None 


7 


7 


6 


9 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


7 


2 


3 



I 

63 



Should Public School Teachers 
Be \ e mitted to Strike? 

In 1975 a plurality of all citizens oppt^sed permitting 
teachers to strike, but the margin of tH(^se opposmg to those 
favoring had decreased since the i Lion was first asked. 

In the 1969 survey, two questio. . were asked: "How do 
you fee) about teachers joining labor unions? Do you think 
teachers should have the right to strike?" The public at that 
time, by a small margin, held that teachers should be per- 
mitted to join labor unions, but opposed the right to strike 
by a ratio of 59% to 37% 

The early Seventies saw a considerable growth in teacher 
associations ai>d unions and an increase in the number of 
teacher strikes. By 1975 public opposition to teacher strikes 
had dwindled to a three percent margin (48% opposed, 45% 
in iavor), and there was significantly more sun ort for strike 
rights among younger and better educated i^eople as well as 
among nonwhites 

The question and the findings: 

Should public schjol teachers be permittc i to strike or not? 

Don't Know/ 





Yes 


No 


No Ans 




% 


% 




NATIONAL TOTALS 


45 


48 


7 


Sex 








Men 


49 


46 


5 


Women 


42 


49 


9 


Race 








White 


44 


50 


6 


Nonwhite 


57 


28 


15 


Age 








18 to 23 years 


58 


36 


6 


30 to 49 years 


46 


48 


6 


50 years and over 


35 


57 


8 


Education 








Elementary grades 


36 


53 


11 


IHigh school 


45 


48 


7 


College 


52 


44 


4 


Community size 








1 n^fllion and over 


46 


44 


10 


500,000 — 999,999 


53 


42 


5 


50,000 — 499,999 


53 


43 


4 


2.500 - 49,999 


42 


53 


5 


Under 2,500 


36 


55 


9 


Region 








East 


46 


46 


8 


Midwest 


46 


49 


5 


South 


42 


49 


9 


West 


47 


48 


5 



Cvitnpulsory Arbitration 

While the public was almost evenly divided on the issue 
of the right to strii<e by teachers in the public scho(.A, a large 
majority of all major groups in the population favored set- 
tling disputes by compulsory arbitration 



in case an agreement cannot be reached between a teachers 
union (or association) and the school board, would you favor or 
oppose a pian that would require the dispute to be settled by 
the decision of an arbitrator or panel acceptable to both the un- 
ion and school board? 



National 
Totals 



No 
Children 
In School 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 





% 


% 




% 


Favor compulsory 










arbitration 


84 


83 


86 


85 


Oppose 


7 


6 


7 


9 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


11 


7 


6 



Principals as a Part of Management 

Whether school principals should be regarded as a part 
of management or as employees ~ and therefore, with an 
employee's right to strike - was not an issue insofar as the 
general public was concerned Principals were a part of 
management, in their view. 

Eight in every 10 persons in the sample said principals are 
a part of management; only one in nine held otherwise 

The question and the findings: 

Should p''!ncipals be considered a part of management? 



Yes, they should 
No. they should not 
Don't know/ 
no answer 



National 
Totals 

% 
80 
11 

9 



No 
Children 
in School 

% 

78 

11 

11 



Public 
School 
Parer' i 

81 
13 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 
% 

86 
8 



Preference for Men Versus Women Principals 

The proportion of n n serving as school principals had 
increased at the expense of women :n the early Seventies 
With new equalit\ laws in effect, the situation seemed to be 
ready for another change. With tl* in mind, the following 
question was offered* 

The law may require hiring as many women school principals 
as men. Which would you personally prefer for this job ~- a man 



or a woman? 




No 








Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Prefer man as 










principal 


39 


38 


41 


50 


Prder woman 


7 


8 


5 


6 


Makj> no 










diftereice 


52 


52 


o3 


44 


Oon't kno 










no answe. 


2 


2 


1 





ject 



Awareness and Attitudes with V\ 
to Open Eduation 

The concept of open education, which came originally from 
England and which had been adopted in many schools 
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throughout the United States in the early Seventies, was st:ll 
relatively unknown to a majority of Americans Even par- 
ents whose children attended the public schools were large- 
ly unaware of it. 

Slightly more than one-fourth (27%) of all individuals 
questioned in the survey said that they knew what is meant 
by the **open' education concept. When asked to describe, 
in their own words, what an "open" school is, most oi that 
group proved their familiarity with the idea. Only a negligi- 
ble few said that it meant "schools open to all " 

In the case of parents with children in private or parochial 
schools, a higher proportion (33%) claimed familiarity with 
the "open'' school concept and, significantly, a higher propor- 
tion of this group approved of open education. 

The questions and the findings 

Do you happen to know what is meant by the "open" school 
concept or idea? 

If yes. 

In your own words, how would you describe an "open" 
school? 

How do you feel about "open" schools? Do you approve or 
disapprove of them? 

Awareness of Open Education 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
% % % % 

Said they l<new 



wriat IS meant by 



open schools 


27 


24 


30 33 


Didn't l<now 


60 


63 


56 54 


Weren't sure 


13 


13 


14 13 




Attitudes Towaro Open Education 


Approve of open 








schools 




12 


14 18 


Disapprove 


10 


8 


12 11 


Don't l<now/ 








no answer 


4 


4 


4 4 




27 


24 


30 33 



Knowledge About Federal Aid 

Earlier, the results of a question seeking to measure sup- 
port for more federal aid to public schools were presented. 
Before that question was asked, Gallup asked three others 
to measure the extent of information people had on current 
levels of federal aid to schools. The questions and the 
fmdings: 



Do you happen to know whether the schools in your school 

district receive any money from the federal government (the 

government In Washington)? ^ „ ^. , 

^ ^ ' No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, they do 


50 


42 


59 


57 


No, ihey do not 


6 


7 


6 


5 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


44 


51 


35 


38 



What part of the school budget in your district do you think 
this federal money represents — a small part, a fairly sizable part, 
or a very large part of the budget (Asked of those who said the sch(X)ls 
tn their slIkx)! district recei\e money from the federal government ) 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Small part 


17 


15 


22 


20 


Fairly sizable part 


18 


16 


20 


16 


Very large part 


6 


4 


7 


10 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


7 


.0 


11 



65 



Chapter 9 
The Eighth Annual Poll, 1976 



Events of the Year in Education 

The cry of **back to the basics" was heard throughout the 
land. The cry was more strident and more widespread than 
in any previous year. Conservatives, fundamentalists, tax- 
paying groups, and cntics of the public schools jomed in the 
clamor **to return to the three R's.'' In a poll conducted by 
the National School Boards Association, school board mem- 
bers favored, nine to one, greater emphasis on reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. "Back to basics" was a popular theme 
for editorials during the year. The topic was discussed at edu- 
cation conventions, in education journals, and at PTA meet- 
ings. It was the most taiked-about educational issue of 1976. 

The public debate showed that back to basics meant differ- 
ent things to different proponents of the movement. A com- 
posite list of their demands looked like this: 

Greater stress on reading (through phonics), writing, and 
arithmetic. More classroom drill and recitation. Larger doses 
of homework. More frequent testing. Traditional grading (A, 
B. C, etc.) and frequent report cards. Strict discipline and 
enforcement of student dress codes. Application of corporal 
punishment under state and local school board policy. Pro- 
motion and graduation only on academic merit (no social pro- 
motions). Eh.nination or reduction of electives A ban on 
innovations, such as new math and open classrooms. 

Educators responded with two widely used slogans* I) ''Get 
back to the basics? We never left them"; and 2) "We do need 
to get back to the basics, but fn st ue must identify the ba*^ 
ICS we want to get back to." Educational groups offered new 
sets of basics in addition to the three R's. the arts, health 
edu'- ion, consumer skills, family and sex education, citizen- 
ship and human relations skills. 

While many school districts bolstered their fundamental 
skills curricula, just as many responded to the back-to-basics 
advocates by institu:»ng minimal comp^Mency tests These 
were meant to ensure that no student wou.d move from grade 
to grade or would be allowed to graduate from high school 
without passing tests proving the student's command of ba- 
sic skills. 

In the midst of the back-to-basics furor came a federal re- 
port saying that no mere emphasis on fundamentals would 
cure the ills of the American high school. Prepared by a panel 
under the direction of the U S. Office of Education, the re- 
port said that the high school has been trying to do too much 
for too many different students, adding "We have drifted 
into an excessive reliance on the high school as an agency 
to educate some 1 8, (XX) ,000 young people. . . . This bur- 
den must be reduced. . The family, the community, the 
church, and social agencies must be drawn into the task of 
preparing studencs for adulthood " 



The panel attacked the concept of the comprehensive high 
school, "which has imposed on a single institution programs 
and services needed by our extraordinary diverse popula- 
tion." The high school, said the repon, must get rid of its 
global and social goals; it must reduce its nonacademic fat. 
It must concentrate on teaching students to read widely, write 
clearly, become proficient in the arithmetic of handling mon- 
ey, learn to use the library, and learn to assemble informa- 
tion from many sources. 

The panel said that other educational tasks now burden- 
ing the high schools should be carried on by centers under 
the joint sponsorship of school and community. Thus, the 
panel said, there should be a school-community center for 
the arts, for career education, for guidance and counseling, 
and for learning citizenship skills and taking part in civic 
and governmental activities. 

Coincidentally, how to become involved in civic and gov- 
ernmental activity was demonstrated by the nation's teachers. 
For the first time in its 1 19-year history, the National Edu- 
cation Association endorsed a presidential candidate, Jimmy 
Carter. The American Federation of Teachers had already 
done so. in conjunction with the AFL-CIO. 

As a result, the Democrat from Georgia and his running 
mate, Walter Mondale, were assured support from two 
powerftil teacher groups totaling more than 2,000,0(Xy lem- 
bera A good many of these members (certainly not all) 
launched a vigorous effort in their home communities to bring 
about the election of the Carter-Mondale ticket and the de- 
feat of Republicans Gerald Ford and Robert Dole. Teachers 
campaigned by ringing doorbells of would-be voters, mak- 
ing thousands of telephone calls, stuffing campaign litera- 
ture in envelopes, and writing letters to the editors in favor 
of Carter. 

When the ele Mon results came in, teachers took a good 
portion of the credit for Carter's victory Education leaders 
declared they now had a friend of the public schools in the 
White House. They prophesied that Carter would support 
legislation for more federal aid to education, the creation of 
a Department of Education, increased aid tor the handi- 
cappt*<i, and stricter enforcement of desegregation measures. 
They said that they could expect no less from Carter, the 
former Sunday school teacher, school board member, and 
Georgia governor who had "an admirable track record in edu- 
cation." 

To shou his commitment to the public school system. 
Carter said during the election campaign "When Amy, my 
fourth-grade daughter, comes to Washington, she ll be in the 
public schools " Friends of public education cheered. 



Throughout the year, school boards and administrators 
were bus> with a monumental task preparing their school 
systems to educate the handicapped. 

Congress passed the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act in November 1975 and gave school authorities un- 
til 1978 to put all its provisions to work. There was much 
work to be done. There were the tasks of finding who the 
handicapped were, how many there were in each communi- 
ty, where to get new money to launch programs for them, 
preparing teaching space and equipment suitable for the hand- 
icapped, and devising teaching and learning programs for 
them. 

The act had a number of notable requirements. First, it 
vas no temporary measure. Said the U.S Commissioner of 
Education, "The Congress voted the act to serve the nation s 
schools in perpetuity.'' Second, it covered children as young 
as 3 years of age, and by 1980 was required to include stu- 
dents up to 21 years of age. Third, for each handicapped 
student, the school system had to provide an "individualized 
educational program** developed jointly by teachers and par- 
ents (and if possible by the student also). 

Rhetoric about tne act continued at a high level through 
the year Here, said its advocates, was a national instrument 
"to end the inglorious tradition of treating persons with dis- 
abilities as second-class citizens.'* Here was a Bill of Rights 
for the Handicapped. Here was the first attempt in civiliza- 
tion's history to develop the talenis of all people, regardless 
of their disabilities 

But the main theme among school authorities was where 
to find the money and resources, Congressional grants not- 
withstanding, to do what had to be done 

Despite problems, 1976 was a festive year in education 
The nation and its schools observed the 200th birthday of 
the signing of the Declaruiiun of Independence A measure 
of patriotic fever swept many classrooms and school audi- 
toriums as students learned about Thomas Jefferson's ring - 
ing statement that all men are created equal and that thcv 
are endowed by their creator with unalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Students took part .n 
essay .^nd rhetorical contests, saw films about America s be- 
ginnings, and became involved in learning projects about the 
American Revolution and the people who led and won it. 

Poll Findings 

Several new themes appeared in the 1976 poll People were 
asked 

• what they would like to see done to improve their lo- 
cal schools, 

• to report their altitudes toward tax->upported preschoc^l 
child care as pari i>f the public *>chool system, 

• whether they would pay additional taxes for courses 
that would show parents how to help then children 
achieve in sch(x)l. 



• on what kind of school advisory committees they would 
be willing to scivc, 

• what important qualities they thought people were 
neglecting in the development of children, 

• what personal qualities they wanted in teachers; and 

• whether school e< ^nditures should decline to match 
enrollment declines 

In his introduction to the poll report, Gallup remarked that 
the public was now demanding stricter rules in dealing with 
the behavior of the young and higher standards in the public 
schools "A growing demand to place greater emphasis on 
the basics in the school curriculum is evidenced, ** he said, 
"in the findings of the present survey. Meeting this demand 
could result in higher national lest scores and increased re- 
spect for the public schools " 

School Problems and Ratings 

On the two key trend questions of the poll, school prob- 
lems and school ratings, findings differed little from those 
of 1975 The questions and the findings follow. 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Lack of discipline 


22 


20 


25 


30 


tntegralion/segrega- 










lion/busing 


15 


16 


13 


19 


Lack of proper fi- 










nancial support 


14 


14 


14 


11 


Poor curriculum 


14 


14 


13 


18 


Use of drugs 


11 


11 


12 


7 


D'fficully of getting 










"pood" teachers 


11 


9 


14 


9 


Pai 'lis* lack of 










interest 


b 


5 


4 


4 


Size of school/ 










classes 


5 


4 


5 


4 


School board 










policies 


3 


2 


3 


3 


Pupils' lack of 










interest 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Lack of proper 










facilities 


2 


1 


14 


2 


Crime/vandalism 


2 


3 


2 


1 


Commur^ication 










problems 


1 


1 


1 


3 


There are no 










problems 


3 


2 


C 


1 


f^iscellaneous 


8 


9 


8 


2 


Dv.i'1 know/ 










no answer 


12 


16 


7 


10 



(Totals add to more than 100% because of muuiple answers ) 



Students are often given the grades A.BX.D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppo&« the public schools them- 
selves, in this community, were graded in the same ^vay. What 
grade would you give the public schools here — A,B,C,D, or 
FAIL? 
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Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


Q 




FAIL 


Nn Anc 




% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


NAilUNAL TUTALo 


13 


OA 

29 


28 




6 


14 


Sex 














ft Jam 

Men 


1 1 


32 


28 


1 1 


4 


14 


Women 


14 


27 


29 


9 


7 


14 


Race 














White 


13 


30 


28 


9 


6 


14 


Nonwhite 


10 


21 


33 


13 


9 


14 


Age 














18 to 29 years 


8 


25 


33 


15 


6 


13 


30 to 49 years 


15 


30 


30 


10 


5 


10 


50 years and over 


15 


31 


22 


6 


7 


19 


Education 














Grade schoo! 


18 


22 


27 


8 


5 


20 


High school 


12 


27 


30 


11 


7 


13 


Coltege 


t1 


37 


25 


9 


6 


12 


Community size 














1 million and over 


11 


27 


32 


13 


6 


11 


500,000 — 999,999 


11 


34 


21 


13 


7 


14 


50,000 — 499,999 


10 


26 


32 


11 


10 


11 


2,500 — 49,999 


13 


33 


25 


8 


2 


19 


Under 2,50D 


17 


29 


28 


6 


4 


16 


Central City 


7 


21 


32 


16 


11 


12 


Suburbs 


14 


34 


28 


7 


5 


12 


All other 


16 


30 


27 


7 


3 


17 


Region 














East 


11 


31 


29 


10 


5 


14 


Midwest 


13 


32 


27 


8 


4 


13 


South 


13 


27 


29 


9 


7 


15 


West 


10 


24 


30 


15 


8 


13 



How To Improve the Quality of the Public Schools 

After having obtained ratings of their public schools by 
different groups, Gallup interviewers sought to determine 
what could be done, in the opinion of respondents, to im- 
prove the quality of local education As an aid, each respon- 
dent was handed a card listing a dozen suggestions and had 
the opportunity to choose as many as he or she wished. 

Answers to this question corresponded closely with those 
given in answers to the question concerning the most im- 
portant problems faced by the local schools. 

The approach shed light on the public's current concern 
that the schools should ^'devote more attention to teaching 
of basic skills." This was the most popular suggestion, 51 % 
of all respondents chose it. Close behind - in fact, with vir- 
tually the same number of choices - was the suggestion to 
"enforce stricter discipline." 

The proposals that got the third and fourth highest num- 
ber of mentions were to "meet individual needs of students/' 
with 42%, and to "improve parent/school relations," with 
41%. 

The top three choices of parents whose children were at- 
tending the public schools were the same as the top three 
of the general public. Interestingly enough, parents placed 
even higher on their list, in fourth place, emphasi/c moral 
development," often regarded as the province of home and 
church 



The question and the findings: 

Which of the e ways do you think would do most to improve 
the quality of public school education overall? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Chilrirpn 


Cchnnl 


Scho 




Totals 


III 9l«iiUUI 


Karcms 


Parcr 




% 


% 


% 




DevotG more atten- 










tion to teaching 










of basic skills 


51 


^7 


55 


60 


Enforce stricter 










discipline 


50 


47 




64 


Meet individual 










needs of students 


42 


39 


47 


44 


improve parent/ 










school relations 


41 


43 


oo 


47 


Emphasize moral 










development 


39 


34 


45 


49 


Emphasize career 










education and 










development of 










salable skills 


38 




'^R 
oo 


o/ 


Provide opportuni- 










ties for teachers 










to keep up to 










date regarding 










new methods 


29 


27 


32 


29 


Raise academic 










standards 


27 


28 


23 


38 


Raise teachers' 










salaries 


14 


15 


16 


8 


Increase amount 










of homework 


14 


12 


17 


21 


Build new buildings 


9 


8 


12 


7 


Lower age for 










cufnpNlsory 










attendar ce 


5 


4 


6 


1 


Nono 


1 


1 






Don't know/ 










know answer 


4 


4 


2 


3 



*Less than 1% 

(Totals add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



Child-C^are Centers as Part 
of the Public School System 

In 1976 the public was not yet ready to have the pubhc 
sch(X)l system embrace child-care centers, although the vote 
on this proposal was close - 46% in favor, 49% opposed, 
with 5% having no opinion. 

The greatest vote of approval came from nonwhites They 
voted 76% in favor to 15% opposed Persons in the 18 to 
29 age group also favored the plan b> a vote of 64% to 32%. 
Most opposed were older persons and those who lived in 
small communities 

The question and the findings. 

A proposal has beer. Misde to make child-care centers availa- 
ble for all preschool children as part of the public school sys- 
tem. This program would be supported by taxes. Would you favor 
or oppose such a program In your school district? 
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Don't Know/ 





Favor 




Mn Ana 




% 




% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


46 


49 


5 


Sex 








Men 


46 


49 


5 


Women 


46 


49 


5 


Race 








White 


42 


53 


5 


Nonwhite 


76 


15 


9 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


04 


OC 


A 
•* 


30 to 49 years 


4o 


CO 


3 


50 years and over 


OE 

J5 




O 


Education 








Grade school 


HO 


AR 
HO 




Migh school 


47 


49 


A 


ColleQe 


46 


51 


o 
0 


Community size 








1 million and over 


57 


40 


3 


500,000 - 999,999 


50 


44 


6 


50.000 — 499,999 


48 


48 


4 


2,500 — 49,999 


43 


51 


6 


Under 2,500 


36 


57 


7 


Region 








East 


48 


47 


5 


Midwest 


38 


59 


3 


South 


52 


40 


8 


West 


45 


51 


4 



Live-in Boarding Schools for 
Children in Bad Home Conditions 

Lack of parental interest and responsibility is blamed for 
the failure of many children to perform in a satisfactory man- 
ner in school. In fact, neglected children are almost certain 
to present a great and continuing problem to the schools One 
proposal for dealing with this problem is to put such chil- 
dren in Ir^e-in boarding schools, where more attention could 
be given to them and to their educational needs. 

While this proposal was approved by nearly four persons 
in 10, the public was not ready in 1976 io take on the added 
financial burden 

The question and the response 

Some children have such bad home corKlltions that they run 
away or are unable to function In the regular public school. 
Should live^ln boarding schools be provided at public expense 
for thpse children? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, should bo 










provided 


39 


41 


38 


35 


No, should not 










be provided 


50 


46 


54 


60 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


11 


13 


8 


5 
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Courses to Help Parents 
Help Their Children in School 

Gallup observed 

For many decades, icachcrb and parents have tacitly ac- 
cepted something akin to a lerntonal imperative " The prov- 
ince of the school was not to be invaded by parents, 
conversely, the province of the home was off limits tr 
teachers 

This arrangement is rapidly falhng apart as it becomes ap- 
parent that the schools cannot function properly unless par- 
ents cooperate with teachers, and unless teachers give 
guidance to parents 

It IS obvious to parents, and to the public at large, that a 
new kind of shared responsibility must be accepted if stu- 
dents are to gain most from their education. 

Both the public and parents have shown their willingness 
m previous surveys to work more closely with the schools, 
What has been lacking is a modus operandi The proposal 
presented to respondents in the 1976 survey offers one way 
that the schools can help parents 

Many good ideas for improving edr.Cviuon are turned down 
because they require higher taxes Vhe real test, therefore, 
of how much the public really supports a given proposal is 
to find out if the people who favor it are willing to have their 
taxes increased in order to put the proposal into effect. 

In the case of the proposal to offer courses for parents as 
part of the regular public school system, those who favor 
the idea are also ready to accept a tax increase by a ratio 
of 51% to 21%. 

The first question and the response: 

As a regular part of the public school educational system, it 
has been suggested that courses be offered at convenient times 
to parents In order to help them help their children in school. 
Do you think this is a good Idea or a poor idea? 

No Public Parochial 
National Ch Idren School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Good idea 


77 


76 


78 


74 


Poor idea 


19 


18 


20 


25 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


4 


6 


2 


1 



Of those who approved the idea, this additional question 
was asked, with the respt^nsc shown 



Would you be willing to pay additional taxes to support such 
a program? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


'^chool 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


51 


50 


52 


50 


No 


21 


21 


21 


24 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


5 


5 
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Gallup found it interesting that the youngest age group - 
those from 18 to 29 years old - overwhelminf;ly supported 
the idea, and by a greater margin than the older age groups 
Parents of children in the public schools voted 78% to 20% 
in favor of the proposal. 

Citizen Advisory Committees 

George Gallup Sr. was a strong advocate of citizen par- 
ticipation in all aspects of public schooling, including the poli- 
cy making process. He introduced a question on citizen 
advisory committees with these observations: 

School board members and teachers often complain about 
the lack of citizen interest in school mailers Lack of knowl- 
edge about the problems of the schools, especially the finan- 
cial problems, all loo often results in the defeat of school 
budgets and school bonds. 

Both school and community gain when citizens lake an ac- 
tive interest in the schools but without a way to engage the 
interest and to involve citizens in school problems, nothing 
much happens. A few individuals will attend school board 
meetings 1 le fact remains, however, that persons in the 
community ^ ho could make the greatest contribution to edu- 
cation have ilmosi no meamngful way to participate 

School boards are typically too busy dealing with finan- 
cial and staff problems to spend much time on the many 
educational matters which must be dealt with today. Appoint- 
ment of citizen advisory committees by the school board 
offers a practical way - and judging from the survey re- 
sults, a popular way ~ to enlist the interest of an amazing 
number of persons in the community. 

That this plan, now followed m some communities, offers 
great opportunities to involve citizens in the problems of the 
schools IS fully evidenced by the results of the present survey 

The question asked was: 

Some school boards have appointed citizen advisory commit- 
tees to deal with a number of school probl^<8 such as discipline, 
the curriculum, textbook selection, teacher evaluation, the ath- 
letic program, and the like. The committees report their findings 
to the school board for possible action. If such a plan were adopt- 
ed here (or exists here), which of these problems would you nK>st 
like to deal with on a citizen advisory committee? 

Only 10% of all those questioned said they would not like 
to serve on such a committee or could not make up their 
minds While many of the other 90% who chose commit- 
^(*es on which they would like to serve might find it imp ,- 
Mble or impractical to carry o^t their intention, still an 
extraordmary number of persons in a typical community are 
sufficiently interested to fill places on a score of commit- 
tees And, if such committees were appointed, then hundrals 
of citizens might be involved in local sch(xil matters 

Each person interviewed m the su :y was handed a card 
that listed 20 committees. He was asked if he would like to 
serve on any one; in fact, he could choose as many as he 
wished. 
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The following list shows the percentage of respondents 
selecting crch committee as one on which he would like tu 
serve. 

Percent Who Would 



Like to Serve on 
Advisory Committees Such a Committee* 

1 Discipline and related problems 47 

2 Student/teacher relations 31 

3 Career education 29 

4 Student dropouts 29 
6 Teacher evaluation 28 

6 The handicapped student 26 

7 Educational costs/finances 22 

8 The curriculum 21 

9 Education for citizenship 19 

10 Work-study programs 19 

11 Home study and work habits 19 

12 Community use of school buildings 16 

13 Pupil assessment and test results 15 

14 School facilities 14 

15 Public relations of schools 13 

16 School transportation 12 

17 The p'hietic program 12 
!B Educational innovations 12 
1& Extracurricular activities 1 1 
20 Progress of recent graduates 9 

None 4 

Don't ki.rw/no answer 6 



* Totals exceed 100% due to multiple answers by respondents 

Qualities Most Important 
in Development of a Child 

In a society that constantly changes, the qualities that 
should be developed in its children will change also What 
qualities do Americans to^ay regard as most important? 
Which should be given the most attention by parents and 
schools? What are the most neglected'^ 

To shed light on these concerns, the following question 
was included in the 1976 survey: 



Of course all of the qualities listed on this card are important 
In the overall development of a child. But which one do you re- 
gard as the most important? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Learning to ihink 










for oneself 


26 


26 


26 


23 


Ability to get 










along with others 


23 


25 


20 


20 


Willingness to 










accept re- 










sponsibility 


21 


19 


21 


26 


High moral 










standards 


13 


11 


15 


20 


Fagernfiss to 










learn 


11 


10 


13 


10 


Desire to excel 




6 


3 


1 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


2 


3 







All respondents were offered the opportunity to make a 
second choice among these six qualities When the second 
choices are added to the first choices, then "willingness to 
accept responsibility** moves up to second place, displacing 
"ability to get along with others," which drops to third place 

Lx)oking at the same list of qualities, respondents were 
asked: 

Which one do you think is most neglected by parents today? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals in SchoDi Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


High moral 










standards 


32 


29 


36 


44 


Willifigness to 










accept responsi- 










bility 


30 


33 


29 


23 


Learning to think 










for oneself 


14 


15 


11 


14 


Ability to get 










along with others 


8 


7 


9 


7 


Eagerness to 










learn 


5 


4 


5 


2 


Desire to excel 


4 


3 


5 


5 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


7 


9 


5 


5 



Personal Qualities desired in Teachers 

Just as the school curriculum should change with chang- 
ing needs, it could be argued that the qualities required of 
teachers also should change. What did people in 1976 re- 
gard as the most important qualities in the ideal teacher*^ 

All respondents were asked the following "open" question > 
in the 1976 survey. 

Suppose you could choose your child's teachers. Assuming 
they ail had about the same experiences and training, what per- 
sona/ qualities would you iook for? 

The qualities named by respondents most often, \n order 
of mention: 

I The ability to communicate, to understand, to relate 

2. The ability to discipline, be firm and fair 

3. The ability to inspire, motivate the child 

4. High moral character 

5 Love of children, concern for them 

6 Dedication to teaching professiim, enthusiasm 
7. Friendly, good personality 

8 Good personal appearance, cleanliness 

All major groups list the qualities most desired in a teach- 
er in almost exactly this same order 

Gallup observed that the ideal teacher, in effect, is one 
who becomes a model of behavior for the young "It is not 
startling to discovei this, a survey 1(X) years ago would prob 
ably have revealed the same thing " 

O 
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Declining School Enrollments 

Ma school districts were finding, by the mid-Seventies, 
that because of decreasing birthrates school enrollments were 
down and might decline even further in the decade ahead. 
Should educational expenditures be cut commensurately? The 
public, as the results show here, voted in favor of reducing 
expenditures. 

The question and the findings: 

School enrollments in many parts of the nation have declined 
because of a lower birthrate. If this were to happen here, would 
you suggest that school expenditures be reduced accordingly? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


55 


158 


52 


51 


No 


35 


31 


38 


42 


Don*t know/ 










no answer 


10 


11 


10 


7 



When those who said that expenditures should be reduced 
accordingly were asked to give their views as to what ex- 
penditures could be cut in this situation, the greatest num- 
ber suggested that "the number of teachers should be 
reduced." Next in number of mentions was "close schools 
and combine classes." Others gave a miscellany of sugges- 
tions, including reducing athletic programs, extracurricular 
activities, and supplies. 

Public Conclusions About 
National Test Score Declines 

The 1975 poll was the first to explore public perceptions 
and attitudes concerning the hne in Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores (best known of the so Med "decline in national 
test scores"). The 1976 poll pursued the subject, asking if 
people believed the decline in national test scores meant that 
educational quality was declining, then again asking what 
people believed to be the causes of the decline. 

Of the resuhs, G3llup said 

The American people, judging from present and past sur- 
vey data, do not share the skepticism of many educators about 
the significance of standardized tests 

They beheve, for example, that the decline in national test 
scores in recent years means that the quality of education 
t(xlay IS declining. Of course, the test scores may only con- 
firm vhdt many already think about the schools 

There is .urpnsing unanimity among all groups m the p<ipu- 
lation that the tests are actually measuring a decline in the 
quaiiiy of education By majorities of about 2-1 . all segments 
of the population, m all areas of the nation, believe that the 
tests are correctly assessing the situation 

For the record, it needs to be said that in this same year, 
1976, the College Entrance Examination Board commis- 
sioned a panel of experts to explore the SAT score dc- 
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dine. Th^ commissmn's report was issued in the fall of 1977 
There is insufficient space here to summarize the report, but 
it must bj said that it did hiile to confirm public perceptions 
about the causes and meaning ot the SAT score decline. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, chairman of the CEEB panel, said it was sur- 
prising, in view of all the social changes of the Sixties, that 
the score declme was so small The changing composition 
of the group taking the test alone could account for the drop; 
a great many more young people, many of them less gifted 
academically, were staying in high school and going on to 
college. 
The question and the findmgs 

Do you believe that a decline in national test scores of stu- 
dents in recent years means that the quality of education today 
is declining? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




>Jational 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes. IS declining 


59 


60 


56 


64 


No, IS not 


31 


30 


32 


26 


Don't Ivnow/ 










no answer 


10 


10 


10 


6 


All respondents were then asked to explain 


what they 



liiuugiii uiviu^iu duuui iiic tunc 111 icsi sturcs cacn was 
handed a card listing eight reasons, including one for t!ie 
doubters reading, "The tests are not reliable." 
The second question put to respondents was: 

Here are som? reasons that have been given to explain the 
decline in national test scores. Will you look over these reasons 
and then tell me which ones you think are most responsible for 
this decline. 

Respondents, who were permitted to choose more than one 
reason for the decline 'n test scores, voted m this manner 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School 



Public Parochial 
School School 
Parents Parents 



1 


Less parent atten- 
tion, concern, and 
supervision of the 












child 


65 


64 


65 


72 


2 


Students aren't as 












motivated to do well 


52 


50 


57 


53 


3 


Too much television 












viewing 


49 


48 


51 


51 


4 


Society IS becoming 












too permissive 


49 


47 


49 


61 


5 


Teachers are giving 
less attention to 












students 


39 


39 


4i 


32 


6 


It's easier to get 












into college now 


16 


20 


10 


14 


7 


Schools are expand- 
ing the njmber of 












courses offered 


10 


12 


6 


4 


6 


The tests are not 












reliable 


16 


15 


16 


16 




Other and no opinion 


14 


13 


15 


15 



Overall, the public placed the greatest blame for declin- 
ing test scores on parents, on society, on children's lack of 
motivation, and on too much television viewing. Interest- 
ingly, parents of children attending school most often cited 
the very same top reason for declining scores: **less parent 
attention, concern, and supervision." Parents themselves were 

idily accepting the blame and were not trying to place the 
bjrden on the schools. 

National Test for Graduation 

For the first time in the PDK-sp^nsored polls. Gallup asked 
whether a national standard for hi^h school graduation should 
be established. 

The question and the findings: 

Should all high school students in the United States be required 
to pass a standard examination in order to get a high school 
diploma? 



Yes, they should 
No, they should not 
Don't know/ 
no answer 



National 
Totals 
% 

65 
31 



No 

Children 
In School 

% 
65 
30 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 

66 
30 



Parcchial 
School 
Parents 

% 
64 
35 

1 



Career Education 

Sentiment favoring more emphasis on career education 
continued strong in 1976 In many surveys the public has 
revealed the belief that public school education should tram 
graduates for jobs. Gallup observed that, because the public 
sees many unemployed and unskilled young people, it is quite 
natural and logical for people to conclude that the schools 
they attend do not give enough attention to job training. What 
is likely to be overlooked, he added, is the fact that in a tech- 
nological society there is need for persons with language and 
mathematical skills as well as mechanical skills. 

In the 1965 survey, 80% of the respondents said more em- 
phasis should be given to careers anc' career preparation in 
high school. A smaller majority said more information about 
jobs and careers should be given in the elementary schools. 
(This kmd of education was one of the emphases of then- 
U S Commissioner ot Education Sidney Mariand.) 

The questions and the responses 

Do you think that the school curriculum should give more em- 
phasis, or less emphasis, to careers and career preparation in 
high school? 



More emphasis 
Less emphasis 
About the same 

as now 
Don't l<now/ 

no answer 



National 
Totals 
% 
80 
5 

11 



No 

Children 
In School 

% 

80 
4 

12 

4 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 

80 
5 

11 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 
84 

7 

8 

1 
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Do you think the elementary school curriculum should, or 
should not, include information about jobs and careers? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Should 


52 


52 




47 


Should not 


39 


36 


36 


48 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


10 


9 


5 



Early School-Leaving Age 

Galiup said: 

Some educators see very real advantages in pemntting stu- 
dents who meet minimum requirements to leave school ear- 
ly, either to taice jobs or to enter junior or community 
colleges California has such a law at this time permitting 
students to leave school early 

In many instances thi' practice would rid the school of stu- 
dents who are disruptive and who have no interest in con- 
tinuing their educauon On the other hand, it would permit 
bright students to start their college careers at an earlier age. 

The public, however, has never responded favorably to- 
ward proposals for changing present regulations about school 
age When quesuons bearing upon this issue have been asked 
m these surveys, most respondents show reluctance to change 
the rules nov^ in effect in their communities, cither m re- 
spect to leaving age or the a<?e at which children start school 

The public has been found willing to provide special 
schools and special training for stud ;nts who are unable to 
keep up with thicir classes, and other lalional urveys reveal 
a willingness to establish training cak'^ps on ihc order of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930s "^Jt without some 
such provision for training and supervision, the public dis- 
approves of letting young people out of school before they 
reach the legal minimum age 

Parents with children in public school turn down the pn 
posal by a ratio of 69% to 28% Those with children in the 
parochial schools like the idea even less The> oppose it b\ 
a ratio of 73% to 26% 

The question and the findings. 

Currently some states are considering legislation which will 
permit students to leave school as early as age 14 If they can 
first pass » test showing that they can read, write, and figure 
with sufficient sidtl to get along. Those who pass the test and 
leave school can talce jobs If they wish O' .o on to community 
college at an earlier age. Do you approve or disapprove such 
a plan for letting students leave school at a younger age? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve 


30 


33 


26 


26 


Disapprove 


66 


63 


69 


73 


Don't l<now/ 










no answer 


4 


4 


3 


1 



There was close agreement in all segments of society; the 
vote m nearly ever>^ group was about 2 to I agamst. Greatest 
support for this plan to lower the age of compulsory atten- 
dance came from those with the least education. But even 
this group opposed the idea by 52% to 41%. 

Local Responsibility for Education 

Historically, state and federal governments ha\c exercised 
considerable influence on local schools by tying policies to 
financial grants. The 1976 survey found the U.S public 
strongly opposed to giving up local responsibility for the pub- 
lic schools. 

The question and the findings: 

Local school policies are set, not only by the local school 
board, but also by the stMe government and the federal govern- 
ment. In the years ahead, would you like to see the local school 
t>oard have greater responsibility in running the schools, or less, 
than they do today? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Greater responsibility 


67 


65 


67 


70 


Less responsibility 


10 


11 


10 


7 


About the same 


15 


15 


17 


14 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


9 


6 


9 



How the Public Feels About 
Unionization of Teachers 

Whether teachers should join unions became a highly con- 
troversial issue in many areas of the United States during 
the Sixties. In 1976 most U.S. teachers belonged to unions 
or associations that bargained over salaries and working con- 
ditions. A question was framed to ^*low how the American 
public appraised this situation Had unionization helped or 
hurt public school education? There was a mixed reaction 

The question and the findings 

Most teachers in the nation now below to unions or associa- 
tions that bargain over salaries, working conditions, and the like. 
Has unionization, in your opinion, helped, hurt, or made no differ* 
ence in the quality of public school education in the United 
States? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Paren*' 




% 




% 


% 


IHelped 


22 


22 


23 


24 


Hurt 


38 


38 


36 


47 


Made no difference 


27 


26 


28 


25 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


13 


14 


13 


4 



Older persons were much more likely to say that unioni- 
zation had diminished the quality of education The 18 to 
29 age group was almost evenly divided In the bigger cities. 
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where unions tended to be more militant, a slightly greater 
number said that unionization had "hurt 



Extending the Scope of Teacher Bargaining 

School boards are generally vested with the responsibility 
for making decisions with respect to such matters as class 
size, the curriculum, and teaching methods. The public, in 
1976, showed its readiness to make these matters subject to 
bargaining. 

The question asked was: 

Some teacher groups want to extend their bargaining powers 
beyond pay and worlcing conditions. They would like to have the 
right to negrtiate about class size, the curriculum, and teach- 
ing methods. Would you favor or oppose giving them these add- 
ed rights? 

This is one of the few survey questions in which a signifi- 
cant difference was found between the views of men and 
women. Men were almost evenly divided on the issue, and 
women favored the change by a vote of 56% to 33%. 

Age also made a great difference. The youngest adult group 
voted 73% to 21 % for extending the scope of teachers' bar- 
gaining powers; those over 50 opposed it by a vote by 50% 
to 38%. 

Persons living in the West were almost evenly divided on 
this issue; those in the Midwest were most in favor of grant- 
ing wider bargaining rights to teachers. 

The findings among major groups. 

t/iin't Know/ 





Favor 


Oppose 


No Ans 






% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


52 


39 


9 


Sex 








Men 


47 


45 


8 


Women 


56 


33 


11 


Race 








White 


51 


41 


8 


Nonwhite 


62 


21 


17 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


73 


21 


6 


30 to 49 years 


49 


42 


9 


50 years and over 


38 


50 


12 


Education 








Grade school 


47 


34 


19 


High school 


49 


42 


9 


College 


59 


37 


4 


Community size 








1 million and over 


54 


38 


8 


500,000 — 999,999 


57 


36 


7 


50,000 — 499,999 


56 


36 


8 


?,500 — 49,999 


49 


^^ 


7 


Jnder 2,500 


46 


41 


13 


Region 








East 


51 


39 


10 


Midwest 


55 


39 


6 


South 


52 


34 


14 


West 


48 


46 


6 
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Reducing School Costs 

Continuing with a question first asked in 1971, Gallup 
asked in 1976 what kind of budget cuts the public might ap- 
prove for their local schools The results were similar to those 
for 1971, except that now the public favored reducing the 
number of administrative personnel by an even more over- 
whelming vote (72% for, 19% against, as opposed to 50% 
for and 32% against in 1971).* 

The question and the findings: 

Suppose your local school board were "forced'* to cut some 
things from school costs because there Is not enough money. 
I am going to read you a list of many ways that have been sug- 
gested for reducing school costs. Will you tell me, in the case 
of each one, whether your opinion Is favorable or unfavorable. 

No Public Parochial 

National Children School School 

Totals In School Parents Parents 

% % % % 

1 Reduce the nun *>er 
of administrative 



personnel 



Favorable 


7? 


71 


71 


80 


Unfavorable 


19 


18 


21 


15 


No opinion 


9 


11 


e 


5 



2 Reduce the number 
of counselors 
on the staff 



Favorable 


52 


51 


54 


50 


Unfavorable 


38 


36 


38 


45 


No opinion 


10 


13 


8 


5 



3 Reduce the number 



of subjects offered 



Favorable 


3S 


39 


38 


49 


Unfavorable 


53 


52 


56 


50 


No opinion 


8 


9 


6 


1 



4 Cut out the twelft 1 
grade by covering in 
three years what is 
now covered in four 



Favorable 


36 


38 


34 


43 


Unfavorable 


58 


54 


63 


56 


No opinion 


6 


8 


3 


1 



5 Cut out after-schooi 
activities tike bands, 
ciubs. athletics, etc 



Favorable 


31 


29 


33 


38 


Unfavorable 


63 


6; 


63 


58 


No opinion 


6 


7 


4 


4 



6 Reduce the number 



of teachers by in- 
creasing class sizes 



Favorable 


23 


26 


21 


16 


Unfavorable 


70 


66 


74 


80 


No opinion 


7 


8 


5 


4 



*Gallup's interviewers do not venture information to respondents For 
cxjmplc. they were not permitted to cxpiam thji tejeher salaries typicaliy 
Lonsdtutc some SO*^ of a district's total operating expenses In many larger 
distr' ts, increasing class size by onlv "nc student could "save" more mon- 
ey than the elimination of 6()% ol the administraiivc staff 
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No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



7. Cut all teachers' 
salaries by a set 
percentage 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 
6 Reduce special ser- 
vices such as 
speech, leading, 
and hearing therapy 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 



18 
74 
8 



10 
85 
5 



19 
72 
9 



8 
86 
6 



17 

77 
6 



12 
84 
4 



16 
78 
6 



7 
89 
4 



Responsibility for Moral Behavior 

Gallup said: 

The American people have reached the conclusion that 
many parents either won't or can't control the behavior of 
their children. They are ready, therefore, to turn over part 
of the responsibility to the i^hools In the 1975 survey it was 
reported that 79% of all those ques? -oned favored instruc- 
tion m morals and moral behavior in the schools Only 15% 
opposed the idea. It wai> also pointed out in the same report 
that parents of children now in school were, of all groups, 
most in favor of this instruction. 

In the present survey, a sizable majority of those ques- 
tioned want part of the responsibility for moral behavior 
turned over to the schools Just how this can be done raises 
many issues. A hundred years ago, McGuffey's Readers 
pointed up a moral in almost every paragraph Thousands 
of years ago, parables and folk stones performed this ser- 
vice The modern equivalent may be the **case history " 



The question and the findings* 

Parents now have responsibility for the moral behavior of their 
children. Do you think that the schools shouid talce on a share 
of this responsibility? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Yes, schools should 










take on share of 










responsibility 


67 


65 


69 


69 


N they should not 


30 


31 


29 


26 


Dun't know/ 










no answer 


3 


4 


2 


5 



Attitudes Toward Juvenile Courts 

If the American public was dissatisfied with the handling 
of discipline in ^he public schools, they were even more dis- 
satisfied with the workings of juvenile courts. Only 6% said 
in 1976 that th *se courts were doing an "excellent*" job; on 
the other hand, 41% said they were doing a "poor" job. 

la cities of over one million population, a majority — 53% 
- said the job bein^ done by ju\ tnile courts was "poor.*" 
3oth whites and nonwhites registered dissatisfaction with 
these courts. 

The question and the findings: 

'n your opinion, how good a job do the juvenile courts do here 
In dealing with young people who violate the law — an excel- 
lent job, a fair job, or a poor job? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



Excellent 
Job 

6 



Fair 
Job 

37 



Poor 
Job 

% 

41 



Don't Know/ 
No Answer 

% 

16 



r 
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Chapter 10 
The Ninth Annual Poll, 1977 



Events of the Year in Education 

Paddling, caning, and spanking school children h^^ been 
an ingrained activity for generations the world over. And 
although educators in the United States were partially suc- 
cessful in abolishing or regulating corpoial punishment in 
the public schools during the 20th century, the practice re- 
mained legal in many states. In 1977, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled five to four that the spanking of students by 
teachers and school officials does not violate the Constitu- 
tion's ban against cruel and unusual punishment, ^'even if the 
spanking is severe, excessive, and medically damaging " The 
Court added, in its majority opinion, that a student has no 
COP' 'itutional right to have even an informal hearing before 
t; panking on whether the punishment is justified 

The case came to Washmgton from Dade County, Flori- 
da, where two students, accused o'* disruptive and trouble- 
some behavior from the second grade on, "were struck more 
than 20 times with a paddle, causing severe bodily harm." 
The students and their parents sued. It took more than six 
years for the case to reach the U.S. Supreme Court. The mam 
argument of the students during those years was that cor- 
poral punishment in schools, as in prisons, violates the Eightii 
Amendment. 

The majority of justices disagreed. They wrote that cor- 
poral punishment "has been time-honored since our colonial 
days'*; that it continues to play a rolt in disciplining students 
today; and that the child does not need the protection o"" the 
Eighth Amendment, because states have common-law pro- 
tections regarding corporal punishment and physical abuse. 

Public and professional reaction was mixed The Nation- 
al Education Association deplored the decis n as "an action 
upholding child abuse. '^ The American Federation of 
Teachers applauded the ruling, because "students will no 
longer feel they can defy teachers with impunity." A num- 
ber of teacher leaders said the classroom teacher needs cor- 
poral punishment as "an option" and "as a last resort for 
dealing with disruptive students." Conservative commenta- 
tors approved the Court's ruling because '*it upholds the 
authority of educators"; liberal-minded commentators con- 
demned the ruling because "paddling children in school is 
an abomination." 

The High Court was in the news a second time during the 
year when it heard arguments in the "decade's most controver- 
sial education case," University of California v. Bakke. Al- 
lan Bakke, white, a 33-year-old ex-Marine, had applied in 
1973 to several medical schools, mcluding the University 



of California Medical School at DaviJ> He was rejected by 
all. Then Bakke noted that 16 places out of 100 at Davis had 

ien reserved for minority students. He decided this was re- 
verse discrimination. He sued> and by the time his case 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court, Bakke had generated ar- 
guments in the education community, in legal circles, and 
among the people across the land. The Court received 57 
legal briefs from 160 interested organizations and individu- 
als both for and against Bakke. 

The dispute crystallized a civil rights dilemma with impli- 
cations for schools and colleges. Should affirmative action 
plans penalize whites while helping blacks and other minori- 
ties overcome the effects of discrimination? Are quotas and 
a reserved number of places in schools and colleges within 
the spint or American equality? And would a Supreme Court 
decision affect the hiring practices of schools and colleges'] 

The court hearings became one of the most publicized 
events of the year. The arguments took place before a tense, 
picked courtroom, as an overflow crowd of hundreds 
churned outside the marble-columned bui'ding in Washing- 
ton For months after the hearings, the Court continued to 
ask for additional briefs from opposing lawyers and from 
education organizations. 

This was the year when millions of parents, troubled by 
the power of commercially sponsored television programs 
over their children, mounted a concerted effort against the 
evils of most TV programs. Schools, teachers, and adminis- 
trators joined the campaign. Boards of education urged par- 
ents to limit the number of TV viewing hours at home. 
Teachers asked parents to enforce "no TV on Tuesday," or 
"tubeless Thursday" plans. Parents heard lectures by child 
experts that TV "was devouring our children." PTA groups, 
led by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, passed 
resolutions urging local stations to reduce the number of pro- 
grams featuring violence and sex and demanding better pro- 
gram offerings. 

The facts prompting the 1977 protests against TV were 
striking. Close to 97% of American homes had one or more 
TV sets, which were turned on for an equivalent of three 
full days a week. In many homes the set was on from early 
morning until late at night. Children watched almost from 
the cradle. Half the nation's youngsters watc^'^d between 7 
and 10 p.m., and many were still transfixed bclore the screen 
after 1 1 at night. Children spent an average of 15,000 hours 
yearly watching television, agamst 1 1 ,000 hours yearly in 
school. When in front of the TV set, children saw an aver- 
age of 10 acts of violence an hour 
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Violence was only one of the factors troubling parents and 
educators. Child-study experts pointed to the unending flow 
of programs promoting racial and sexual stereotypes and ram- 
pant consumerism They charged tha; children were being 
desensitized, that television was making American young- 
sters listless and passive and giving them a distorted view 
of reality. 

The television industry remained, for the most part, un- 
concerned by the protests of parents and educators, even 
when the home and school increased theii pressure against 
TV from both ends - that is, demanding better program- 
ming from the studios and limiting the number of viewing 
hours by children and youth. Industry spokesmen pointed 
to the number of educational programs on the air and to the 
"enormous good" that TV can bring about 

The industry had a powerful case in point in 1977. "Roots," 
by Alex Haley, a TV saga of a black family, generated cul- 
tural and educational excitement unprecedented in the United 
States. Some 130 million people watched the "Roots" epi- 
sodes, the largest television audience in the history of the 
medium. It was unmatched by any other effort concerned 
with history and literature. 

The episodes, based on Haley's book titled Roots, traced 
the history of the authors maternal family from Africa, 
through slavery in the South, and to eventual freedom in the 
Reconstruction years. Throughout the United States, among 
blacks and whites. North and South .s evoked shock 

and disbelief, tears and anger. 

The educational impact of the series (developed by the 
American Broadcasting Cc ^any) was a risi.^g interest in 
the history of early America by cu .ige students, secondary 
and elementary school classes, and brae groups of adults 
College courses, seminars, and workshops dealmp v/ith black 
history and culture became the rage Sixial s^' dies teachers 
introduced new units on slavery, on the contribution of blacks 
to American life, and on human relations 



Poll Findings 

Planners for the 1977 poll found an unusually large number 
of nc . topics to explore. Among them, early graduation from 
high school and college courses in the fourth year of high 
school, ways of dealing with student absenteeism (including 
punishment for parents of truants); rearranging school hours 
for working fathers and mothers, ine advantages of schfH)ls 
in small communities: schools and the energy shortage, the 
back-to-basics movement the fairness and accuracy of media 
cov erage of the public schools and ways of improving thai 
coverage; decision-making authority for advisory commit- 
tees; paying for school services to the physically and men- 
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tally handicapped; the idea of a separate federal department 
of edu' ation: parent-teacher conferences: parental estimates 
of the time their children spend on TV, homework, and read- 
ing; parental help with homework, and parental fears for the 
physical safety of their children at school. 

The findings on these topics will be reported first 
here. 



Early Graduation from Higli School 

Although the traditional in education always exerts a strong 
influence in shaping the public's views, wide support was 
found for a proposal to permit some high school students 
to graduate early. 

This question was asked: 

If high school students can meet academic requirements in 
three years instead of four, should they, or should they not. be 
permitted to graduate early? 

Nationally, 74% of those sampled said that students should 
be permitted to graduate early; 22% said they should not 
All groups in the population favored this proposal - espe- 
cially those under 30 years of age 

Ine findmgs by major groups. 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Should be permitted to 










graduate early 


74 


77 


63 


67 


Should not 


22 


18 


3i 


27 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


4 


5 


1 


6 



College Courses in Fourth Year of High School 

A related proposal also won support among respond- 
ents 

The following question was asked* 

Should high school courses be arranged to make it possible 
for some students to finish one year of college work while they 
are still In high 3Choo!, so that these students can graduate from 
college in three years instead of four? 

Some 63% of the total sample said that courses should be 
arranged to allow college work. 31 % said no. Young peo- 
ple in particular favored this proposal The greatest opposi- 
tion vas found in small communities - those which would 
have the greatest difficulty m providing staff or f acilities to 
add college courses lor high school seniors 



No Public Parochial 
National Cliildren School School 
Totals In School ^arints Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Yeo, courses should be 










arranged to allow 










college work 


63 


62 


66 


63 


No, they should not 


31 


30 


31 


3b 


Don't know/ 








no answ(>r 


6 


8 


3 


1 



Absenteeism 

Few school systems have found adequate ways to cope with 
the thorny problem of absenteeism. When this survey was 
taken, one city (New York) had an average of 29^^ absen- 
teeism in Its high schools 

To see what suggestions parents of schoolchildren and 
others might have, this "open" question was asked' 

In your opinion, what can be done by the schools to reduce 
r' • ient absenteeism (truancy)? 

Suggestioas tended to fall in about equal numbers into thr-e 
broad categories 

Category /. Persons who, in general, believe that the 
schools and the tcdchcrs are chiefly to blame for absenteeism 

These typical direct quotations indicate how persons in this 
category would deal with the problem: 'The courses should 
be made more interesting. Few teachers ever bother to make 
what they are teaching exciting or important to the students " 
Teachers should spend more time witn students, be more 
dedicated, and avoid being cliKk watchers " 'Courses should 
be more practical, more 'today'- related " "Get the students 
who stay away from school most often to sit down arid talk 
over the :r school problems and make their own suggestions 
about solving the problem " "incentives >hould be de- 
vised . Have each class compete with oiher classes The 
one with the highest attendance gets a half-day off " 

Category 2^ Persons who, m gencnil, start v,i ihe con- 
viction that parents are chiefly to blame for absenteeism 

Some of their suggestions follow. "Pareni, , whether thev 
are at home or work, should be immediately notitled it their 
child fails to show up at school " 'Tan nts in many cases do 
not realI^e how niportant attendance • They should be 
brought together and told exactly why attendance is so im- 
i>ortant " "When a child stays away trom school the parents 
..hould be made to conter with the teachers, with the child 
present, tc fmd out why." "The sch(X)ls ihe loc'^I authori- 
ties should get after the parents Put th'Mii on the block and 
make ther.i see that they are rcs(K)nsioIe " 

Cateiiory 3 Persons who, in general, legard truancv as 
a matter for the police and local authorities 

Some typical suggestions "More truant officers should be 
hired and local laws should be strictly enforced * 'The po- 
lice should be ordered to stop any child of school age who 
IS OP the streets during sch(H>l hours If the child d(x?sn t have 
a written excuse, he or s'^e should be taken int(> cust'>d\ 



O her suggestir is "Chi!dren who are frequently absent 
shoi id have to obey earlie curfew laws " I hey should have 
to mak up their schoolwork on Saturdays or during sum- 
mer vacation "They should be put to wor' cleaning up the 
parks and playgrou.ids " 

Punishing Parents for Student Absenteeism 

Since many people hold the view that parents are respon- 
sible for their children's absenteeism, this survey explored 
a proposal that parents be brought into court and fined if their 
children are chronically truant 

This question was asked 

In your opinion, should, or should not, parents be brought into 
court ano given a small fine when a child of theirs is frequently 
absent without excuse (truant) from school? 

A slight majority of all respondents voted for such a pen- 
alty Parents of schoolchildren, who would be affected by 
such a ruling, weie more evenly divided; yet mon. of them 
favored the proposal than opposed it. 

No Public Parochiai 





National 


Children 


School 


Sch.Dl 




Totals 


In Scnool 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes. should fme 


51 


52 


48 


46 


No, should not 


40 


39 


44 


48 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


S 


8 


6 



Analysis of the vote by demographic groups brought to 
light these facts Older citi/ens favored the proposal, young 
adults opposed it The only reg: )n of the nation where a 
majority opposed the plan was the West Both blacks and 
w hites favored the proposal, as did those \r the lowest educa- 
tional level 

Rearrangmi; School Hours for Working Parents 

With an increasing number of mothers having jobs out- 
side the home, the question arises as to whether sch(H)l hours 
shofild be changed .o that children will not be left unsuper- 
vised in the afternoons while th ^ await the return of their 
parents This question was ther ' >re asked 

Most people who have jobs today do not get home from work 
until 5:00 p.m. or later, tn your opinion, should the schools ar- 
range the afternoon school schedule so hat children would get 
home at about the same time as their parents, or not? 

Nationally, this proposal was opposed by nearly 2 to 1 
r 'blic school parents in particular opposed it The only 
dLmographic group giving' it a lavoiable rating (50^^ for, 
38''' vposed) was that composed of peisons with only a 
grade-school education 

The findings by major groups 
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No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parentis 




% 


% 


% 


% 


^es, should change 










schedule 


33 


38 


22 


17 


No, should not 


59 


52 


73 


76 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


10 


5 


7 



Advantages of Schools in Small Communities 
Gallup said: 

Two to three decades ago it was widely believed that big- 
city schools, with their large emollments. were better suited 
to provide quality education than the schools in small com- 
munities In fact. It was this belief that to a great extent 
powered the movement for regional ization and for consolidat- 
ing schools into still larger units. 

Today bigness in alnr ost every field is out of vogue De- 
centralization IS popular in government, business, and O^^dg- 
ing from resuits of this survey) in education as well. The 
vast majority of persons throughout the nation believe that 
students get a better education in schools located ip small 
communities than they do in the big cities 

Size alone, obviously, cannot account fully for the disfavor 
m which many big>city schools are htid The racial mix has 
changed greatly in the last two decades, with the migration 
of upper- and middle-class white families to the suburbs 

Apart from the question of quality of education, the fact 
that most people today believe that education in the small 
communities is better will almost certainly induce more fam- 
ilies with children of school age to leave the city for the 
suburbs or other sniall communities 

The question and the findings 

In general, do you think that students today get a better edu- 
cation In sc 43ls that are located in small communities or in 
schools located in big cities? 

Small Makes No 

Communi- Big Differ- Don't Know/ 
ties Cities ence No Answer 
•Vt) % % % 

NATIONAL TOTALS 68 11 12 9 

Meeting Energy Shortages 

The very cold winter of 1976-77 clcsed many s( ' >ols for 
varying periods of time With the pnv.pcct of energy short- 
ages in the future, the question arose as to whether schools 
shouicj close during the coldest weeks of winter 

To gel I he public's reaction, and especially the reaction 
of parents with rhildren of *chool age. this question was 
asked* 

In order to save ene-gy (fuel oil, gas), It has been suggested 
that the schools be closed in the middle of the wi.tter. Children 
would make up lost school time bv starting the school year in 
late August and ending the school year around the first of Ju!y . 
Would you favor or oppose adopting this plan here? 



The results, nationally, show that the public was opposed 
to this proposal by the ratio of 56% to 36%. with 8% hav 
ing no opinion Parents of children attending public schools 
were even more generally opposed. They voted against the 
plan 64% to 32% 

The findings by major gn )s: 



Favor closing 
Oppose closing 
Don't know/ 
no answer 



National 
Tota.s 
% 

36 
56 

6 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

36 

51 

11 



Public 
School 
Parents 
% 

32 
64 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 
% 

26 
67 



The Back-to-Basics Movement 

The reported decline in national test scores and frequent 
media reports of illiteracy among high school graduates gave 
impetus to what was widely referred to as the back-to-basics 
movement in the late Seventies. 

To discover how widely known the movement was and 
to obtain evidence of its popularity, three questions were in- 
cluded in the survey. The first asked simply: 

Have you heard or read about the back-to-basics movement 
in education? 

As expected, the better educated and those with children 
attending school were more familiar with the movement 
The findings 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


Ml 


Yes, have heard of 










the term 


41 


38 


47 


62 


No. have not 


57 


60 


52 


36 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


2 


2 


1 


2 



Many laymen interested in education, js well as educa 
tors, think ot other subjects as "basic" besides the Iraditicn- 
al three R\. But does tne general public'^ 

This question was asked, therefore, of those who sajd that 
they were aware of this movement: 

When this term is used, do you think of anything besi Jes read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic? 

Responses to t^'s question, on the whole, indicated that 
the public reguios the basics largely in terms of the tradi- 
tional three subject areas 

Other subjects aie mentioned - history, geography, spell- 
ing, citi/eri.>hip. science, music, art. physical education ~ 
but not frequently. 

However, many respondents thought of the term, not in 
relation to subjects oi courses, but in relation to the e('u- 
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cational process itself. Thus, "back to basics" was interpreted 
as meaning a return to schooling of earner years To many 
respondents it means **respect for teachers," '^good manners," 
**politeness,'' "obedience," "respect for eIdel^/' "structured 
classrooms, "^back to the old ways of teaching " 

A third question asked of those familiar with the term was 
this: 

Do you favor or oppose this back-to-basics movement? 

All groups in the population expressed overwhclnimg ap- 
proval of the movement 

Results Based on 
Those Aware of Term 

Don't Know/ 





Favor 


Oppose 


No Ana 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


83 


11 


6 


Sex 








Men 


83 


10 


7 


Women 


8J 


11 


6 


Race 








White 


84 


10 


6 


Nonwhite 


75 


20 


5 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


79 


14 


7 


30 to 49 years 


82 


12 


6 


50 years and over 


87 


7 


6 


Community size 








1 mHlion and over 


78 


12 


10 


500,000 — 999.999 


77 


13 


1u 


50.000 - 499.999 


85 


12 


3 


2,500 - 49,999 


88 


5 


7 


Under 2,500 


85 


9 


6 


Education 








Grade school 


93 


6 


1 


Htgh school 


84 


9 


7 


College 


91 


13 


6 


Region 








East 


/ / 


15 


8 


Midwest 


89 


6 


5 


DUth 


85 


11 


4 


West 


81 


11 


8 



Media Coverage of Education 

L.jcators often complain that the news media give too 
much play of a negative character to happenings m the pub- 
lic schools. At the same thne. they say the media pay too 
little attention to what the schools are achievmg or trymg 
to achieve. 

To determine how the public stands on this issue, ih^ fol- 
lowing question was asked: 

Do you think the news i.iedia (newspapers, TV, and radio) give 
a fair and accurate picture of the public schools in this commu- 
nity, or not? 

While many persons agreed with the typical educators 
view, a greater number disagreed 
The findings: 
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No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, give fair and 










accurate picture 


42 


39 


48 


41 


No, do not 


36 


34 


39 


42 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


22 


27 


13 


17 



Significantly, more parents of children attending the pub- 
lic schools said that the media were fair and accurate than 
held the opposite view. Only in the Western states did more 
respondents say that the media were untair. 

Nationally* the results showed 42% saying the media were 
fair and accurate. 36% saying they were not 

The results by major demographic groups* 

Yes, Give 
Fair and 





Accurate 


No, 


Don't Kr 




Picture 


Do Not 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


U^-'OtiAL TOTALS 


43 




22 


Sex 








Men 


43 


35 


22 


Wumen 


41 


37 


22 


Race 








White 


42 


36 


22 


Nonwhite 


40 


35 


25 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


45 


37 


18 


30 to 49 years 


46 


37 


17 


50 years and over 


37 


3? 


31 


Community size 








1 million and over 


36 


36 


28 


500,CO0 - 999,999 


46 


32 


22 


50.000 — 499,999 


44 


38 


18 


2,500 — 49,999 


42 


34 


24 


Under 2,500 


43 


36 


21 


Education 








Grade school 


32 


27 


41 


High school 


42 


40 


18 


College 


47 


33 


20 


Region 








East 


45 


33 


22 


Midwest 


45 


35 


20 


South 


40 


35 


25 


West 


36 


42 


22 



Improving Media Coverage 

To measup" perceptions of what the ncvs media could do 
to better reptirt on local education, all respondents were 
asked. 

In your opinion, how coutd the medi«i (newspapers, T^, and 
radio) improve their reporting of education in the local schools? 

The answers often referred to the paucity of nc s about 
the sch(K)ls reported in many communities. But the most fre- 
quent res )on.^e owcit on the need for more positive news 
mteresting things the schools are doing to achieve V4.cir educa- 
tional goals Arnopg specific suggestions. 




"Reporters should be sent into the sch(X)l rooms to see what 
goes on there They should nut themselves in the teacher\ 
place, ond in the student's place." 

"It would be interesting to find out about all the different 
courses that are offered." 

"Reporters should talk to students, explore their problems " 

"Why don't they {the media] tell us about the standing of 
the local schools — how well they do in comparison with 
the private schools, and with other schools in nearby cities?*" 

"I should like to know more about the changes that are 
being introduced and why. There should be more background 
information about educal'^n and about new programs." 

"Outstanding students should be written up and praised the 
way top athletes are.*" 

"An interesting series could be built around the idea of a 
typr al day at school with a typical seventh -grader, ninth- 
grader, lie. I can remember what went on in my day i won- 
der if 1' is the same now." 

"I hear a lot about the gadgets now used in the schools 
and in the classrooms to teach different subjects such as for- 
eign language, and I would like to know more about them." 

'The media report on the school budget, but they never 
tell, in detail, just where the tax dollars are spent." 

"In the magazines I read about 'open' classrooms, 'team 
teaching/ and such things, and I wonder if our local schools 
go in for these new ideas." 

Decision-Making Authority 
of Advisory Committees 

Gallup said. 

One of the most useful and pt)pular means of increasing 
eitizen participation in school and civic affairs and ot taking 
advantage of the training and expertise of these citizens is 
ti) create citizen advisory groups 

The question arises as to how much authority these Liti- 
/en advisory groups should have Should final decision- 
making authonty he left with the advisory groups, or should 
It •'emain with the school lH)ard'^ 

Three questions, probing views in respect to advisory group 
authority concerning curriculum, statf selection, and th: hud 
get. were included in the survey instrument to obtan the 
views of the public 

The results show that people want the final dccision-making 
authority to rema.n where it is with the school board 

Although there is slightly more sentiment t( giving advi 
sory groups authority over the budget than over the curricu- 
lum or staff selection, the overwhelming majority believes 
that the sch(K)l board should retain its present authoritv 

These findings should not be taken to mean that sch(X)I 
boards should not listen to advisory groups on all three mat- 
ters However, if the public believes that school boards arc 
making wrong decisions, it has the right to elect new board 
members 

The first question and the findings 

O 
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Many school systems have comn*ttees made up of citizens 
who serve in an advise capacity. ^ ju think these advisory 
groups should have the final decision-making authority over the 
curriculum, or should the finbl authority remain with the school 
board? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Authonty with 










Citizen groups 


17 


18 


15 


23 


Authority with 










school board 


71 


68 


78 


71 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


12 


14 


7 


6 



The second question and the findings. 

How about decisions regarding sta/f se/ect/on — should the 
final authority be given to these citizen committees or should 
the final authority remain with the school board? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parpnts 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Authority with 










Citizen groups 


15 


15 


13 


18 


Authority with 










school board 


75 


73 


80 


76 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


10 


;2 


7 


6 



The ..urd question and the findings 



And decisions about the budget — should the final authority 
be given to these citizen committees or should the final authority 
remain with the school board? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Authority with 










Citizen grouf^s 


19 


20 


19 


32 


Authority with 










school board 


70 


68 


72 


65 


Don't know/ 










J answer 


11 


12 


9 


3 



Paying for Federally Mandated 
Programs to Help the Handicapped 

In 1975 Congress passed Public l^aw 94> 142 requiring pub- 
lic schools to provide appropriate education for handicapped 
children But federal funding adequate to the task was not 
torthcoming This and (nher federal action: resulted in a 
question for the 1977 poll described as follows by George 
Gallup 

Public school and college administrators arc beeon»ing 
njore and more vexed by rules am- regulations promulgated 
by Washington that require certain actions to be taken With- 
out regard to the additional time and tost entailed 



Making p-ovision for physically and m'^ntally handicapped 
students is one of these Local schools arc required to bea- 
the aaded costs of special programs without help, in mcat 
instances, from the federal government 

To measure the public's views on this issue, the following 
question was included in the survey. 

Services for the physically and mentally handicapped student 
cost more than regular school services. When the local schools 
are required to provide these special services by the federal 
government, should the federal government pay the extra cost, 
or not? 

The overwhelming majority of those interviewed said the 
federal government should pay the extra cost of such pro- 
grams. In fact, every important group in the population and 
every region of the nation supported the idea that the feder- 
al government should pay the extra cost?. 

Yes, 
Govern- 
ment 





Should 


No, 






Pay Extra 


Should 


Don't Know/ 




Cost 


Not 


No Answer 




% 


% 




NATIONAL TOTALS 


82 


11 


7 


Sex 








Men 


80 


13 


7 


Women 


83 


9 


8 


Race 








White 


82 


11 


7 


Nonwhite 


81 


10 


9 


Age 








1 8 to 29 years 


83 


11 


6 


30 to 49 years 


81 


11 


8 


50 years and over 


81 


11 




Community size 






1 million and over 


83 


11 


G 


500,000 — 999,999 


77 


16 


7 


50.000 499.999 


81 


13 


6 


2.500 — 49.999 


78 


10 


12 


Under 2.500 


86 


8 


6 


Education 








Grade school 


81 


8 


11 


H'gh school 


83 


10 


7 


College 


79 


15 


6 


Region 








East 


85 


11 


4 


Midwest 


80 


13 


7 


South 


81 


9 


10 


West 


79 


14 


1 



Local Control of Federal Programs 

Another source ot concern in 1977 was the federal gcnern- 
ment's insistence that local sch(M)l authorities follow strict 
regulations when funds were awarded Often, I(x:al authori- 
ties had different ideas about how best to spend these funds 

Respondents again revealed their anti-Washington, anti- 
red-tape attitudes in answers to the following question 



When federal agencies appropriate money for educational pro- 
grams, they usually require the schools that receive this money 
to spend il as these agencies direct. Should, or should not, this 
be changed to permit local school authorities to decide how the 
money is to he spent? 

The nations adults voted 21 to I for giving local school 
authorities jurisdiction over how money was to be spent to 
carry out the program locally. Every major dei.iographic 
group in the population was in agreement on this issue. 

The findings by major groups: 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 




% 


% 


Yes, change to 










aiiow local 










people to decide 


62 


60 


C5 


67 


No, should not 










change 


29 


29 


29 


27 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


9 


11 


6 


6 



Take Education Out of HEW? 

Gallup said. 

Frequent complaints are made that the present Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare ij, so huge t;ut education 
IS not given the attention that it merits Some beheve that 
funding of education by the federal government would be 
increased if it did not have to compete with health and wel- 
fare m the same department Still others believe that pubhc 
education is so important that it deserves cabinet status in 
Its own right 

For these reasons, the issue was taken to a representative 
sample of the population for their views The question asked 

in your opinion, should Education be taken out of the present 
Department of Health, Ed'*ca*ion, and Welfare and made a sep- 
arate department of the tt^deral governnrient, or not\ 

Sentiment on this issue was fairly e\'enly divided, with 
slightly more respondents votmg to keep education in what 
was then called HEW rather than mak^ it a separate 
department. 

The results 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 

% % % % 

Favor making 
education a 
separate 



department 


40 


40 


40 


42 


Oppose 


45 


42 


49 


47 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


15 


18 


11 





Foreshadov'»'!g the change made in 1980, a plurality of 
voters in cities of one million and over in population, as 'acH 
as those living in the East and those who are college- 
educated, favored making education a separate department 
in the federal government. 

The findings by demographic groups. 





Yes, 








Should Be 


No, 






Separate 


Should 


Don': Know/ 




Department 


Not 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


40 


45 


15 


S6X 








Mon 


41 


45 


14 


Women 


40 


44 


16 


RSC6 








White 




*to 


1 5 


Nnnuuhit A 




ij 1 


1 9 


Age 








1 6 to 29 years 


44 


46 


10 


30 to 49 years 


39 


48 


13 


50 y jars and over 


39 


40 


21 


Community size 








1 miihon and over 


46 


37 


17 


500.000 — 999.999 


37 


48 


15 


50,000 — 499,999 


39 


47 


14 


2.500 — 49.999 


37 


50 


13 


Under 2,500 


41 


42 


17 


Education 








Grade school 


31 


43 


26 


High school 


39 


47 


14 


College 


48 


41 


1 > 


Region 








East 


43 


41 


16 


Midwest 


36 


48 


16 


South 


42 


45 


13 


West 


41 


43 


16 



Parent/Teacher Conferences 

Gallup said' 

At least in theory, parents should follow the educational 
progress of their children by holding frequent conferences 
with their children's teachers. But do thcy'^ Obviously, the 
situation changes from school to school and state to state 

To shed light on the frequency of parcni/tcachcr confer- 
ences, this question was sked of those parents who now have 
children attending school 

Thinking about your eldest child, have you at any time since 
the beginning of the school year discussed your child's prog 
ress, or problems, with any of your child's teachers? 

Fieldwo:- for the 1977 survey was conducted during the 
pcncxi April 28 through May 2. 19/7 The ii^;ures miisl be 
interpreted accordingly. They show that 79% of all parents 
whose children were 12 years of age and under had talked 
to one or more of their child's teachers about his/her prog- 
ress since the beginning of the school year. But only 55Vr 
of parents whose children were 1 3 years old and over had 
talked to any teacher 



A second question, asked of those who had talked to one 
of their child's teachers, sought to discover how many con- 
ferences had been held* 

About how often [hsve you talked to your child's teachers] 
since the t>eginning of the school year? 

In the case of parents whose eldest child was 12 years of 
age or younger, the median number of conferences was two 

The same figure - two — vas the median for parent/teach- 
er conferences for parents whose eldest child was 13 years 
ot age or older. 

In the year 1977 it appears that during an average period 
of eight school months, three out of five parents talkea to 
teachers about the progress of their child. And, on the aver- 
age, these parents, during a penod of eight months, held two 
such meetings. 

Parents' Estimates of Time Children Spend 
on Television, Homework, s'td Reading 

Parents who had children enrolled in the public or parochial 
and private schools were asked to give an estimate of the 
time spent, on a typical school day, by their eldest child on 
television, homework, and reading. 

The first question and the findings: 

(For eldest child) About how much time does he/she spend 
looking at television after school hours and until he/she goes 
:o bed, on a typical school day? 



By Children By Children 

12 Years of Age 13 Years of Age 

(Based on those and Younger and Older 

responding) % % 

No time 2 5 

Up to 1 hour 20 26 

Over 1 hour to 2 hours 38 33 

Over 2 hours to 3 hours 23 17 

Over 3 hours to 4 hours 10 11 

Over 4 ho'irs 2 8 

The second question and the findings: 

And al>out how much time on school homework on a typical 
school day? 

By Children By Children 

12 Years of Age 13 Years of Age 

(Based on those and Younger and Older 

responding) % <H) 

No time 24 15 

Up to 15 minutes 3 3 

16 to 30 minutes 22 10 

Over 30 minutes to 1 hour 29 30 

Over 1 hour to 2 hours 1 7 32 

Over 2 hours 5 10 



The third question and the fmdings 

And about h.iw much time on reading — not connected with 
schoolwork — on a typical school day? 
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(Based on those 
responding) 

No time 

Up to 30 minutes 

Over 30 minutes to i hour 

Over 1 liour 



By Children 
12 Years of Age 
and Younger 
% 

12 
43 
33 
12 



By ChMdren 
13 Years of Age 
and Older 
% 
28 
24 
28 
20 



What this adds up to - for children 12 years and younger 
- IS that the typi al child spent approximately 

• 2 hours viewing television on a typical school day. 

• 30 minutes reading (not schoolwork). and 

• 45 minutes doing homework 

Among children 13 years of age and older, the typical child 
spent approximately 

• 2 hours Viewing television, 

• 30 ninutes reading (not schoolv^ )rk), and 

• I hour doing homework 



Time Limits on Television Viewing 

Gallup said 

Because the attraction of television is so great for children 
m most families, many educators have come to the conclu- 
sion that definite limits should be placed on the amount of 
time that parents permit their children to view television dur- 
ing the school week 

To discover how many parents already impose such rules, 
this question was asked about the eldest child- 
Do you place a definite limit on the amount of time your child 
spends viewing television during the school week? 

Parents V/hose Parents Whose 



Eldest Child 



Eldest Ch;)d 





National 


Is 12 Years 


Is 13 Years 




Totals 


and Under 


and Over 




% 


% 


% 


Yes, have definite 








time limit 


35 


49 


28 


No 


60 


50 


70 


Don't know/ 








no answer 


6 


1 


2 



Parental Help with Homework 

To find out whether parents help ihcir children with home- 
work, the following question was asked of parents with 
school-age children about their eldest child 

Do you regularly help your child with his/her homework? 

Parents who had children in the public schools and par- 
ents of children in the panxrhial/private schools gave almost 
exactly the same amount of help to ihcir children. 





Public 


Parochial 




School 


School 




Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Yes, regularly 


24 


17 


Yes, when he/slic- needs help 


27 


32 


No 


44 


41 


Don't know/ 






no n jwer 


5 


10 



* nen the age oi the eldest child was considered, parcriK 
responded in this way 

Childre.i Children 
12 Yoars of Age 1J Years of Age 
anJ Youmjer and Older 



Yes. regularly 
Yes, when he/she 

needs help 
No 

Don't know/ 
no answer 

*Less than 1% 



37 

34 
27 



16 

26 
58 



Safety of Children 

Gallup said 

One of th" interesting facts turned up in the present sur- 
vey IS the relatively high percentage of parents (one in four) 
who fear for the physical safety of their children in school 
- and 28% fear for the safety of their children m their own 
neigh borho(xls rawer parents of children who attend paro- 
chial school worry about their children\ physical safety in 
school, but still the figure is high - one in five 

The first question asked (about the eldest child)' 

When he/she is at school, ao you fear \or his/her physical 
safety? 



Public Parochial 

School School 

Parents Parents 
% % 

25 19 
69 73 



Yes, fear for safety 
No 

Don't know/ 
no answer 



6 



8 



The second question asked 

When your child is outside at play in your own neighborhood, 
do you fear for his/her safety? 

Public Parochial 

School School 

Parents Parents 

% % 

28 30 

68 61 



Yes. fear for safety 
No 

Don't know/ 
^o answer 



9 
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Trend Questions 



Gallup observed 



1 le remainder of this chapter is devoted to results from 
trend questions asked in 1977. In general, they show little 
change over the nine-year history of the poll, exceptions are 
noted. 

Major Problems Confronting the 
Public Schools in 1977 

Discipline continued to top the list of major problems fac- 
ing the public schools of the nation, as it had during eight 
of the poll's nine years. In fact, the percentage who cited 
discipline as the major problem was the highest found to date. 

Parents of children attending public schoo , generally con- 
sidered the group best suited to judge the schools, cited dis- 
cipline as the number-one problem and by the highest 
percentage yet recorded. 

The problem of facilities seemed near solution. Nine years 
earlier, "lack of proper facilities'' drew enough votes to place 
it second on the li^t of major problems. In 1977, for the sec- 
ond straight year, only 2% of the sample nted this as the 
major problem. 

The question and the findings 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
PUBLIC schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children Schoo! School 
Totals In w hool Parents Parents 





% 








U cl< of discipline 


26 


26 


27 


29 


tntt gration/segregation/ 










busing 


13 


13 


11 


13 


Lacl< of proper finan- 










cial support 


1? 


1 


14 


14 


Difficulty of getting 










"good" teachers 


11 


10 


12 


19 


Poor currfculum 


10 


9 


12 


14 


Use of drugs 


7 


8 


6 


3 


Parents' lack of interest 


5 


5 


G 


7 


Size of school/classes 


5 


4 


1 


11 


Teachers' lack of 










inlereF.( 


5 


4 


6 


5 


Mismanagement of 










funds/programs 


4 


4 


3 




Pupils* lack of interest 


3 


3 


4 


2 


Problems with ad- 










ministration 


3 


3 


3 


5 


rime/vandal ism 


2 


3 


1 


1 


ck of proper 










facilities 


2 


2 


3 





1977 Ratings of the Public Schools 

The qualuy of education, as perceived by U S adults, 
declined from 1976 to 1977 The 1977 ratmgs were signifi- 
cantly lower than those of 1974, when the letter rating method 
was first employed In 197'' 58% of the respondents gave 
their local schools a rating of A or B (18% A, 30% B) By 
197*^ those figures were 37% A or B (1 1% A, 26% B) 
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it may bnng some comfort to pubhc school educators to 
know that the ratings given by parents who have children 
now enrolled in public schools huve shown no decline since 
last year In fact, if the top two ratings — A and B - arc 
combined, the rating is 54%, which compares with a score 
of 50% in 1976 

The lowest ratings came from persons who had no chil- 
dren attending school and from those parents whose children 
were enrolled in parochial and private schools These two 
groups were responsible for the decline in the national scores. 

Gallup also noted that the number of U.S. families with 
children of school age had declined. The drop in national 
ratings of the schools could be explained in part by thai fact 

Analysis of the findings by socioe' onomic groups revealed 
that the following groups gave the lowest ratings to their lo- 
cal schools: 

I. young adults (18 to 29 age group); 
2 residents of cities over one million; 

3. persons living in the Western states. 

4. blacks, particularly those living in the Northern 
states. 

The question and the findings by demographic groups: 

Students are often given the grades A,B,C,D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools them- 
selves. In this community, were graded in the same way. What 
grade would you give the public schools here — A,B,C,D, or 
FAIL? 

Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


L 


FAIL 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


•1 


26 


28 


11 


5 


19 


Sex 














Men 


11 


25 


30 


11 


5 


18 


Women 


11 


28 


26 


12 


4 


19 


Race 














White 


12 


27 


28 


11 


5 


17 


Nonwhi^e 


8 


23 


25 


14 


5 


25 


Age 














18 to 29 years 


5 


25 


38 


16 


4 


12 


30 to 49 years 


15 


28 


28 


10 


6 


13 


50 years and over 


13 


26 


20 


9 


4 


28 


Community size 














1 million and over 


10 


20 


28 


13 


10 


19 


500,000 — 999.999 


11 


26 


30 


11 


4 


18 


50,000 — 499,999 


12 


27 


25 


11 


4 


21 


2,500 — 49,999 


11 


32 


26 


9 


4 


18 


Under 2,500 


'2 


27 


31 


11 


3 


16 


Education 














Grade school 


17 


17 


20 


5 


8 


33 


High school 


10 


27 


31 


12 


4 


16 


College 


10 


30 


26 


14 


5 


15 


Region 














East 


15 


25 


3\ 


8 


5 


16 


Midwest 


10 


29 


28 


11 


3 


19 


South 


13 


28 


25 


10 


3 


21 


West 


6 


21 


28 


17 


9 


19 



I 
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What's Particularly Good About the Local Schools? 

To provide an opportunity for respondents to tell what they 
thoughi was particularly good about the local schools, the 
following question, asked in some of the earher surveys in 
this series, was repeated: 

In your own opinion, in what w^iys are your local public schools 
particularly good? 

The two responses offered mc st frequently were "the cur- 
riculum** and "the teachers. T\\ ^s^ have also been the two 
most frequently mentioned in easier surveys. Here are the 
top 10 responses, in order of mention: 

1. The curriculum 

2. The teachers 

3. Extracurricular activities 

4. School facilities 

5. Fqual opportunity for all students 

6. Good administration 

7. Parental interest/participation 

8. Good student 'teacher rclaticnships 
9 Good discipline 

10. Small school or small classes 

Courses for Parents on How to Deal 
vVith Their Children's Problems 

Gallup said: 

Throughout the nation there is wide acceptance of the view 
that parents must work closely wKh the schools if students 
arc to reach their full educational potential 

Problems of discipline, motivation, poor A'ork and study 
habits, drug and alcohol addiction, and many o:hcrs normally 
have their ongm in the home Unless something is done to 
correct the home situation, the best efforts of teachers will 
fail 

It IS probably no exaggeration to ^ay that the next great 
advance in education will come when parents and teachers 
work as a team, with parents taking full responsibility for 
problems that arise in the home 

The 1976 survey revealed that more than three in cvcr> 
four U S adults approve of the idea of offering courses to 
parents as a regular pan of the public schcv)l educational sy s 
tern And parents of schoolchildren in the puhlic schools voted 
nearly 4- 1 for this plan As further evidence of their approval, 
they said ♦hey were willmg to pay additional taxes to sup- 
port such a program 

In %ct. in every survey in which this prcjposal U) help p«ir- 
ents. through a course of instruction, to help their children 
in sth(K>l has been d'-ked. si/able majorities have voted in 
lavor of srch courses 

In the present survey an effort was made to discover the 
specific subjects that might be included in such a course [or 
parents Presumably, if the plan were to be carried out by 
a sch(X)l, then the parents of children in a given grade would 
meet together to discuss the problems of children of that age 



From a total of 16 sug.^ested topics, parents of children 
now attending school were asked to choose those that inter- 
ested them most. 

The question was worded 

The subjects listed on this card are some that could be covered 
in a special course for parents offered by the local schools. Which 
of these subjects would interest you the MOST? 

A card was then given to each respondent, with 16 sug- 
gested topics. Listed below in order of mention are the 16 
suggested topics for parents whose eldest child was 13 to 
20 years of age. 

1. What to do about drugs, smoking, use of alcohol 

2. How to help the child choose a career 

3 How to help the child set high achievement goals 
4- How to develop good work habits 
5 How to encourage reading 

6. How to increase interest m school and school subjects 
7 How to help the child organize his/her homework 

8. How to improve parent/child relationships 

9. How to improve the child's thinking and observation 
abilities 

10. How to deal with the child's emotional problems 

1 1 How to use family activities to he! child do bet- 
ter in school 

12 Ho"^ to improve the chMds school behavior 

13 How to reduce television viewing 

14 How to help the child get along with other children 

15 How to improve health habits 

16 How to deal with dating problems 

Ranked below in order of mention arc the 16 suggested 
topics for parents whose eldest child was 12 years or younger. 

1 What to do about drugs, smokmg, use of alcohol 

2 How to help the c.iild set high achu ve rent goals 

3 How to develop good work habits 

4 Hmw to improve the child's s'^hool behavior 

5 How to improve ihe child's thinking and observation 
abilities 

6 How to deal with the child's emotional problems 

7 How to increase interest in school and school subjects 
S How to help the child organize his/her homework 
9 How to improve parent/child relationships 

10 How to help the child choose a career 

1 1 How to use family activities to help the child do bet- 
ter in school 

12 How to encourage reading 

13 Hov. to help the child get along with other chiMren 

14 How to reduce television viewr g 

15 How to deal with dating problems 

16 How to improve health habits 



Gallup observed: 

Experience in carrying out such a program of instruction 
would undoubtedly uncover other areas to include in future 
courses 

Significantly, the topics selected as most interesting by par- 
ents who have attended college are not markedly different 
from the topics regarded as most interesting by those who 
have h'^d little schooling. This would indicate thai home prob- 
lems are very much the same in the best-educated, highest- 
mcom** families and those farther down on the socioeconomic 
scale. 

In short, virtually all parents freely admit that they need 
help, and they would like to have the local schools offer this 
help and guidance by regular courses and by discussion 

Tenure 

G?iiup ^i\d: 

A recurring issue of recent years has to do with tenure for 
teachers Dunng the nine years that these studies dealing with 
the pubhc's attitudes toward the public schools have been con- 
ducted, views on tenure have been probed on three occa- 
sions by questions that contained an explanation of the issue 

The point often arises, however, as to how manv persons 
m the general public are familiar with the term "u ire" and 
how persons who are better informed in this lespcct view 
the problem 

In this connection, a questmn was first askjd of all per- 
son included in the survey 

Do you happen to know what the word "tenure" means as it 
applies to teachers' jobs? 



A second question asked of those who replied '*y*^^ 

Just as you understand it, what does tenure mean? 

A third question, limited to those who gave a correct an- 
swer, asked 

Do you favor or oppose tenure for teachers? 

A total of 28% of the adults interviewed nationally could 
give a correct definition o*^ tenure as it applies to teachers' 
joba. 

When persons who kr.ew what the term means were asked 
whether they favor or oppose tenure, a majority said they 
oppose tenure. The same conclusion was reached in the three 
earlier surveys in which tenure questions were asked 

Persons who had no children in the schools were more like- 
ly to favor tenure than those who had children in school 
Among the former, 44% favored tenure and 45% opposed 
it; in the case of parents with children in the public schools, 
54% opposed and 37% favored it In the case of parents with 
children in parochial or private schools, 84% opposed and 
16% favored tenure. 

The findings by major groups 



No Public Parochial 



(Baser! or. those 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


who know what 


Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


the teim means) 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor tei'^ure 


40 


44 


37 


16 


Oppose 


fO 


45 


54 


84 


Doi't \now/ 










no answer 


10 


11 


9 





Chapter 11 
The Tenth Annual Poll, 1978 



Events of the Year in Education 

A taxpayers' revolt erupted in California and caused mi- 
nor and major Shockwaves among educators across the coun- 
try. By a two-to-one margin, California voters approved 
Propc^ition 13, which required the state to reduce 1977 prop- 
erty tax bills by 57% and to sharply restrict ftiture taxation 
for government services. Educators in California were pre- 
pared for cutbacks in school services, and educators in oth- 
er parts of the country feared that Proposition 13 would catch 
fire and jump across state lines. 

The 1978 elections tested the strength of Proposition 13 
Voters in 16 states approved a variety of tax-limiting initia- 
tives, some severe, some mild, some merely advisory None 
threatened the vitality of the public schools. 

But the real test of Proposition 1 3 look place in California 
Itself, where few of the dire predictions of tax-cut cono^ 
quences came to pass. No permanent California teachers lost 
their jobs, and few districts curtailed educational services 
Nevertheless, Proposition 13 carried a message for the na- 
tion's school administrators It was: Re-examine school pro- 
grams, reduce waste, find out what the people want and do 
not want from their schools, and try to do more and better 
with less and less. 

Another move that some feared would threaten the public 
schools came a cropper during the year. For some years, 
lobby groups tried to convince Congress it should provide 
up to $500 in federal income-tax credits to parents who pay 
tuition to private elementary and secondary schools and col- 
leges. A bill seeking that objective got nowhere in the U S 
House of Representatives, and when a similar measure came 
to a vote in the Senate, it was rejected. 

Some observers have called 1978 the year of t*- 1 teacher 
centers, and the centers themselves **the most innovative ven- 
tures in teacher education in more than a generation " The 
federal government took note of the new institutions by al- 
locating $7 5 million in gran^^ to help local school districts 
and colleges expand the teacher center influence 

What IS a teacher center'^ Observers came up with an as- 
sortment of replies Ft is a place, a facility, an advisory, an 
inservice education medium, a place where teachers help each 
other. They also described the teacher center as a place where 
teachers examine ideas, probe into concepts of teaching and 
learning, and remind theni.selves what the learner's world is 
all about 

fcdcher centers came into being in Great Britain, and this 
idea was adopted m the United States first by a small num- 
ber of school districts. Then the concept was incorporated 
in an amendment to he Higher Education Act of 1978 and 
was defined by Cong) ess as a site that serves teachers and 



in which teachers may develop and produce curricula, uti- 
lize research fndings, and become better able to meet the 
needs of students 

There was general agreement that :* icacher center should 
function within a school system under boird of education 
policy But here questions arose* Would teachers be free to 
carry on their work without board intervention? Would they 
be able to deal with problems of concern to teachers with- 
out control by administrators'^ Should a cente'' advocaie an 
educational point of view (smaller classes, for example, or 
abolition of corporal punishment) or stay clear of educational 
policy questions? 

As the year ended there weie no answers. Said one direc- 
tor of a teacher center: "The movement is too young to wor- 
ry about ruch weighty questions." 

This was the year when a young, black minister with a 
fiery style caught the attention of the education community. 
He was the Reverend Jesse Jackson; and he was attracting 
attention, praise, criticism, and money for his venture 

His venture was PUSH. People United to Save Humani- 
ty, and Its educational arm was Project Excel. The Rever- 
end Jackson preferred to call Excel, "a crusade to raise the 
achievement of black and poor students " The action started, 
usually in a ghetto school, with a rousing speech by Jackson 
in which he called students to declare that they had pride 
and self-esteem and would dedicate themselves to work and 
study To take part in Excel, students were asked to sign 
a pledge to study two hours evei> evening with radio, TV, 
and stereo off and with no telephone interruptions. Parents 
had to pledge to monitor their children's study hours, p^ 
up their report cards every grading period, and confer wiin 
teachers about test scores. Principals pledged to define educa- 
tional goals for the students, establish rules for school be- 
hivior, f-et expectations for students and teachers, and set 
up rl'.iis foi achieving educational goals 

Because Exc^l was praised by a number of ghetto schools, 
the U S Office of Fducatir^n granted Jackson $400,000 dur- 
ing the year to furt' -r the project's purposes. 

Bu^ criticism of the program came from both whites and 
blacks White educators saw little in Excel thaf would be use- 
ful to the majority of secondary students Many were not 
impressed with Jackson's rhetoric and saw the actions he 
preached as largely cosmetic. Some black educators, equal- 
ly unimpressed with slogans shouted by students, argued that 
only fundamental changes in curriculum and school services 
fo. blacks and poor students could bring lasting benefits to 
them. 

Teacher strikes, alirost unheard of until the 1950s, became 
common during the 1960s and in 1978 reached a record num- 
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bc'. By late fall, 205 such "job actions" were recorded by 
^he National Education Association and the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers Some teacher strikes were of short du- 
ration, lasting a few days; others stretched into weeks. Most 
were relatively peaceful; but in at least a dozen instances 
teachers were jiiled for refusing court orders to end their 
actions, their associations were heavily fined, and their lead- 
ers v^ere fired by boards of education. 

The most frequent reason for teacher strikes was disagree- 
ment between teacher associations and boards of education 
ovei salary and fringe benefits. In 1978 teachers demanded 
salary increases of between 10% and 15%, with boards will- 
ing to grant between 3% and 5%. But other issues were not 
far behind. Among them were arguments over class size, 
chaiges by teachers that administrators did not enforce stu- 
dent discipline code^^, teacher demands for planning time, 
and teacher accusations that boards of education failed to pro 
vide due process in dismissal and grievance cases or failed 
to negotiate in good fait^ 

''There could have been many more job actions in 1978." 
the NEA said, '*but it appears that collective bargaining is 
working as it should. Teachers have become increasingly 
sophisticated in thj bargaining process and most school 
boards acknowledge that bargaining is here to stay. Further, 
teachers have become aware that some boards will try to pro- 
voke walkouts to save money and arouse community senti- 
ment against teachers Teachers aren't letting this happen 
They use the strike only when it's the only way to win their 
educational and professional priorities " 

A footnote to educational developments of 1978: Almost 
as an anti-climax to the furor the year before created by the 
Bakke case, the U S Supreme Court ruled during the year 
that 1) college admissions favoring blacks and other minori- 
ties are constitutional, but 2) Allan Bakke. white, cannot be 
denied admission to a medical college because of his race 
It was a yes-and-no decision Experts studying the Court s 
words decided ''there has been no erosion to the rights of 
minorities and that affirmation action remained very much 
alive.'' 

Poll findings 

Although answers to open-ended questions are haider to 
tabulate and analyze properly, one of them was used with 
interesting results in the tenth poll. It was 

What, If anything, do you think the public schools in this com- 
munity should be doing that they are not doing now? 

Gallup said. 

If school authorities were to lak j time to talk to a represen- 
tative sample of people in their school dust nets to obtain their 
ideas as to what the schools night be doing that they are not 
now doing, they would likely find that the public^ sup[,es- 
tions fall chiefly into seven categories. The number and type 



of suggestions obviously would differ from school district 
to school district. But for the nation as a whole, they range 
in the order below 

1 More St net discipline This, of course, has been con- 
stant complaint of the public for the last decade, as reported 
in this survey series 

The public is bothered by the lack of respect .shown to. 
or demanded by. teachers They read about the chaos in class- 
rooms They complain that teachers let children do anything 
they wish, dress any way the> want, pay no attention .o school 
rules, stay away from school whenever they feel like it 

2 Better teachers By "better teachers." the public does 
not necessarily mean teachers who are better trained or more 
knowledgeable in the subjects they teach 

They are much more inclined to think of "good " icdchers 
as the teachers who take a personal interest in each student, 
who try to understand each student and his or her problems, 
who encourag e students in the subjects taught so that they 
will achieve high grades, and. finally, who inspire students 
to set high goals in life for themselves 

3 Back fo basics This niovcment has support through- 
out the nation ana. of cuursc, many school systems have al- 
ready made changes to give more attention to the so-called 
basics Even so. many people want greater emphasis placed 
upon what the> often de^^'^ribe as the ''fundamentals." mean- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic 

4 Mor " parental involxement A frequent suggestion is 
for closer tcicher/parent relationships. Many complain that 
teachers sho\ ' a poor attitude in communicating with par- 
ents They si ggest more conferences between parents and 
teachers They would lik^ to know much more abc at what 
parents can do in the home to help their children in school 

5 Higher scholastic standatds The public has been made 
aware through the media of declining test scores throughout 
the nation People read about automatic promotion and about 
young persons who are graduated from fiigh school but v ho 
can barely read or write They complain thai not enough 
homework is given to their children Some say the sch(K)l 
day should be longer They say it is too easy to get gocxi 
grades 

6 More education about health hazard'^ The widespread 
use 0. alcohol, drugs. marijUuna. and cigarettes by young 
people has become an important worry to many parents. They 
want help ifom the schools They want .schools to point out 
the dangers of alcohol and drug abuse and smoking, and they 
want the schools to establish rules that will be a deterrent 

7 More emphasis, on careers Parents whose children do 
not intend to go on to college want to be sure that their chil- 
dren are ready to fill some kind of job after they are gradu- 
ated Even in the case of those whose children plan to enter 
college, parents see a need to give guidance about careers 
that are available, the abilities required, and the rewards 
offered in different iKCupations. 

These findings can he compared with those obtained from 
a similar but closed-ended question used in the 1976 poll: 
Which of the.se ways do you think v/ould do most to improve 
the quality of public school education overall? In that poll 
(see p. 68), "de%'ot^ more attention to teaching of basic skills'' 



and "enforce stucter discipline" were chosen by 51 % and 
50% of the respondents, lespeclively. The fact that lespon- 
dents chose from statements prepared after field work by the 
Gallup Organization no doubt accounts for some of the differ- 
ences in response 

Automatic Proi.iOtion 

Gallup said: 

If a national referendum were held on the promotion is- 
sue, a majonty of more than 2-1 would favor promoting chil- 
dren from grade to grade only if they can pass examinations 
Answers to a second question asked of all respondents sh ild 
give some comfort to those who oppose such a requirement 
By an even larger majority, the public would favor offering 
special remedial classes ;n the subjects students fail and not 
require students who fail to repeat the whole year's work 

This leaves unanswered the question of what to do with 
those students who do not pass the examinations even after 
the> have received extra instruction 

The question was 

What do you think should be done with students who do not 
pass the exdminations even after they have received extra in- 
struction? 

Gallup said 

Here the pjbhc is divided on the policies to be followed, 
with Hbout half saying that m this situati' the ch'ld should 
repeat the grade and the rest su;*gesting further help or pl;»' - 
ing the child in a special program 

An interesting aspect of the public's views on automatic 
promotion comes to light in an examination of the groups 
who support and those who oppose automatic or social pro 
motion Those who arc most likely to have children who (j«l 
in their schcH)lwork - po^)rly educated parents - arc the 
ones most in favor of requiring students to pass tests for pro- 
motion At the other extreme, persons who have ci)inpleicd 
higii sch<X)l or college are most in favor of automa'sc or stx:ial 
promotion 

Those persons interviewed in the survey who have no chil- 
dren of sch(K)l age are more in tavoi of the icst requirement 
for promotion than (hose who now have children attending 
the public or the nonpublic sch(H)ls 

The question and the findings 



In your opinion, <>hould children be promoted from grade to 
grade only If they can prss examinations? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, they should 


68 


71 


60 


59 


No 


27 


24 


35 


38 


Don't !;now/ 










no answer 


5 


5 


5 


3 
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The next question asked and the findings- 



Should students who fail be required to take special remedial 
classes in the subjects they fall or should they be required to 
repeat the whole year's work? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, special 










remedial classes 


81 


80 


82 


87 


No, repeat whole 










year's work 


14 


14 


14 


9 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


6 


4 


4 



Local, State, or National Tests? 

If promotion and graduation are to be based on tests, who 
should prepare the tests ~ the local school system, the state, 
or the federal government? 

The public was divided on this issue in 1978, but a plural- 
ity favored having such examinations prepared by the local 
school system. 

Gallup said: 

Obviously, this is a question that needs to be debated at 
great length The arguments pro and con are not well known 
to the general public, the answers, therefore, should He 
regarded as indicative but by no means final 

The question and the findings: 

Some people t>elieve that since every community has a differ^ 
ent racial and occupational mix, tests given in different subjects 
for promotion should be prepared for that school system only. 
Other people think the tests should be prepared on a statewide 
basis. Still others thinic that they should l^e prepared on a na- 
tional basis to be given to students In the same grade through- 
out the nation. Which of these three ways would you prefer ~ 
having tests prepared on a local, state, or national basis? 

No Public Parochial 

National Children School School 

totals In School Parents Parents 

% H % 1^ 

Tests should be 
prepared a 



Local basis 


37 


38 


36 


38 


State basis 


25 


24 


^v 


19 


National basis 


26 


27 


30 


39 


Do.i't l<now/ 










no answer 


10 


1 1 


7 


4 



Equal Educational Opportunity 

A wide difference of opinion was found between the views 
of whites and blacks on the question of equal educational 
opportunity. By a margin of 52 to 38, nonwhites held the 
view that minorities did not have the same educational op- 
porfuni jes as whites. On the other hand, whites were over- 
whelmmgiy of the opinion that blacks did have the same 
educational opportunities. 



An »nteresting difference came to Ii^hl when the views of 
Northern blacks are compared with the views of Southern 
blacks, as tht following table shows. 

The question and the findings: 



In your opininn, do black children and other minorities in this 
community have ^he same educationai opportunities as white 
children? 





Yes, They 


No, They 


Don't Knew 




Do 


Jo Not 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


Southern whues 


85 


10 


5 


Southern blaci^s 


54 


37 


9 


Norlheri^ whites 


86 


8 


6 


Northern blaci^s 


21 


67 


12 



It will be noted from the responses lo another question in 
this survey that Northern blacks gave their public schools 
the lowest rating of all groups in il ^ nation, whereas South- 
cm blacks gave the public schools in that part of the nation 
a favorable rating, comparable to that given by whites. 

Parents with children in the schools - loth public and non- 
public — said by a large majority that blacks have the same 
educational opportunities as whites, as the following results 
show: 

Same »^d^c itlonal Opportunities? 

No Public Parochiai 
National Chiidren School Schooi 
Totals In Schooi Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, same 










oppoitunities 


80 


78 


86 


82 


No 


14 


^5 


11 


14 


Don't l<now/ 










no answer 


6 


7 


3 


4 



Further brc <\ downs 

Don't Ktiti^i 





Yes 


No 


No Ana 




Vo 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


80 


14 


6 


Sex 








Men 


80 


15 


5 


Women 


80 


13 


7 


Race 








White 


86 


8 


6 


Nonwhite 


38 


52 


10 


Age 








1 8 to 29 years 


74 


19 


7 


30 to 49 years 


oO 


15 


5 


50 years and over 


85 


9 


6 


Community size 








1 million and over 


63 


29 


8 


500.000 — 999,999 


81 


14 


5 


50,000 ~ 499.999 


82 


13 


5 


2,500 — 49,999 


85 


10 


5 


Under 2,500 


88 


5 


7 


Education 








Grade school 


75 


16 


9 


High «5'"hool 


83 


11 


6 


College 


78 


16 


6 
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Use of Maryuana, Hard Drugs, and Alcohol 

The 1978 survey asked specifica'ly, in three separate ques- 
tions, if the vse of marijuana, alcohol, and hard drugs 
(heroin, cocaine) were a serious problem among students in 
local junior and senior high schools. The findings show that 
a majority of people believed that use of these substances 
d J pose a serious problem. This was true in all sections of 
the country, in small as wt !1 as large communities But there 
were important demographic differences, as the breakdowns 
below ow. 

The tirst question ar.d the findings. 

From what you have heard or read, is the use of marijuana by 
students enrolled in junior high (middle school) or high school 
hei'e a serious problem, or not? 



Marijuana Use 







No 


Public 


Pp'ochiai 




National 


Chiidren 


Schooi 


i chool 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yf^s, It IS a ser.ous 










problem here 


66 


65 


65 


75 


No, It isn't 


20 


19 


22 


17 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


14 


16 


13 


8 



Note that persons presumably best intt>^med - those with 
children in the public schools - have beliefs that parallel 
those of the nation as a whole. Further breakdowns: 





Yes, Is 


No, 


Don't K 




Senojs 


Is Not 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


66 


20 


14 


Sex 








Men 


64 


2o 


13 


Women 


67 


17 


16 


rtace 








White 


66 


20 


14 


Nonwhite 


63 


17 


20 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


61 


28 


11 


30 to 49 years 


63 


22 


15 


50 years and over 


72 


12 


16 


Community size 








1 million and over 


66 


17 


17 


500.000 - 999.999 


65 


22 


13 


50.000 - 499,999 


71 


17 


12 


2.500 — 49.999 


67 


20 


13 


Ui"ier 2.500 


61 


23 


16 


Central city 


74 


16 


10 


Education 








Grade school 


70 


10 


20 


Higli school 


68 


10 


13 


College 


59 


27 


14 



In almost the same proportions as for marijuana, people 
believed tha. dnnkihg alcohol (in beer. w?nc, and hard liq- 
uor) was a serious youth problem. The question and the 
findings 



What about the use of alcohol (beer, wine, liquor) by students 
here? is It a serious problem, or not? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, It's a serious 










problem here 


64 


67 


60 


58 


No, tt isn't 


19 


17 


23 


17 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


17 


16 


1 


25 



The use of hard drugs (heroin, cocaine, etc) was regarded 
as a serious problem for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents in their communities by a third of those interviewed 
throughout the nation. However, about one person in four 
claims not to be well erough informed to have an opinion. 

Contrary tc 'he replies concerning marijuana and alcohol, 
respondents said that hard drug use was much more com- 
mon in the bigger cities than elsewhere But even respon- 
dents in the smallest communities reported some use. 

Northern blacks were most inclined to report use of hard 
drugs as a serious problem in the schools attended by local 
children. As the following results indicate, a wide difference 
of opinion was found between the North and the South 

Hard Drug Use 





Yes, a 








Serious 








Problem 




Don't K 




Here 


No 


No Ana 




% 


% 


% 


Race/region 








Southern whites 


29 


49 


22 


Southern blacks 


23 


51 


26 


Northern whiles 


36 


39 


25 


Northern b.acks 


59 


27 


14 


Comr.iunity size 








1 million and over 


49 


29 


22 


500,000 - 999,999 


39 


37 


24 


50,000 — 499,999 


39 


41 


20 


2,500 — 49.999 


29 


41 


30 


Under 2,500 


21 


52 


27 


Central city 


52 


34 


14 


Education 








Grade school 


40 


25 


35 


High school 


37 


40 


23 


College 


29 


50 


21 


Region 








East 


34 


37 


29 


Midwest 


39 


39 


22 


South 


28 


49 


23 


West 


41 


36 


23 



Persons with no children in the local public schools were 
more inclined than public sch(H)l parents to say that hard drug 
use was a serious problem for junior and senior high school 
students in their community 

The question and the findings by major groups- 

What aboutf hard drug use (heroin, cocaine, etc.)? Is It a seri- 
ous problem ainong students here? 
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No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, It's a serious 










problem here 


35 


38 


26 


40 


No, It isn't 


41 


38 


49 


37 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


24 


24 


25 


23 



Adult Education 

The 1978 survey found a surprisingly large number of in- 
dividuals throughout the nation interested in taking special 
adult education courses or training. Of course, many fac- 
tors enter into a decision to continue one's education; for ex- 
ample, time, availabilit)', cost. But the survey strongly 
.suggests that, through proper planning, local school systems 
could make better use of their facilities by expanding adult 
education courses. 

Nearly a third of all adults in the sample claimed to have 
taken, at some time in their ^ives, adult education courses. 
Of those who had taken a cc urse at some time, about one 
adult in nine (11%) said that he or she had taken such a course 
during the last year, 7% said one to three yeras ago, and 
\2% said over three years ago, with 1 % giving no response. 

The following questions were asked first: 

Are you now taking, or hav . you ever taken, any courses In 
an adult education program? (If yes) When was that? 

All of those reached in the survey were then asked: 

Would you be interested next year In taking any special courses 
or training in any fields or in any subjects? (If yes) In what? 

Four in 10 of those questioned (41 %) said they would be 
interested in taking such a course or training. If this percent- 
age IS applied to the whole adult population, a staggering 
number - 60 million - said they would be interested. But 
this number has to be heavily discounted, because few 
schools can offer courses at the right time and at the right 
cost However, the figures do indicate that there is room for 
much expansion in the field of adult education. 

What courses or training would interest these individuals'^ 
When asked specifically to name the courses or training, 
respondents fall into four main categories (ranked in order 
of mention) 

1. Job-related courses (typing, accounting, computers, 
general business economics, etc ) 

2 Liberal arts (English, mathematics, art and music, 
science, etc ) 

3 Technical- vocational courses (auto mechanics, carpen- 
try, drafting, etc ) 

4 Hobbies (arts and crafts, photography, sewing, cook- 
ing, home decorating, etc ) 



The findings 

Have You Ever Taken Any Adult 
Education Courses? 

No Public Parochial 

National Children School School 

Totals In School Parents Parents 
H H H H 

Yes, have taken 
adult education 



courses 


31 


29 


34 


41 


No, have not 


68 


70 


65 


59 


Don't recall/ 










no answer 


1 


1 


1 





*Less than 1% 



More adults with children attending school claimed to have 
taken an adult education course than adults without children. 
When asked about taking a course next year, a greater num- 
ber of parents of public and parochial school children said 
they would be interested than did those with no children at- 
tending school. 

Would You Be Interested Next Year 
in Taking a Course? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


% 


% 




Yes. would be 










interested 


41 


36 


54 


54 


No, would not 


54 


59 


4^ 


43 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


5 


5 


3 



The Importance of a College Education 

A question about the importance of a college education, 
first asked in 1974, was repeated in 1978 with very similar 
results. The question and the findings: 

How important is a college education today — very important, 
fairly Important, or not too important? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals in Schoo Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Very important 


36 


35 


38 


34 


Fairly important 


46 


44 


48 


54 


Not too important 


16 


19 


12 


r. 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Further breakdowns 
















Not 






Very 


Fairly 


Too 






Impor* 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Don't Know/ 




tant 


tant 


tant 


.^0 Anp've: 




% 


H 


% 


% 


Race 










White 


35 


47 


16 


2 


Nonwhite 


46 


32 


18 


4 



Not 





V,ry 


Fairly 


Too 






lm>>or* 


Impor- 


Impor- 


Don t Ki 




tant 


tant 


tant 


No Ans 








% 




Community size 










1 million and over 


41 


39 


18 


2 


500,000 — 999,999 


35 


45 


19 


1 


50,000 — 499,999 


38 


46 


14 


2 


2,500 — 49,999 


36 


44 


18 


2 


Under 2,500 


31 


51 


16 


2 


Education 










Grade school 


44 


33 


18 


5 


High school 


34 


46 


19 


1 


College 


35 


52 


11 


2 


Region 










East 


38 


47 


13 


2 


Midwest 


32 


49 


17 


2 


South 


40 


44 


14 


2 


West 


35 


40 


24 


1 


Income 










$20,000 & over 


33 


49 


16 


2 


$15,000 — $19,999 


31 


53 


14 


2 


$10,000 — $14,999 


33 


40 


26 


1 


$7,000 — $9,999 


37 


48 


15 




Under $7,000 


45 


39 


13 


3 



Gallup said* 

One of the most interesting findings trom the present sur- 
vey IS that persons in the disadvantaged categories, both in 
terms of race and income, are the ones who place the greatest 
importance on a college education 

In fact- the groups attaching the highest importance to a 
college education are blaclcs. individuals whose education 
did not go beyond grade school, and those earning less than 
$7,000 a year 



Minimum Requirements for Graduation 

In 1978, most of the states were considering miniinum re- 
quirements for graduation from high school. In effect, these 
requirements would apply chiefly to students who did not 
intend to enter college l ut planned to take a job, or job train- 
ing, after they finished high school. Typically, colleges set 
their own admission requirements. 

Because of the interest in minimum requirements, a ques- 
tion asked in tVe 1975 survey was repeated in 1978. Ten areas 
of learning were covered, arid respondents were asked in the 
case of each to say whether in their opinion the requirement 
as stated was **very important "fairly important,*" or "not 
important 

Requirements that topped the list were writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. Two others also got high scores: knowing 
the health hazards of smoking, alcohol, and drugs; and hav 
ing a salable skill, such as typing, anto mechanics, etc. 

The three requi'-ements that received less tiian a 50% vote 
as "very important" were knowledge of wor'd affasrs. the 
hiJory of mankind, and knowing a foreign language 
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Results from the 1978 question were approxinidtely the 
same as those for 1975. One question was added to the 1978 
list - the question dealing with health hazards - and a slight 
change was made in the wording of the question dealing with 
reading. 

The results below show the percentage of all respondents 
who regarded each requirement as "very important/' "fairly 
important," and "not important.'' The results have been list- 
ed in descending order, based on the percentage who said 
the requirement is "very important." 

What requirements, if any, would you set for graduation from 
high school for those students who do not plan to go on to col- 
lege but who plan to take a job or job training following gradua* 
tion? ril read off a number of requirements, and then you teil 
me how Important each one is as a requirement for graduation 
for these students. We would like to know whether you think it 
is very important, fairly important, or not important. 

Not 

V ry Fairly Too 
lmpor« impor« Impor- Don't Know/ 
tant tant tant No Answer 

% % % % 

How important is it that 
these students 
be able to wnte a let- 
ter of application using 
correct grammar and 

correct spelling? 90 9 * 1 

be able to read well 
enough to follow an in- 
struction manual for 

home appliances? 86 12 1 1 

know enough arith- 
metic to be able to figure 
out such a problem as 
the total square feet in a 

room? 84 14 1 1 

Know the health 
hazards of smoking, use 
of alcohol, marijuana, 

and other drugs? 83 14 2 1 

have a salable skill, 
such as typing, auto me- 
chanics, nurse's aide, 

business machines? 79 17 3 1 

know something 
about the U S govern- 
ment, the political par- 
ties, voting procedures? 66 30 3 1 

know something 
about the history of the 
U.S., such as the Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights, 

and the like? 61 31 7 1 

. . know something 
about the major nations 
of the world today, their 
kind of government, and 

their way of life'? 42 46 10 2 

know something 
about the history of 
mankind, the great lead- 
ers in art, literature? 30 48 21 1 

know a foreign 
language? 16 32 50 2 



The Importance of Extraeui ricuiar Activities 

Gallup said 

Those who believe in the importance of extracurricular ac- 
tivities IP the sch(X)ls will find support from the present sur- 
vev Approximately half of the parents with children now 
enrolled in school regard these activities as "very important " 
About four in 10 sa> they are "fairly important," and only 
one parent in eigh( says they are "not too important" or "not 
dt all important " 

The question and the findings: 

I'd like your opinion about extracurricular activities such as 
the school band, dramatics, sports, the school paper. How im« 
portant are these to a young person's education — very Impor- 
tant, fairly important, not too important, or not at all important? 

No Public Parochial 

National Children School School 

Totals In School Parents Parents 

% % % % 

45 44 47 51 

40 40 40 38 

9 9 10 9 

4 4 2 2 



Very important 
Fairly important 
Not too important 
Not at all import-^nt 
Don't know/ 
no answer 

•Less than 1% 



1 



Opportunities for Finding Part-Time Jobs 

Gallup observed that in earlier generations young persons 
acquired work habits through part-time jobs that they could 
hold while attending school; m our current industrial- 
technological society most of these jobs are vanishing. 

To discover how difficult it was tor young people to find 
part-time jobs, and in what situations they were most likely 
to be found, this question was asked: 

In your opinion, are the opp^irtunities for young people to ol>* 
tain part-time jobs In this community good, only fair, or poor? 



The findings: 



Good 
Only fair 
Poor 

Don't know/ 
no answer 



National 
Totals 

% 
28 
39 
25 

8 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

28 

39 

23 

10 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 

29 
39 
27 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 
34 
36 
24 



•Less than 1% 



Further breakdowns show that part-time jobs were con- 
sidered difficult to find in all sections of the nation - m the 
large cities as well as the small communities. Blacks con- 
sidered It particularly difficuh to find part-time jobs for chil- 
dren in their communities, especially blacks who lived in 
the North Demographic breakdowns 
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Only 




Don't K 




Good 


Fair 


Poor 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


28 


39 


25 


8 


Race 










White 


30 


40 


22 


6 


Nonwhite 


14 


33 


47 


6 


Community size 










1 million and over 


27 


34 


27 


12 


600,000 — 999,999 


32 


31 


24 


13 


50,000 - 499,999 


35 


44 


16 


5 


2,500 — 49,999 


25 


39 


25 


11 


Under 2,500 


23 


41 


32 


4 


Region 










East 


24 


37 


30 


9 


Midwest 


32 


40 


20 


6 


South 


26 


43 


22 


7 


West 


30 


35 


27 


8 


Race-region 










Northern white 


30 


36 


23 


9 


Southern white 


31 


43 


19 


7 


Northern black 


11 


30 


54 


5 


Southern black 


15 


43 


37 


5 



Course Credit for Community Service 

Giving high school credit to juniors and seniors for com- 
munity Swivice — an idea already adopted in some schools 
— met with widespread approval in 1978. Eighty-seven per- 
cent of all respondents said they would like to have juniors 
and seniors earn course credit for giving service to the com- 
munity. Those with children as well as those without chil- 
dren in school held this view. 

The question and the findings: 

A pian has been suggested to enable all juniors and seniors 
in high school to perform some kind of community service for 
course credit ^ such as working In a hospital or recreation cen- 
ter, beautifying paries, or helping law enforcement officefs. Would 
you like to have such a plan adopted In this community, or not? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, would like 










plan 


87 


88 


86 


86 


No, would not 


6 


7 


11 


10 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


5 


3 


4 



What to Do with Closed Schools 

Because declining school enrollments had forced the clos- 
ing of many schools, public opinion was sought in 1978 on 
what to do with these buildings. The question: 

Many schools are being closed today because of a drop In en- 
rollment. What suggestions do you have as to how vacsnt school 
buildings might be used? 

Suggestions for the use of vacant school buildings were 
varied and ranged in the following order, based on the num- 
ber of mentions given each use: 



I Community activities 

2. Adult education centers 

3 Vocational and job training 

4. Cultural centers (museums, libraries, concerts, ex- 
hibitions, theater) 

5. Senior citizen centers 

6. Youth activities 

7 Make into offices 

8. Use for governmental agencies 

9. Sell or rent 

10. Convert to apartments 

Making Parents Responsible for Vandalism 

School vandalism has been a serious problem for many 
schools throughout the nation. Students themselves are some- 
times caught doing damage. Planners of the 1978 poll rramed 
this question: 



Should parents be made financially responsible, or not, for 
damage to school properly done by their children? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


SchooS 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, they should be 


86 


65 


66 


93 


No, they shouldn't 


11 


12 


10 


6 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


3 


3 


2 


1 



Separating Vocational Education from School 

The proposal that vocational education be separated from 
the school and be conducted in a separate location by other 
agencies such as business or mduslry did not carry much ap- 
peal to parents with children attending school in 1978. Nor 
did it appeal particularly to those who ha%e no children of 
school age. 

The chief reason given by respondents for not approving 
this plan iS that it takes children out of the school environ- 
ment and deprives them of educational training in the bas- 
ics. Those who favor the plan stress the importance of 
on-the-job training, that business has more know-how than 
vocational teachers, and that students would acquire a bet- 
ter understanding of what business and industry are all about. 
At the same ti ne, there was much sentiment for combining 
the two kinds of education - with students spending part 
of the day in the classroom and part of the day in the real 
world of business and industry. 

The questions and the findings: 

In your opinion, should vocational education be separated ^rom 
the school and conducted In s sepsrate location by oth^r agen- 
cies such as business or Industry? Why do you say this? 
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No Public Parochia! 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 




% 


% 


Yes, should 










separate 


32 


34 


26 


30 


No, should not 


53 


46 


62 


60 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


15 


16 


10 


10 



Dealing with Absenteeism 

Parents of children enrolled in public and nonpublic schools 
believed, by a majority, that students who are absent from 
school without good reason should be forced to attend. More- 
over, by an even larger majority, they believed that parents 
should be held responsible for their children's school at- 
tendance. 

Two questions were asked. 

in some of our schools, absenteeism is as high as 40% on a 
given day. In your opinion, should those students who are fre- 
quently absent without good reason be dip-nissed from school, 
or should they be forced to attend? 

0 

Should or should not parents be held responsible for their chil- 
dren's school attendance? 

What To Do with Students 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 






Should be dismissed 


19 


20 


17 


15 


Should be forced to 










attend 


63 


62 


65 


78 


No action should 










be taken 


6 


6 


5 


2 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


12 


12 


13 


5 



Should Parents Be Held Responsible? 



No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 






% 


Parents should be 










made responsible 


66 


85 


89 


92 


Parents should 










not be 


6 


7 


4 


3 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


8 


6 


7 


5 



Confidence in School Boards 

Citizens of the nation again gave tl^eir school boards a vote 
of confidence in 1978, as they had in 1969. Boards got their 
highest vote of confidence in the Midwest and South and in 
the smaller communities. The lowest vote was recorded in 
the cities with one million population or more. Northern 
blacks, of all groups, gave their school boards the lowest 
rating. And, as noted elsewhere, the> also gave their schools 
the lowest rating. Southern blacks, on the other hand, gave 
their school boards a rating above the national average. 



Parents ot tliiidren enrolled m public ^chooK gave boards 
a higher rating than did the general puHhc 
The question and the findings 

Thinking al>out the school board in your school disti.x,i, how 
much respect anu confidence do you have in its ability to deal 
with school problems — a great deal of confidence, a fair amount, 
very little, or none? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Great deal of 










confidence 


18 


17 


23 


10 


Fair amount 


43 


39 


52 


46 


Very iittie 


16 


17 


13 


19 


None 


6 


6 


5 


a 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


17 


21 


7 


17 



Influence of Groups on Local Education 

In 1978 about one American adult in five believed there 
was a group of people in the local community that had more 
imluence than it should in the way the schools were run. But 
the groups mentioned varied widely, and no group was 
named by more than a small minority. 

Oddly enough, in *be list of groups believed to have too 
much influence, the local school board was often named. This 
unders*. .,ed a finding from another survey that many per- 
sons are wholly unaware of the function of local school 
boards, according to Gallup. 

Politicians received some mentions, as did blacks and the 
NAACP, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(PTA), and the "wealthy.'' But, on the whole, there wa:> nc 
group that, throughout the nation, was viewed as exercising 
too much influence. 

The questions and the findings: 

In your opinion, is there any group of people in this commu- 
nity that has more influence than it should have in the way the 
schools are run? (If yos) Who is that? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, too much 










influence 


20 


16 


24 


26 


No 


46 


43 


52 


42 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


34 


39 


24 


32 



Financing the Public Schools 

In 1978 the adoption of Proposition 13 in California and 
resistance throughout the nation to higher property taxes fo- 
cused attention on the problem of how best to finance the 
public schools. 

Questioned about low the public schools were financed, 
about half of the respondents (49%) named property or real 
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estate t£?xes, or said "local taxes.'' Surprisingly few were ac- 
quainted with other sources of revenue. As a matter of fact, 
for the nation as a whole in 1978, 48% of the revenues to 
finance the public schools came from local sources, 44% 
from the state, and 8% from the federal government. How- 
ever, only one person m 9 (11%) of those mciuded in the 
s jrvey mentioned that money came from the federal govern- 
' .cnt, and only one in six (16%) specifically mentioned state 
sources. 

The following questions were asked: 

There has been much discussion in the nation about the best 
way to f Inanr -> the public schools. Do you happen to know where 
most of the money comes from to finance schools in this com- 
munity? Where? 

A second question dealing with school financing asked if 
the respondent was satisfied or dissatisfied with this way of 
raising money to support the public schools. The question: 

Are you, yourself, satisfied or dissatisfied .vith this way of rais- 
ing the money? 

When the answers to this question were then related to the 
answers given to the previous questions about how the 
schools are financed, the results show: 

Don't Know/ 
Satisfied Dissatisfied No Answer 



% % % 

Those who named 

Property taxes 43 52 5 

rederai sources 68 21 11 

State sources 68 20 12 



A third question dealing with school financing was :isked 
of those who said they were dissatisfied w th the current 
means of financing the public schools 

What other way would you prefer? 

Responses to this question indicated that many would pre- 
fer that state and federal sources be reiied on to a greater 
extent. As a favor'*-' ^ay to support the schools, they cited 
income taxes and sales taxes, or they simply said that mon- 
ey should come from the state and federal governments. 

The public's wish to lower property taxes in favor of in- 
creased state taxes was reported in 1970 in this survey se- 
ries and again in 197 1 and 1972. In those years the survey 
question was worded as follows. 

It has been suggested tSiat state taxes i>e increased for every- 
one In order to let the state government pay a greater share of 
school expense and to reduce local property taxes. Would you 
favor an increase In state taxes so that real estate taxes could 
be lowered or. local property? 



1970 1971 1972 
% % % 
For 54 46 55 
Against 34 37 34 
No opinion 12 17 11 



Gallup made these observations: 

In the years since 1970 a smaller percentage of the funds 
to support the public schools has come from property taxes 
and a larger percentage has come from state and federal 
sources. 

One fact brought to light by the questions dealing with 
school financing could prove worrisome to educators in the 
future When asked what other way they would prefer to fi- 
nance schools, a surpnsingly large number of persons volun- 
teered the comment that people with children in the schools 
should pay a special tax and that the elderly and those with- 
out children in the schools should not have to pay any tax 
to support the public schools. 

Those who are interested in the continued welfare of the 
public sciiools should enlighten the public as to the need to 
support public school education in a democracy such as ours, 
should inform the public as to how the schools are presently 
supported, and. hopefully, work out an acceptable way to 
support the schools 

State and Federal Regulations 

In 1978 the public was becoming aware of state and fed- 
eral efforts to exert greater control over the educational pro- 
grams of local schools. Big government was increasingly 
regarded by many citizens as an undesirable trend in nation- 
al life. Ronald Reagan's political success depended heavily 
on exploiting this sentiment. 

To discover the public's attitudes toward government regu- 
lation - state and federal - and how it might affect the lo- 
cal schools, this question was asked: 

Some people worry that the state and the federal government 
are adopting many regulations regarding educational matters 
which don't take account of the iocal school situation. Do you 
think these actions by the state and the federal government are 
more likely to help, or more likely to hinder, public s<^hooi edu- 
cation here? 

While many people had not made up their minds on this 
question (28% nationally), those who had an opinion be- 
lieved, by a 2 to 1 ratio, that state and federal regulations 
were more likely to hinder than to help. 

When asked "Why do you say this?'' those who said that 
state and federal regulations were likely to help pointed to 
the greater expertise of those in higher levels of government. 
They said that higher standards would be required, that local 
politics weren't involved, and that new and better programs 
would be introduced. 

Those who said that state and federal regulations were like- 
ly to hinder the local schools pointed to specific programs 
of which a inajonty of local residents did not approve, such 
as busing, bilingual language instruction, avoidance of pray- 
ers, and sch(wl building construction requirements that are 
both costly and needless. But the reason advanced by most 
of those who were opposed was that state and federal regu- 
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lations ignored the vast differences in the problems of h,g- 
city schools and those in small towns, of rich suburban com- 
munities and those located in impoverished industrial areas, 
those with a high percentage of mmorities and those with 
a small percentage. 

Greater opposition to state and fedeial regulations was 
found amon^ parents with children enrolled in nonpublic 
schools than among parents of children attending public 
schools. 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


State and federal 










regulations help 


23 


23 


24 


14 


Hinder 


44 


43 


46 


54 


Make no diflerence 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


26 


29 


25 


27 



This same series of questions had been asked twice be- 
fore about federal and state control versus local control. On 
both occasions the findings showea the public strongly in 
favor of local control. A question asked in the 1976 survey 
revealed that two-thirds of those questioned want their local 
school boards to have greater responsibility in running the 
schools. In the 1977 survey a majority of aproximately the 
same size favored giving local school authorities jurisdic- 
tion over how money is to be spent in carrying out programs 
mandated by federal agencies. 



Subjects Found Most Useful in Later Life 

Viiat can be learned from those who have finished high 
school and who have had the opportunity to make use of their 
school experience in later life? "o discover how adults 
regarded the kind of education they received in high school, 
this question was asked: 

What subfects that you imidied cr experiences that you gained 
In high school have you found to be most u&eful in later life? 

These are the subjcvjts, or experiences, found most use- 
ful, m order of mention: 

1. English (literature^ composition, grammar) 

2. Mathematics (arithmetic^ business math, etc.) 

3. Commercial subjects (typing, bookkeeping, etc ) 

4. Extracurricular activities (sports, drama, band, news- 
paper, etc.) 

5. Shop (woodworking, drafting, machines, etc.) 

6. History 

7. Science 

8 Foreign language 

9 Psychology 

10. Domestic science (sewing, cooking, etc.) 



A second question asked: 

And now thinking only of the subjects that were offered in your 
high school, are there any subjects you wish you had studied 
and didn't that would be of special help to you now? 

The subject mentioned by far the most often was typing. 
The list follows, in order of mention: 

1 . Typing and other secretarial skills 

2. Mathematics 

3. Shop 

4. Foreign languages 

5. Science 

6. English 

7. History 

8. Civics 

9. Home economics 
10. Music 

Enjoyment of School 

Do young people enjoy going to school? To shed some 
light on this question, parents with children enrolled in school 
were asked to give their impressions. The question: 

Just how much or how little does your (eldest) c:!ild enjoy go- 
ing to school ~ very much, somewhat, or very little? 

In 1978 most parents said their children did enjoy going 
to school. There was little difference between those who at- 
tended public schools and those who attended private schools. 



Public School Parochial Schi.'ol 

Parents Parents 

% % 

Enjoy very much 60 63 

Somewhat 29 23 

Very little a 6 

Don't l(now/no answer 3 6 



Differences did appear \^hen one-parent families were 
compared with two-parent families, with children in the one- 
parent families less likely to enjoy school. Mothers were 
more likely to say ^hat their children did not enjoy school 
than were fathers. Tnose liv ng in the East as well as those 
in large cities were also mo.e likely to say that their chil- 
dren did not enjoy school. 

Breakdowns by major demographic groups follow: (Per- 
centages are based on the number of parents only.) 

Very Some* Very Don't Know/ 
Much what Little No Answer 



% % H % 

NATIONAL TOTALS 60 28 8 4 
Sex 

Men 68 24 3 5 

Women 54 31 12 3 
Race 

White 60 28 8 4 

Nonwhite 61 28 9 2 
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Very 


Some- 


Very 


Don't Know/ 




IMuch 


what 


Little 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Age 










18 to 29 years 


63 


18 


7 


12 


30 to 49 years 


60 


32 


7 


1 


50 years and over 


60 


23 


11 


6 


Community size 










1 million and over 


51 


32 


13 


4 


500,000 — 999,999 


58 


31 


6 


5 


50,000 — 499,999 


59 


31 


7 


3 


2,500 — 49,999 


63 


30 


4 


3 


Under 2,500 


66 


22 


8 


4 


Education 










Grade school 


61 


27 


10 


2 


Higl" school 


61 


27 


10 


2 


College 


58 


31 


4 


7 


Region 










East 


49 


34 


12 


5 


Midwest 


63 


24 


7 


6 


South 


64 


26 


7 


3 


West 


67 


29 


4 




By famliy 










One-parent families 


51 


26 


11 


12 


Two-parent families 


62 


2S 


7 


2 



Time Spent with Schoolchildren 

Witli so many motlieis working outside the home, a ques- 
tion arises as to how much lime parents have to devote to 
their children of school age. This question was asiced in the 
1978 poll: 

As a parent, how much time do you usually have to devote 
to your youngster in the evening to assist him/her with his/her 
homework — enough time, not enough time, or none at all? 



Public School Parochia; School 

Parents Parents 

% % 

Have enough time 64 67 

Not enough time 18 17 

No time at all 14 5 

Don't know/no answer 4 1 1 



Parents with only a grade school education were more like- 
ly to say they did not have enough time. In fact, 48% of this 
group reported that they did not have enough time, or had 
none at all. Nonwhites reported that they had less time than 
whites. 



Major Problems Confronting the 
Public Schools in 1978 

Identification of major problems for the local public 
schools in 1978 differed little from 1977. The question and 
the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deai? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Lack of discipline 


25 


24 


25 


30 


Use of dope/drugs 


13 


13 


13 


15 


Lack of proper 










financial support 


13 


11 


16 


11 


Integration/busing 










(combined) 


13 


14 


11 


22 


Poor curriculum/ 










poor standards 


12 


12 


10 


16 


DifticjUy of getting 










good teachers 


9 


9 


10 


9 


Large school/too 










many classes 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Pupils' lack of 










interest 


4 


5 


2 


5 


Crime/vandaltsm 


4 


5 


3 


5 


Parents' lack of 










interest 


4 


4 


5 


4 


Teachers' lack of 










interest 


3 


2 


4 


3 


Mismanagement of 










funds/programs 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Lack of proper 










facilities 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Problems with 










administration 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Communication 










problems 


2 


2 


2 




Drinking/alcoholism 


2 


1 


3 




School board 










policies 


1 


1 


2 




Too many schools/ Je- 










dining eiirollmr^nt 


1 


1 


2 


- 


Parents' involve- 










ment in schx)l 










activities 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Transportation 


1 




1 




There are no 










problems 


4 


2 


10 




Miscellaneous 


6 


5 


10 


5 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


12 


15 


4 


7 



*Less than 1% 

(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



1978 Ratings of the Public Schools 

A slight drop m the public's rating of the public schools 
was registered in 1978. In the 1977 survey a total of 37% 
gave the public schools a rating of A or B. In the 1978 sur- 
vey the figure was iicarly the same - 36%, with the per- 
centage giving the schools an A rating dropping from I ' % 
to 9%. At the other extreme, 16% gave the schools D or 
Fail in 1977. In the 1978 survey the figure was 19%. 

The question and the findings: 

Students are often given the grades A.B.C.D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools them- 
selves, in this community, were graded in the same way. What 
grade would you give the public schools here ~ A,B,C,D, or 
FAIL? 
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No Public Parochial 
Nationai Chiidren Schooi Schooi 
Totals in School Parents Parents* 





% 


% 


% 


% 


A 


9 


7 


15 


4 


B 


?7 


24 


36 


19 


C 


30 


29 


32 


30 


D 


11 


11 


10 


11 


FAIL 


8 


9 


5 


21 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


15 


20 


2 


15 



Includes parents of students attending pnvate and independent 
schools as well as parochial (nonpublic) schools 

Analysis of the findings by different groups in the popu- 
lation, by areas, and by city size provides many insights into 
the way Americans perceive their public schools. Gallup 
made these comments in 1978: 

Parents who have children now attending the public schools 
hold their schools in much higher esteem than do others in 
the population. The lowest ratings are given by those who 
have children enrolled in nonpublic schools. The overall de- 
cline in ratings can be explained partly by the fact that there 
IS a continuing decline in the number of U.S families with 
children of school age 

Major differences appear in the ratings when the attitudes 
of those who live in the larger cities (cities over 50,000) are 
compared with attitudes of those who live in citi'^s with popu- 
lations under 50,000. Attitudes are far more favorable in the 
^mailer cities and towns than in the larger cities In fact, resi- 
dents of the central cities give their schools the lowest rat- 
ings in the nation' A and B ratings conbined, 21 %; D and 
Fail ratings combined, 30% This compares with the highest 
ratings found (in cities 2.500 to 49,9^ of 45% for A and 
B combined and \2% for D and Fail combined. 

01 all groups, blaclcs living in the North give their public 
schools the lowest rating. This group rates its schools 43% 
D or Fail and only 27% A or B 

An interesting contrast is found when Northern blaclcs are 
compared with Southern blacks Almost the opposite m rat- 
ings IS found. Southern blacks give a top rating (A and B 
combined) of 35% to the pubhc schools and an unfavorable 
rating (D and Fail combined) of only 14%. 



When the foui main areas of ihe nation are compaied. it 
IS found that people living in the West - the area embrac- 
ing the Rocky Mountain and Pacific states - are least satis- 
fied with their schools 

Younger persons - those 18 to 29 - tend to be slight' ^ 
more critical than those in the next older age group^ as well 
as n.ore critical than the oldest age group (when only those 
with opinions are taken into account) 

Breakdowns by major demographic groups follow. 

Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


0 


FAIL 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


9 


27 


30 


:1 


8 


15 


Sex 














M6n 


9 






12 


7 


1 A 


Wompn 


10 


27 


28 


10 


10 


1 vJ 


Rflce 














White 


10 


27 


30 


10 




15 


Mnnwhitp 


A 
o 


21 


27 


1 <^ 




1 


Age 














18 to 29 years 


6 


25 


37 


13 


9 


10 


ju 10 *V9 years 


•4 4 

i 1 


Jl 




10 




10 


50 years and over 


10 


?4 


25 


10 


8 


23 


Community size 














1 million and over 


8 


22 


22 


14 


18 


16 


500,000 — 999.999 


5 


22 


38 


15 


2 


18 


50,000 — 499.999 


6 


25 


38 


10 


9 


12 


2,500 — 49.999 


13 


32 


30 


8 


4 


13 


Under 2,500 


13 


31 


25 


9 


6 


16 


Central City 


5 


16 


35 


17 


13 


14 


Education 














Grade school 


14 


18 


25 


7 


9 


27 


High school 


9 


27 


30 


11 


10 


13 


College 


7 


31 


33 


12 


6 


11 


Region 














East 


8 


32 


26 


10 


11 


13 


Midwest 


10 


28 


29 


10 


6 


17 


South 


13 


26 


30 


9 


7 


15 


West 


5 


17 


37 


17 


10 


14 


Region/race 














Northern white 


8 


28 


30 


11 


8 


15 


Southern while 


14 


26 


30 


8 


8 


14 


Northern black 


6 


21 


22 


21 


22 


8 


Southern black 


11 


24 


28 


10 


4 


23 
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Chapter 12 
The Eleventh Annual Poll, 1979 



Events of the Year in Education 

The big education news of the year was the creation of 
the U.S. Department of Education. Such an agency, with 
a secretary reporting directly to the President, had been pro- 
posed for nearly a century. But for decades the idea served 
primarily as a subject for high school and college debates, 
although bills on the subject were mtroduced in the Congress 
session after session. 

In 1979 ^ combination of factors brought results. They 
were 1) President Cartels promise to work for a federal edu- 
cation department, 2) the efforts of Democratic Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, and 3) the continued campaign for the 
department by the National Education Association. 

Under political pressure by the NEA, with the steward- 
ship in Congress of Ribicoff and with the support of the 
White House, measures to create a Department of Educa- 
tion were introduced in the House and Senate. There was 
little problem in the Senate, because Ribicoff, a former 
Secretary of Health, Education end Welfare, enjoyed credi- 
bility among his colleagues. But the House was a center of 
stubborn opposition. Representatives were lobbied by Cath- 
olic education groups, which feared a federal department 
would be unfriendly to parochial schools; by a Committee 
Against a Separate Department of Education, which included 
many who feared an expansion of federal controls on local 
public schools; and hj die American Federation of Teachers, 
whose leader, Albert Shanker, argued that it was unwise 
to separate education from federal health and welfare 
services. 

During House arguments on the measure, opponents 
sought to introduce '*kjller amendments" dealing with abor- 
tion, busing, prayer in the schools, and affirmative action. 
The strategies to booby-trap ♦he legislation failed and the bill 
passed. Most legislators agreed with Ribicoff, who said, 
"This is a bill for structure and organization, not education- 
al policy." Carter promptly signed the measure, saying. This 
is the happy end of a longtime dream of mine." He named 
Shirley M. Hufstedler, a federal appeals judge from Califor- 
nia, as the first Secretary of Education. 

In the nation^s schools, meanwhile, educators seeking to 
improve student achievement resorted to standardized test- 
ing m such massive ways that parents and civil rights groups 
launched a revolt against "the tyranny of testing." The two 
targets of the revolt were: 1) the nation's testing services and 
test publishers, which were accused of "monopolistic prac- 
tices" and of promoting standardized tests that are "impre- 
cise, open to misinterpretation and do not measure 
imagination, stamina, creativity, or human values - all 
needed for success and college"; and 2) educators who ai- 
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legedly used test results to place minority students in class- 
es for the educable mentally retarded. 

As a consequence of attacks on testing, what was called 
the first "truth in testing" law in the nation was enacted by 
New York State. This required the testing services to open 
their examinations for public scrutiny by allowing students 
to see their graded tests and the correct answers. The law 
was hailed by consumer groups and denounced by the test- 
makers and test publishers. 

In San Francisco a federal judge ruled that it was uncon- 
stitutional to use test results to place students in classes for 
the retarded. The ruling was applauded by minority groups. 
The case was fought on behalf of five black children who 
had been placed in classes for the retarded on the basis of 
scores on a variety of tests. Lawyers for the students con- 
tended the tests were developed on data from white popula- 
tions and therefore discriminated against blacks and 
Hispanics. State education officials denied that the tests were 
racially biased and said they were good predictors of abili- 
ty. The judge ruled in favor of the students. 

School authorities seeking ways to control student violence 
and disruptive behavior rediscovered, modernized, and ap- 
plied an ancient punitive measure. "Staying after school" be- 
came in-school suspension and was practiced so widely as 
to be labeled the rage of 1979. 

The rationale behind in-school suspension was simple : In- 
stead of suspending a disruptive student and sending him or 
her home, school authorities removed the student from regu- 
lar classrooms but kept him in school and on learning tasks. 
Suspension or expulsion, educators reasoned, actually served 
to reward many students who wanted "out" and saw no 
punishment in missing classes. 

In-school suspension functioned under a variety of school 
board policies and regulations. The measures ranged in du- 
ration from a few hours to several mon;hs. Some school sys- 
tems made in-school suspension punitive and nothing more 
— complete isolation for study in a boiler room or ware- 
house space, with only books, tablets, and pencils for com- 
panionship. Other districts provided the in-school suspended 
student with bright classrooms, expert teachers, teacher 
aides, counseling services, and learning materials often more 
ample than those available in regular classrooms. The reason- 
ing was that a student in trouble needs extra help and teach- 
er support. 

The practice carried a variety of labels: Isolated Classroom 
Environment (I.C.E.), Alternative Adjustment Lab, Guided 
Learning Center, Attitude Modification Class, Individual- 
ized Learning Area. Students used names of their own: the 
cooler, the school jail. 



In-school suspension grew in popularity throughout the 
year because it provided school administrators with an- 
swer to the public charge that schools were soft on discipline 
and at the same time met the objections of those who argued 
that sending a disruptive student home or to the street had 
little educational validity. 

The year was an occasion for anniversaries of at least four 
major education developments. 

1 . The G,L Bill, in its 35th year, was again hailed as "one 
of the truly great pieces of school legislation." Under its pro- 
visions» some 17.6 million veterans of three wars attended 
school, college, and job-training institutions. The expendi- 
ture of $48.3 billion in public money, said a congressional 
report, "was the best investment any society ever made on 
behalf of its youth.** 

2. Brown v. Board of Education was 25 years old. This 
U.S. Supreme Court decision against segregation brought 
about some measure of integration throughout the country. 
Southern states led with 46% of black children attending 
mixed schools. Even on this 25th anniversary, however, bat- 
tles for integration continued in court rooms, state legisla- 
tures, school board rooms, and sometimes in the streets. Civil 
rights leaders accused the nation's big cities of "stubbornly 
holding to segregation patterns.'' 

3. Tinker v. Des Moines was 10 years old. The case involved 
John Tinker and other students who, in protest against the 
Vietnam War, wore black armbands in school. They were sus- 
pended; they sued and won their case in the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In a memorable opinion, the Court said that students do 
not lose their right to free expression at the schoolhouse gate. 

4. "Sesame Street" reached the ripe age of 10. Ttiis popu- 
lar television program introduced young children to Big Bird, 
Cookie Monster, and cartoon characters flashing numbers 
and animated alphabets. Over the years, "Sesame Street" 
received high marks from parents and grandparents - and 
grants from the U S. Office of Education. 

Poll Findings 

In only one feature, the eleventh poll differed notably from 
earlier surveys. George Gallup Sr. drew from answers to 
questions included in this and earlier polls to construct what 
he called **the public's conception of the ideal school." His 
description of this ideal school (which appeared at the end 
of his report) follows: 

The Ideal School 

The surveys :n this 1 1-year senes have included many ques- 
tions deahng with the public's ideas about the idea! sch(X)l. 
In the present survey, three questions have a bearing upon 
♦his: how schools can best cbtain an A ratitig from the pub- 
lic; what parents like most and least about the school their 
child attends; and, finally, whether parents would hke to send 
their child to a different pubhc school and why. 
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The results of these questions and of those included in earli- 
er surveys make it possible to construct the public's idea of 
the ideal school 

Schools reflect the needs and goals of society, and as these 
change so do the public's views. Presently the public's con- 
cept of the ideal school can be described by requirements 
that they regard as most essential, as follows: 

1 Teachers should be well qualified and should be re- 
quired to pass state board e> tii nations before they are hired 
as well as at regular internals thereafter In their teaching 
role they should take a personal interest in the progress of 
each one of their students, interest their pupils in the sub- 
jects they teach, and motivate them to progress at an accept- 
able rate 

2 Discipline should be strict. Specific rules of behavior 
should be a^ .eed upon by the school and by parents and then 
should be rigorously applied 

3. The curriculum should emphasize the basics, particu- 
larly mathematics, English grammar and composition, civ- 
ics/government, U S history, science, and geography. In 
i^ddition, the cumculum should offer vocational training for 
students who do not plan to gc on to college. 

4. Students should be given more work to do in school 
and after school. 

5 Better communication should be established with par- 
ents and the community through greater use of local media 
- newspapers, radio, television - and through school news- 
letters and publications. More conferences should be held 
between teachers and parents regarding the progress of 
students. 

6 Courses or seminars should be organized for parents 
to help them help their children in school. Among the many 
topics that parents would like most to discuss are these* what 
to do about drugs, smoking, alcohol use, how to develop good 
work habits; how to encourage reading; how to increase in- 
terest (n school and school subjects; how to help the child 
organize homework, how to improve the child's .school be- 
havior; how to deal with the child's emotional problems. 

7 The ideal school would give much more attention to 
the selection of careers than is presently the case Days should 
be set aside each year to review career opportunities, per- 
haps With local professional and business people taking part 
School guidance counselors should gi\c more help in select- 
ing careers 

8. Schools should try to interest a majority of the resi- 
dents of the school district in attending, at least once a year, 
a lecture, meeting, or social occasion held in the school build- 
ing. Schools should ask for community volunteers to help 
with school affairs and operations. And, finally, schools 
should see that alunmi retain their interest in the school. 

How to Improve the Public*s Respect 
for the Public Schools 

After respondents in the eleventh survey had rated the pub- 
lic schools in their community, they were asked: 

tn your opinion, what are the main things a school has to do 
before It can earn an A? 



There was general agreement on the seven steps hstcd be- 
low, in order of mention: 

I Improve the quality of teachers (23%). 

2. Increase disciphne (20%) 

3 Set higher standards (!7%). 

4. Give students more individual attention (16%) 

5 . Put more emphasis on the basics - the three R's (1 2 % ) 

6. Provide better management and direction of schools 
(7%). 

7. Establish closer relations with parents (6%) 

Among otlier suggestions mentioned were, update the cur- 
riculum, have smaller classes, eliminate drugs and alcohol, 
teach more life skills, and upgrade school facilities. 

Other Ways to Improve Respect 
for the Public Schools 

Reports of the findings in this series of surveys frequently 
j.oint out that persons who are most familiar w th the public 
schools - parents whose children were enrolled in these 
schools - hold the public schools in greater esteem than those 
persons less familiar with them. Further evidence that greater 
involvement and familiarity with the public schools result 
in a more favorable attitude was found in the ratings given 
the schools by persons who had attended a recent lecture, 
meeting, or social occasion in any local school building. 

National Those Who Have 

Totals Attended School Affair 



A rating 6 1 1 

B rating 26 41 

C rating 30 35 

D ratt.ig 1 1 7 

FAIL 7 4 

Don't know/no answer 1 6 2 



De.spite much discussion in education circles regarding 
greater citizen involvement in the public schools, and greater 
use by citizens of public .school buildings, survey evidence 
indicated that little progress had been made When a ques- 
tion from the 1969 survey was repeated in the eleventh sur- 
vey, the results indicated that no greater number of adults 
were attending lectures, meetings, or social occasions in the 
local schools than in past years. 

This IS the question asked in 1%9 and repeated in the elev- 
enth survey: 

Have you attended any lecture, any meeting, or any social oc- 
casion in any local school building duri.ig the last year? 

No Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes. have attended 


33 


19 


65 


46 


No 


64 


77 


34 


52 


Can't recall 


3 


4 


1 


2 
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Vt hat l)o You Like Best About Your Child's School? 

Parents with children enrolled in public school or in 
partvhial/independent school were asked this question about 
the school their eldest child was attending: 

What do you like most about the school your child attends? 

Responses fell into the following categories, listed in order 
of frequency: 

1 Good teachers. T take a personal interest in the child 
and give him/her indivuual attention, 

2 High standards. The school does a good job of teach- 
ing the basics, has a high scholastic rating, keeps students 
busy, and g^ves them lots of homework, 

3 Special programs. The school offers a wide variety of 
programs for the gifted, the learning disabled the college 
oriented, and those interested in shop courses or vocational 
training. 

4. Disciphne. The school does not permit children to ^'fool 
around / Students attend strictly to their work, and teachers 
command and receive respect. 

Among the other reasons given for liking the school their 
eldest child attends were these: small classes, proximity to 
home, good communication between school and home, and 
good principal. 

What Do You Like L^east About Your Child's School? 

About the same picture was found when parents were asked 
what they liked least about the school their eldest child at- 
tended, except hat discipline assumed first place in men- 
tions, and external factors such as distance from home, the 
condition of the school building, and the like were also men- 
tioned 

The question: 

And what do you like least about it? 

Here, in order of mention, are the things parents disliked* 

I , Lack of disciphne Teachers and schtx)l administrators 
have little control over students. Lack of security in school 

2 Low standards. Not enough emphasis is placed upon 
the basics Students do not have enough work to do, 

3. Teachers. They are not interested in the students, fail 
to motivate them, are not innovative, 

4 Condition of school building It is old and rundown, 
classrooms are dingy, 

5 Overcrowding. Too many students in classes 

6 Too far from home; children bused 

7, Vandalism; use of marijuana, alcohol, and drugs by 
students 

Would You Like Another Public School Better? 

Parents with children enrolled in a public school were 
asked if they would like to send their child to a different pub- 
lic school and, if so, why. 

106 

103 



Approximately one parent in eight ( 12 %) said he/she would 
prefer another public school to the one the eldest child was 
attending. When the age of the eldest child was considered, 
almost exactly the same response came from those whose 
eldest child was age 12 or younger as in the case of those 
age 13 and older. 

Would you like to 88^d your child to a difTerent public school? 

Don't Know/ 





Yes 


No 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


Parents whose eldest chitJ is 








12 years & under 


12 


78 


10 


Parents whose eldest child is 








1 3 years & over 


it 


66 


3 



When parents were asked to give their reasons for prefei - 
nng another public school, about half said. Tor a better edu- 
cation." Other reasons mentioned include dissatisfaction with 
facilities, dissatisfaction with the administration of the school, 
preference for a school closer to home, and the desire to have 
their child attend a smaller school. 



Major Problems 

By 1979 certain trends of opinion with regard to "major 
problems" were becoming dear. While '^discipline'' was again 
the problem most often mentioned, significantly fewer 
respondents mentioned the issues of integration/busing and 
fewer people were complaining of inadequate school facili- 
ties. On the other hand, a significant increase had occurred 
in t' J number who cited the curriculum and low standards 
as major problems And in 1979, for the first time, a suffi- 
cient number of those interviewed cited "government inter- 
ference** and "teacher strikes" to place them on the list of 
problems. 

The question and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest prol>lems with which the 
public schools in this community must deai? 



Nationai 
Totals 

24 
13 

12 

11 

10 

9 
4 



No 
Children 
in Schooi 

% 

24 

13 

12 

10 

9 

9 
4 



Lack of 'iiscipline 
Use of dope/drugs 
lack of proper 

financial support 
Poc curnculum/ 

poor standards 
Difficulty in getting 

good teachers 
Integration/busing 

(combined) 
Crime/vandalism 
Large school/too 

many classes/ 

overcrowding 



^Includes parents of students attending private and independent 
schools as well as parochial (nonpublic) schools 



Public 
School 
Parents 

26 
14 

12 

11 

12 

7 
3 



Parochial 
School 
Parents* 

% 

32 
7 



17 
12 



15 
1 



National 
Totals 
% 

Pupils' lack of 

interest/truancy 4 
Parents' lack of 

interest 3 
Teachers' lack of 

interest 3 
Drinktng/alcoholism 2 
Mismanagement of 

funds/programs 2 
Schooi board 

policies 2 
Commuri.''ation 

problems 2 
Government 

interference 2 
Lac!^ of proper 

facilities 2 
Transportation 1 
Parents' involvement 

in school activities 1 
Teachers' strikes 1 
Too many schools/ 

declining 

enrollment 1 
Problems vnth 

administration 1 
There are no 

problems 3 
Miscellaneous 5 
Don't know/ 

no answer 16 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Parochial 
School 
Parents* 



1 

5 

20 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
'Includes parents of students attending pnvate and independent 
schools as well as parochial (nonpublic) schools 



^79 Ratings of the Public Schools 

After talcing sampling and statistical factors into account, 
Gallup concluded that there was no significant change in 
ratmg' of the public schcxvls from 1978 to 1979. Moreover, 
he speculated that the downward trends recorded since 1974 
may have come to an end. Gallup was right for the short 
term. Not until 1983 A'as there a significant drop in the 
ratings, and after that they were higher than at any time since 
1974, when this measure was established (see Chapter I). 

Students are often given the grades A, B, C, 0, and FAIL to 
denote the quality of their work. Suppose the piib//c schools 
themselves, In this community, were graded in the same way. 
What grade would you give the public set' )ols here A, B, C, 
0, or FAIL? 

Parents with children attending nonpublic (indepen- 
dent/parochial) schools continued to give the public schools 
the low^s^ ratings. The highest ratings came from parents 
of children attending the public sch(K)ls, i: tlie following table 
shows' 
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No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


Rating 


Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A 


6 


7 


12 


7 


B 


26 


22 


37 


14 


C 


30 


28 


31 


40 


D 


11 


11 


10 


21 


FAIL 


7 


7 


7 


9 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


18 


25 


3 


9 



Analysis of the data by other groups in the adult popula- 
tion suggested the following conclusions, based on this and 
previous studies: 

• The public schools aiC held in lowest esteem by blacks 
living in the central cities of the North 

• Youngei adults are more critical of the schools than 
their elders. 

• Belter-educated citizens give the schools lower ratings 
than the more poorly educated. 

• Public schools are held in highest esteem by residents 
of small towns and rural communities 

• Southern blacks rate their public schools higher than 
Northern blacks. 

• Persons living in the West give their public schools a 
lower rating than persons living in other major areas 
of the nation. 



Further breakdowns: 



NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Men 
Women 
Race 

White 
Nonwhite 

Age 
18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and over 

Community size 
1 million and over 
500,000 - 999.999 
50,000 — 499,999 
2,500 — 49.999 
Under 2,500 
Central City 

Education 
Grade school 
High school 
College 

Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
West 

Region/Race 
Northern white 
Southern white 
Northern black 
Southern black 



A B 

% % % % 
8 26 30 11 



Don't Know/ 
D FAIL No Answer 

7 18 



8 25 29 11 
8 27 29 12 



9 26 30 11 6 
6 22 24 12 16 



5 21 36 15 
8 28 32 12 
11 28 22 7 



9 20 21 14 

13 21 29 12 

5 23 34 13 
10 29 30 10 

8 33 32 8 

6 14 31 15 



13 24 18 6 

7 26 31 12 

8 27 32 13 



10 25 29 10 



8 31 31 
7 26 29 



11 
9 



5 
11 
5 

12 
5 
7 
4 
5 

13 

7 
8 
5 

7 
4 
8 



20 
17 

18 
20 

18 



24 
20 
18 
17 
14 
21 

32 
16 
15 

19 
15 
21 



Best Source of Information About the Local Schools 

The local newspaper was still the best sjngle source of in- 
formation about the local schools in 1979. The other major 
media - television and radio ~ had improved their cover- 
age of school news since this topic was first explored in 1%9, 
but the local i vwspaper still had a large advantage. 

Information about the schools comes from many sources 
besides the media, such as children now in school, neigh- 
bors, school meetings, school personnel, and one's own per- 
sonal involvement in school activities. As information 
sources, these are fully as important as the news media. 

This open question was asked in both 1969 and 1979: 

What is your best source of information about the local pub- 



lie schools? 


Information Sources 




1979 


1969 




National Totals 


National Totals 




% 


% 


Local newspaper 


37 


38 


Radio & TV 


21 


16 


School publications/ 






newsletters 


7 


8 


Word of mouth/personal 






involvement, etc 


70 


60 


Don't know/no answer 


8 


6 


(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



Cost Per Child Per School Year 

Gallup said. 

As the costs of education continue to increase, chiefly be- 
cause of inflation, the cost per child per school year may 
become the unit for comparing one school with another 

To discover how many citizens thought in these terms, the 
following questions were asked 

Do you happen to know what ifcosts per child, per school year, 
in the local public schools? How much? 

Only one person in eight (12%) claimed to know the cost 
When members of this group were asked to name a figure, 
they gave an amount that was substantially less than the es- 
timated figure for the nation. 

Tax Foundation researchers estimated thijt the cost per 
child for the year ending June 1977 was $1,782. Allowing 
for a 9.5% yearly increase, which was the average increase 
since 1966, the national figure at the time of the 1979 sur- 
vey was approximatley $2,100. 

The median figure arrived at by those who said they knew 
the cost was $1,200 ~ an amount substantially less than the 
national estimate. 

Below are the figures cited* 



7 


20 


28 


18 


10 


17 


Under $700 


17% 














$700-$1,299 


40 


9 


27 


29 


12 


6 


17 


$1.300-$1.899 


18 


8 


25 


32 


8 


6 


21 


$1.900-$2.499 


10 


7 


16 


30 


15 


13 


19 


$2,500 & over 


15 


5 


30 


17 


10 


17 


21 




100% 



ERIC 



105 



Is Education Better or Worse Than in Your Day? 

This question was asked in both 1973 and 1979: As you 
look on your own elementary and high school education, is 
it your impression that children today get a better - or worse 
- education than you did? 

The view of the 1973 minority - that education of the 
m.or generation was worse - had become the view of the 
minority b> 1979, though barely. The greatest change in this 
period occurred in the Western states, where in 1973, 54% 
said that the schools of the past were better, and 25% said 
they were worse; in 1979, 51% said they were worse than 
in the past and 27% sai'? they were better. Better-educated 
respondents, those who had attended college, also changed 
their view. In 1979 they said schools were "worse** in the 
past by a 46% to 36% margin. They had he'd the opposite 
view in 1973. 

On the other hand, blacks and respondents with little edu- 
cation, as well as those who lived in small towns and rural 
areas, held the view in 1979 that education was currently 
better than in their own time. 

Reassuringly, parents with children attending school said 
that today*s education was better. The margin was fairly sub- 
stantial: 53% to 39%. 

The question and the findings: 

As you look on your own elementary and high school educa- 
tion, is it yuur impression that chiidren today get a better — or 
worse — education than you did? 

Education Today 
Compared with Earlier Times 



No Don't Know/ 
Better Worse Difference No Answer 



No 



Public Parochial 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Schools better today 


41 


36 


53 


36 


Worse 


42 


43 


3*^ 


54 


No difference 


9 


11 


6 


6 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


8 


10 


2 


4 



Further breakdowns. 



No Don't Know/ 
Better Worse Difference No Answer 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Sex 

Men 
Women 
Race 

White 
No n white 
Age 

18 to 29 years 
30 to 49 years 
50 years and o^ ei 
Community size 
500.000 and over 
50,000 — 499,999 
2.500 - 49.999 
Under 2.500 



41 

36 
45 

39 
49 

38 
41 
42 

36 
36 
47 
47 



42 

45 
40 

43 
37 

40 
47 
40 

43 
48 

36 
39 



9 

10 
8 

10 
6 

14 
7 
8 

10 
8 
11 
10 



8 

9 
7 

8 
8 

8 
5 
10 

11 
8 



Education 

Grade school 
High school 
College 
Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
West 



51 
40 
36 

40 
43 
47 

27 



% 

34 
43 

46 

40 
41 
40 
51 



5 
10 
9 

11 
9 
7 

13 



10 
7 
9 

9 
7 
6 
9 



A Cap on School Budgets 

Despite the prevailing sentiment in the nation that local 
taxes were too high, nearly half of the 1979 respondents dis- 
approved of putting a top limit on the amount of money in- 
cluded in the annual budgets of the public schools. 
Nationally, the vote was approximately 4 to 3 against such 
a limit. As ♦he following table shows, only parents whose 
chilaren attended nonpublic schools approved of a cap; but 
even for this group the vote was fairly close. 

The question and the findings: 

Would you approve or disapprove of a law in this state that 
would put a top limit on the amount of money which could be 
included In the local public schools' annual budget? 



Approve limit 
Disapprove limit 
Already have such 

a law 
Don't know/ 

no answer 



National 
Totals 

33 
42 



21 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

35 
38 



24 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 

28 
54 



13 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 

% 
44 

40 



14 
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Respondents who approved or disapproved were then 
asked why they felt this way. Those who approved of a law 
placing a limit on Iccal school budgets gave these reasons 
in order of frequency: I) there is too much waste; 2) a limit 
IS necessary or there will be no end to increases in spend- 
ing; and 3) taxes are already too high. 

Those who disapproved of such a law gave these reasons 
in order of mention: 1) quality should be the main concern, 
not cost; 2) flexibility in budgeting is needed in a time of 
inflation, and 3) schools differ widely in their financial re- 
quirements depending on local factors. 

Money for Men's vs. Women's Sports 

In the late Seventies, many colleges and universities com- 
plained that if the federal government required them to spend 
as much money on women's sports as on men*s sports, they 
would lose many thousands of dollars on sports events at the 
box office. In the case of high school sports, relatively few 
harbored such a fear. A substantial majority of survey respon- 



dents believed that the same amount of money should be spent 
to support girls athletics as boys'. In fact, there was little 
diffeience in the views of the various gro jps, as evidenced 
by the tabic below. 
The question and the findings. 

The federal government may require all high schools to spend 
the same amount of money on women's sports as on men's 
sports* Do you approve or disapprove of !hls plan? 

No PuNic Parochial 





National 


Criildren 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve 


61 


62 


61 


55 


Disapprove 
Don't know/ 


29 


27 


32 


35 










no answer 


10 


11 


7 


10 



State Board Examinations 

Widespread approval was found for state board examina- 
tions for teachers. Such tests would be in addition to meet- 
ing college requirements for a teacher's certificate. In sho 1, 
teachers would be required to meet the same kmd of criteita 
as doctors, lawyers, and dentists. 

The question and tl^e findings: 

In addition to meeting college requirements for a teacher's cer- 
tificate, should those who want to t)ecome teachers also be re- 
quired to pass a state board examination to prove their 
knowledge in the sub!ect(s) they w^M teach before they are hired? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, they should 


85 


84 


87 


84 


No 


9 


10 


9 


7 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


6 


4 


9 



A second question dealing with state board exammations 
sought to find out if teachers should be tested every few years 
to see if they were keeping up-to-date with developments in 
their field. Here again, public sentiment overwhelmingly fa- 
vored such a requirement. 

The question and the findings: 

After they are hired, do you think teachers should be tested 
every few years to see if they are keeping up-to-date with de- 
velopments In their fields? 

No Public Parochial 
National Cliildren School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes. they should 


85 


85 


85 


86 


No 


10 


10 


12 


5 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


5 


3 


9 



Not only should teachers be tested every few yeais but, 
in the public s opinion, administrators also should be required 
to meet the same test. 
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The next question and the findings. 



Should school administrators be tested every few years to see 
if they are keeping up-to-date? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, they should 


85 


85 


64 


80 


No 


10 


10 


13 


10 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


5 


5 


3 


10 



Dealing with the Handicapped 

The public flavored putting mentally handicapped children in 
special classes of their own, according to the 1979 survey. 
At the same time, people approved of putting physically hand- 
icapped children in the same classrooms with other students. 

Those who should be most concerned were parents of chil- 
dren enrolled in either public or parochial/independent 
schools; they voted overwhelmingly for putting mentally 
handicapped children in special classes and approved plac- 
ing physically handicapped children in the same classrooms 
with their own children. 

The first question and the findings: 

In your opinion, should mentally handicapped children be put 
in the same classrooms with other students or should they be 



put in special classes of their own? 










No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Put with other 










students 


13 


13 


16 


10 


Put in special 










classes 


77 


77 


76 


77 


Don't know/ 










no answ3r 


10 


10 


8 


13 


The second question and the findings: 






Should physically handicapped children be put in the same 


classrooms with other students or should they t>e put in special 


classes of their own? 












No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Put with other 










students 


53 


51 


60 


54 


Put in special 










clas.sds 


36 


38 


32 


35 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


11 


11 


8 


11 



National Youth Service 

Gallup said 

A national youth service program has been supported by 
the American public for many years legislators have feared 

I- : 
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that voting for such a plan would cost them some votes and 
have failed thus far to pass such legislation, even though a 
national service program has worked well in other nations 
In addition to removing young persons from the ranks of the 
unemployed, such a plan would probably provide enough 
qualified recruits to meet present military requirements with- 
out reinstituting the draft. 

The plan suggested in the present survey would require 
any young person under the age of 20 who is unemployed 
and not attending school or college to choose amotig three 
alternatives: 1) lake vocational or on-the-job traming, ?) per- 
form public service, or 3) perform military service 

The questions and the findings: 

As you may know, the United State has a youth unemployment 
prot>lem. it has t)een suggested that we develop a national youth 
service which would requ/re every young man under the age of 
20 who is unemployed, and not attending school or college, to 
talce vocational or on-the-job training, or to perform public or 
military service until he reaches the age of 2C. Would you ap- 
prove or disapprove of such a national youth service plan for 
young men? Would you approve or disapprove of such a national 
youth service plan for young women? 

National Youth Service for Young iMen 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Pa.ents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve national 










service program 


67 


66 


65 


66 


Disapprove 


27 


24 


31 


30 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


6 


6 


4 


4 




National Youth Service for Young Women 






No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Approve national 










service program 


62 


62 


60 


58 


Disapprove 


31 


29 


35 


39 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


7 


9 


5 


3 



Approval of this program for both young men and young 
women who are unemployed and not attending school or col- 
lege was found among all major segments of the population. 



Essential Subjects 

Hach generation has a different view of the importance of 
particular subjects included in the public school curriculum. 
To determine which were regarded as most essential in 1979, 
survey respondents were asked about 11 subjects. They 
judged each as "essentiaF* for all students or "not too es- 
sential.** 
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The question- 
Public schools can teach many different things. Will you tell 
me In the case of each of these high school subjects, whether 
you regard it as essential for all students, or not too essential? 

Below are the results, with subjects ranked according to 
the percentage saying it is "essential." 

National Totals 
Not Too Don't Know/ 
Essential Essentici No Answer 



% % % 

Mathematics 97 1 2 
English grammar & 

composition 94 3 3 

Civics/government 66 6 4 

U S history 66 11 3 

Science 63 14 3 

Geography 61 16 3 

Physical education 76 21 3 
interdependence of nations 

—foreign relations 60 32 6 

Music 44 52 4 

Foreign language 43 53 4 

Art 37 56 5 



The opinions of respondents with children attending school 
agreed almost exactly with the opinions of those who had 
no children in school. Mathematics and English topped the 
list for both groups, and the order in which other subjects 
were regarded as essential was the same. 

Gallup said: 

It should be pointed out that the question asked about all 
students Art. music, and foreign language are still very im- 
portant for many young people 

Because of the new emphasis on global education and the 
growing conviction that the nations of the worio are inter- 
dependent, this subject was included in the list. Interesting- 
ly, It vas regarded as essential by 60% of those included 
in the survey. 

The public attaches much greater importance to geogra- 
phy as a subject than is :urrently accorded to it in many school 
systems Tests of knov/Iedge in geography show an amaz- 
ing lack of information m this field on the part of students 
throughout the nation 



Fewer Courses or Many 

In 1979 the public, by a small majonty, preferred that pub- 
lic high schools concentrate on fewer subjects rather than 
offer students a wide variety of courses 

Remember that the back-to-basics movement was widely 
favored, especially by those familiar with declining scores 
on standardized tests On the other hand, offering a wide 
variety of courses was seen by some as a way to interest stu- 
dents who otherwise might become dropouts. 



The question and the findings: 



Suggestions for Improving Community Relations 



Public high schools can offer students a wide variety of 
courses, or they can concentrate on fewer basic courses such 
as English, mathematics, history, and science. Which of these 
two policies do you think the local high school(s) should fotiow 
in planning their curriculum a wide variety of cou.ses or fewer 
but more basic courses? 

Fewer Courses vs. a Wide Variety 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Wide variety 


44 


44 


44 


43 


Fewer courses 


49 


47 


53 


53 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


7 


9 


3 


4 



Substantial differences were found on this question when 
the results were examined by age, by education, and by sec- 
tion of the country. Young adults, those in the age group 
18 to 29, voted for a wide variety of courses — almost the 
opposite of individuals over 50. 

College-educated respondents also favored a wide variety 
of courses over concentration on a few. Persons living in 
the Western states preferred fewer but more basic courses 
over a wide variety, whereas people living in the Eastern 
states were evenly divided. 

Further breakdowns: 





Wide 


Fewer 


Don't Ki 




Variety 


Courses 


No Ans 




% 


% 




NATIONAL TOTALS 


44 


49 


7 


Sex 








Men 


40 


52 


8 


Women 


47 


46 


7 


Race 








White 


43 


50 


7 


Nonwhite 


52 


40 


8 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


57 


39 


4 


30 to 49 years 


44 


52 


4 


50 years and over 


33 


55 


12 


Community size 








1 million and over 


48 


44 


8 


500,000 — 999,999 


47 


46 


7 


50,000 — 499.999 


43 


51 


6 


2,500 — 49,999 


43 


49 


8 


Under 2,500 


40 


52 


8 


Education 








Grade schcx>l 


32 


54 


14 


High school 


43 


50 


7 


College 


51 


44 


5 


Region 








East 


47 


47 


6 


Midwest 


43 


48 


9 


South 


45 


48 


7 


West 


36 


55 


9 



Gallup said: 

It IS generally agreed that education m the local public 
schools can be achieved best when parents, the community, 
and the schools ail worlc together The question arises as to 
how to get these three groups to worlc together in the best 
interests of the schools. 

To see what thoughts the public, including parents, had 
to offer, the following open question was used: 

What suggestions would you make to get parents, the com* 
munity, and the school to work together to improve education 
in the local public schools? 

Survey respondents had many suggestions, which Gallup 
summarized as follows: 

1 . Better communication. The local community cannot be 
expected to take a keen interest in the schools if people know 
little about them The media should carry much more school 
news, especially news about the achievements of students 
and the schools, the means being taken to deal with school 
problems, and new developments in education Media re- 
search has shown that there is far greater interest in schools 
and in educaUon than most journalists think. At the same time, 
the schools should not rely solely on the major media News- 
letters are important to convey information that the media 
cannot be expected to report. 

2 More conferences. Many of those included in the sur- 
vey recommend that more conferences about the progress 
and problems of students be held with parents - both father 
and mother Special monthly parent meetings and workshops 
are also suggested as a way to bring teacher^, administra- 
tors, and pareris together. Survey respondents also recom- 
mend cour s for parents and special lectures PTA meetings, 
some suggest, could be more useful to parents if school prob- 
lems and educational developments wcie given more at- 
tention. 

3 Invite volunteers Some respondents suggest that, if 
more members of the community could serve in a volunteer 
capacity in the classrooms and elsewhere in the school, they 
would further better communit; understanding of the prob- 
lem« faced by the schools In addition, their involvement in 
schoot operations would increase their own interest in educa- 
tional improvement at the local level 

4. Plan special occasions Interest in the schools and m 
education could be improved, some suggested, by inviting 
members of the community - both those who have children 
in the schools and those who do not - to attend meetings, 
lectures, and social events in the school buildir^gs As noted 
in another section of this sur\ey report, only one person in 
three across the nation aaended a lecture, meeting, or social 
occasion in a school building during the last year. In 1969, 
when the same question was asked, a slightly higher propor- 
tion said they had attended a lecture, meeting, or social oc- 
casion in a school building 

Private schools, and virtually all colleges and universities, 
plan many cKcasions to bring their alumni back to their cam- 
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puses in order to keep them interested in the school The 
public schools '^oijt' adopt the same policy to their advan- 
tage, inviting - » -ly alumni k> attend such events but mem- 
bers of the community who have attended schools m other 
areas 



The Amount of Schoolwork Required 

Parents of children enrolled in school were asked to judge 
whether students were being given less work than they were 
given 20 years before and, if so, why they thought this the 
case. Both those who nad children in the public schools and 
parents of parochial/independent school students said they 
agreed with an educator who claimed that schoolchildren 
were being given about one-third less work to do. 

The question and the findings: 

An educator claims that children are not achieving as well In 
school today as they did 20 years ago because they are given 
about one-third less work to do in school and after school. Do 
you think children are assigned less work today? (If yes) Why 
is this so? 



Parents 

Yes, less worl< today 
No 

Don't l< now/no answer 



Public 
School 
Parents 
% 

51 
38 
11 



Parochial 
School 

% 

59 
22 
19 



The reasons offered to explain why less work was being 
assigned students fell into six main categories, listed here 
in the order of frequency. Some typical comments are in- 
cluded. 

1 . Teachers are lazy\ **They are too lazy to go over writ- 
ten homework " 

2. Teachers are not interested. **Teachers arent as in- 
terested in the progress of students as they were in my 
time." 

3. A new philosophy. **V'e are living in a permissive so- 
ciety. Don't do anything if you don t want to." 

4. Easy courses, **Many students pick easy courses, like 
art, so that they won't have to do homework." 

5 Extracurricular activities "Students are so busy with 
school activities that they have no lime for their 
studier " 

6 Better methods Children cover more ground and 
learn more during regular class periods." 

Absenteeism 

Absenteeism was a growing problem in many schools in 
the late Seventies. One aspect of this problem was the aware- 
ness of parents of their children's absence from school. 

In the 1979 survey, parents of children enrolled in school 
were questioned about the number of days they thought their 



children had been absent (from the beginning of school in 
September until the time of the survey in early May); whether 
their children could be absent without their knowing it; and, 
finally, if the school promptly notifies them about each ab- 
sence. In the case of each question, the respondent was asked 
about the eldest child in school. 
The first question* 

About how many days has your child (the eldest now In school) 
been abaent since school opened last September? 



Days Absent 

0 - 5 days 
6 • 10 days 
11-15 days 
16-20 days 
21 days & over 
Don't know/no answer 



All Parents 
% 

56 
21 

9 

3 

4 

7 



The second question: 

Do you think it is possible for your child to be absent without 
your knowledge? 

Don't Know/ 
Yes No No Answer 

Parents whose eldest child is 

12 years & under 15 84 1 
Parents whose eldest child is 

13 years & over 47 53 — 

The third question. 

Does the school let you know promptly about each absence? 

Don't Know/ 





Yes 


No 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


Parents whose eldest child is 








1 2 years & under 


50 


37 


13 


Parents whose eldest child is 








13 years & older 


57 


36 


7 



Career Guidance 

An open question in the 1979 survey sought to determine 
what help, if any, schools were giving students in choosing 
careers 

Parents whose eldest child in school was 14 years of age 
or older were asked the following question: 

What help, If any, has the school given your child in choosing 
a career? 

The responses indicate that, at least from the parents view- 
point, rather little guidance was being offered in the matter 
of careers. Guidance, the respondents said, mostiy concerned 
recommended subjects, help with personal problems, and, 
m the case of older students, scholarships and advice about 
choosing colleges and universities. In some instances, par- 
ents added, career guidance was not offered until the junior 
or senior year of high school. 
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Counselors were warmly praised for their help» but most 
of those questioned said that their child had received no ca- 
reer guidance. In fact, only one persoii in five specifically 
mentioned that his or her child was given help in selecting 
a career. 

Student Reports: Could They Be More Helpful? 

Parents of children enrolled in the public schoolr and par- 
ents of children attending parochial/independent schools were 
asked the following question about their eldest child in 
school: 

Do the reports you receive on the progress of your child (el- 
dest) in school provide you with the Information you wou!m lllte 
to have, or should the reports contain additional Information that 
would be helpful? 

Public School Parochial School 





Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Satisfied with present 






reports 


62 


67 


Dissatisfied 


32 


13 


Don't know/no answer 


6 


20 



Some differences were found between those who had youn- 
ger children and those with older children in respect to their 
satisfaction with the reports they received. 

Parents with Children 

12 Years & Under 13 Years & Over 
% % 

Satisfied with present 

reports 73 64 

Dissatisfied 25 35 

Don't know/no answer 2 1 

All respondents who said ihey were dissatisfi^'d with cur- 
rent reports were asked what kind of information they would 
like to have included that they were not receiving. Below, 
in order of mention, are their suggestions: 

1 . More detailed information — not just grades — regard- 
ing the st^jdent's weaknesses, abilities, problems; why he/she 
is doing poorly; and where the student stands in the class. 

2. Information about the student's relations with others, 
both teachers and students. 

3. What can be done at home to help the student. 

4. More detailed information about the student's benavior 
in and out of the classroom, including such things as smok- 
ing, use of drugs, etc. 

5. Some parents mentioned that they would like more fre- 
quent reports and immediate notification when their child 
was doing poorly or failing. 
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Chapter 13 
The Twelfth Annual Poll, 1980 



Events of the Year in Education 

Religionists and creationists knocked on the school door 
and in many instances gamed admittance. The year's educa- 
tional events were dominated by battles between those who 
wanted **to bring God and the Bible" mto the public class- 
rooms of the nation and those who fought the attempts. 

The battles flared in 1980 largely because of the election 
of Ronald Reagan as President of the United States. As far 
back as I969» Reagan encouraged the California State Board 
of Education to approve the notion that the biblical account 
of creation should be taught in the public schools. Ke was 
governor of California at that time and was enjoying popular- 
ity among voters. When, in 1980, he campaigned for the 
presidency on the Republican ticket, he again brought the 
issue to the fore by saying that "evolution is a theory about 
which many scientists have many questions," and that the 
biblical account of creation "should have equal time along 
with Darwin's theory of evolution." 

Energized by such statements, creationists succeeded in 
persuading boards of education in scattered communities (in 
California, Texas, Georgia, and New York) to buy text 
materials that tell how it was "In the Beginning." Legisla- 
tion demanding creationist teachings was introduced in at 
least 1 1 states by 1980. Creationists also put pressure on state 
textbook selection committees to see to it that new instruc- 
tional materials gave attention to the way God created heaven 
and earth and man in seven days. 

The presidential campaign also brought to the foreground 
the Moral Majority, pledged to support national and state 
legislation permitting prayer in public schools. Prayer could 
be voluntary, but it had to be Christian, since only that brand 
of prayer was acceptable to God, the Moral Majority main- 
tained. This alarmed established church councils, Jews, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union. All prepaied for battle 
in local communities, state legislatures, and the Congress 

The issue in Congress w::^ whether Republicans, who were 
now in control of the Senate, would succeed in enacting a 
constitutional amendment authorizing public school prayer. 
Majority Leader Howard Baker Jr. (R-Tenn.) said he and 
his colleagues would have no trouble passing such legisla- 
tion, "and with the House concurring," it would go to the 
states for ratification. Opponents of the proposed amendment 
geared up for more battles. 

A venerable idea in education, going back to Johann 
Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841), caught fire in 1980. Its mod- 
em name: mastery learning. 

The idea was given a boost by publication durmg the year 
of Benjamin Bloom's All Our Children Learning, As Bloom 



explained it, mastery learning is based on the following 
precepts: 

1 . Given enough time, all students can master the subject 
matter offered in the schools. 

2. Some students need more time, others less. Some stu- 
dents need more concrete illustration and explanation than 
others, and some need more repetition and drill than others. 

3. Teachers must follow seven steps (closely related to 
Herbart's prescription), which include motivation, presen- 
tation of a rationale ("Why are we learning this?"), setting 
objectives for the lesson, presentation of the material (facts, 
ideas, concepts), teacher statements of what will be expected 
of the student, group practice, and individual practice. 

4. Testing is used to see if students have mastered the les- 
son Those who have done so go on to advance units of learn- 
ing. Those who have not go to remedial or additional 
practice. 

It is all too pat, too cut and dried, too formal, said critics, 
adding that the procedure had been discarded by modem edu- 
cators as far back as the 1930s. But it works, answered sup- 
porters of mastery leaming. It raises student scores. It breeds 
success and breaks the failure cycle for many students. Testi- 
fying to the success of mastery leaming were the school sys- 
tems of Johnsun City (N.Y.), Chicago, and Denver, whose 
89 elementary schools "are shot through with mastery learn- 
mg techniques." Close to 10,000 classrooms in districts of 
every size were either trying out the techniques or already 
were fully committed to them. And the techniques were dis- 
cussed with enthusiasm at conventions of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development and the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, to name but two meet- 
ings of national professional associations. 

During the year, the refugee child became a major con- 
cern to many of America's public schools The schools ab- 
sorbed waves of immigrant children and struggled to provide 
them with educational services. 

The children were called refugees, entrants, boat people, 
aliens, children of freedom flotillas. They came from Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Cuba, Haiti, the U.S.S.R., Mexico, 
Central America, and from trouble spots in Africa. Their 
parents were fleeing from political oppression, poverty, or 
jail terms. The children's first contact with American life was 
the school. They applied in large numbers to the public 
schools in Florida, California, Texas, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and New York. They came with severe 
problems: no knowledge of English, malnutrition, back- 
grounds of violence and poverty, traumas of life in their 
homelands, misconceptions of democracy. 



To help local and state school systems. Congress passed 
the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 and provided 
some $46 million for the year. Educators complained that 
the funds were Voefully inadequate." Further, they pomted 
out that the child refugee problem would become more se- 
vere. Some 170,000 new refugee children of school age were 
expected to seek enrollment, swelling the total to more than 
300,000 by 1982. 

An event of such crucial importance took place in 1980 
that many in Washington predicted it would affect the course 
of education for years. Ronald Reagan captured the White 
House and sent transition teams to the nation's capital to plan 
"getting the government off the backs of educators." National 
education associations and others who had worked for the 
re-election of Jimmy Carter for a second term, including the 
National Education Association, were '*stunned and prepared 
for the worst," in the words of NEA publicists. 

The transition teams sent in by the victorious Republicans 
gave a hint of what was to come. Members of the teams spoke 
of 

• Eliminating the U.S. Department of Education. 

• Halting forced busing of school children. 

• Promoting prayer in the public schools. 

• Introducing tax tuition credits. 

• Enacting the use of vouchers. 

• "Replacing the crazyquilt of wasteful educational pro- 
grams with block grants." 

• "Restoring decision-making about public scho ^Is to par- 
ents and voters." 

• "Enacting no new federal education programs." 

• "Trimming to the bone federal reporting requirements 
so as to release teachers and admmistrators to do their 
job — educating students." 

Reagan had been elected on a platform containing the 
above-listed planks. He also stressed in his campaign 
speeches the need for family values, elimination from the 
curriculum of studies Vhich undermine authority of parents," 
and emphasis on the basics in schools. As a result, he 
gathered to his side large numbers of voters, includmg con- 
servatives, fundamentalists, tax-payer groups, and school 
critics. It was clear to many who were close to public edu- 
cation that they had to prepare, if not for the worst, for drastic 
change at the best. 

Poll Findings 

Two questions with enormously significant answers ap- 
peared in the 1980 poll. One showed that Americans cur- 
rently had even more faith in the importance of schools for 
success in life than they did in 1973, when the question was 
first asked. The other showed that Americans had more con- 
fidence in the schools to serve the public's needs than in any 
other institution, with the exception of the church. 



The firat question and the findings: 

How important are schools to one's future success — extreme- 
ly important, fairly important, not too Important? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Extremely important 


82 


80 


85 


84 


Fairly important 


15 


16 


13 


15 


Not too important 


2 


2 


2 




No opinion 


1 


2 




1 



*Less than 1% 



All groups in the population - the well educated and the 
pooriy educated, rich and poor, male and female, black and 
while ~ held this same view. 

The second question and the findings: 

How much confidence do you, yourself, have in these Ameri- 
can institutions to serve the public's needs — a great deal of 
confidence, a fair amount, or very little? 

None 

Great Fair Very (Voiun- 
Deal Amount Little teered) Undecided 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


The church 


42 


40 


15 


2 


1 


The public schools 


28 


46 


20 


3 


3 


The courts 


19 


45 


28 


5 


3 


Local government 


19 


51 


23 


4 


3 


State government 


17 


52 


24 


4 


3 


National govern- 












ment 


14 


47 


31 


5 


3 


Labor unions 


17 


38 


30 


9 


6 


Big business 


13 


42 


36 


5 


4 



We can conclude that even though the public was critical 
of the public schools, they held them in high regard when 
compared with other public institutions. 

Teaching as a Career 

In two ea'^ er surveys in this series, respondents were 
asked whether they would like to have a child of theirs take 
up teaching in the public schools as a career. 

When the same question was repeated in the spring of 
1980, a significant change in the public's attitude was found. 
In 1969, 75% of all respondents said they would like to have 
a child of theirs take up teaching. This figure dropped to 67% 
in the 1972 survey and fell to 48% in the 1980 survey. 
The question and the findings- 
Would you like to have a child of yours take up teaching in 
the public schools as a career? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children Gchool School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 








Yes 


46 


46 


56 


43 


No 


40 


41 


35 


51 


Don't know 


12 


13 


9 


6 



113 



Attempting to account for the opinion change between 1%9 
and 1980, Gallup said: 

First, there has been a welMcnown surplus of teachers at 
many levels and in several subject-matter areas and geograph- 
ic regions. Young people who would like to teach weren't 
sure they could find a job after spending at least four years 
in preparation. Second, teacher salaries have not kept up with 
inflation; in fact, they have declined more than salanes in 
most other callings. Finally, there have evidently been real 
changes in school-age children. They are not as well moti- 
vated to learn nowadays. Certainly achievement in the adoles- 
cent years has declined. Violence, vandalism, and drug use 
have been heavily publicized. The puulic is aware of a 
phenomenon unheard of in an earlier generation: teacher 
burnout. No wonder parents are slow to urge their children 
to enter such a profession. 

Major Problems Confronting the 
PubUc Schools in 1980 

The "major problems" question asked every year revealed 
no significant perception changes from 1979 to 1980. 
The question and the findings: 

Wh«: do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School 



Public Parochial 
School School 
Parents Parents** 







% 


% 


% 


Lack of discipline 


26 


24 


26 


48 


Use of dope/drugs 


14 


15 


12 


10 


Poor curriculum/poor 










standards 


11 


11 


10 


10 


Lack of proper financial 










support 


10 


9 


11 


9 


Integration/busing 










(combined) 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Large school/too many 










classes/overcrowding 


7 


6 


a 


5 


Difficulty In getting 










good teachers 


6 


5 


7 


7 


Parents' lack of interest 


6 


5 


6 


5 


Teachers' lack of 










interest 


6 


4 


7 


6 


Pupils' lack of interest/ 








truancy 


5 


5 


6 


7 


Crime/vandalism 


4 


5 


3 


5 


Mismanagement of 










funds/programs 


3 


2 


3 


1 


Drinking/alcoholism 


2 


2 




3 


Problems with adminis- 










tration 


2 


2 






l^ck of proper facilities 


2 


2 




5 


Communication 










problems 


2 


2 




1 


School board policies 


1 


1 




2 


Government inter- 










ference 


1 


* 




3 


Teachers' strikes 


1 


1 




1 


Parents' involvement in 










school activities 


1 


1 




2 


Too many schools/ 










declining enrollment 


1 


1 







Transportation 
Non-English-speaking 

students 
There are no problems 
Miscellaneous 
Don't know 



National 
Totals 

% 

1 

1 
3 
2 
17 



No Public Parochial 
Children School School 
In School Parents Parents** 

% % % 
1 * — 



2 
2 
21 



2 
6 
3 
9 



1 
2 
1 
8 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
*Less than 1% 

* * Includes parents of students attending pnvate and independent 
schools as well as parochial schools. 



1980 Ratings of the Public Schools 

Gallup said: 

Since 1974, when this rating series was first introduced, 
there has been a decline in tl»e ratings given by the public 
to the public schools, but this decline has come to a halt. 
And there is some evidence from the results, although the 
changes are not statistically sigmficant, that a turn lias come. 

The decline in the ratings may be due to changes in the 
emphasis placed upon the basics in many school districts, 
or to a better understanding among the general public of just 
what the schools are achieving. In any event, the downward 
trend has ended, at least for the present. 

The question and the findings: 

Students are often given the grades A, 3, C, D, and FAIL to 
denote the quality of their work. Suppose the pub//c schools 
thennsetves, In this community, were graded In the sanrte way. 
Wha'. grade would you give the public schools here ^ A, B, C, 
D, or FAIL? 















Don't Know/ 




A 


B 


0 


D 


FAIL 


No Answer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


10 


25 


29 


12 


6 


18 


Sex 














Men 


10 


27 


26 


12 


6 


17 


Women 


9 


24 


30 


11 


6 


20 


Race 














White 


10 


26 


29 


11 


6 


16 


Nonwhite 


9 


20 


29 


15 


7 


20 


Age 














16 to 29 years 


4 


23 


39 


14 


7 


13 


30 to 49 years 


14 


28 


26 


14 


5 


11 


50 years and over 


10 


24 


22 


6 


7 


29 


Community size 














1 million and over 


10 


20 


26 


19 


10 


15 


500,000 — 999,999 


6 


24 


34 


12 


7 


17 


50.000 — 499.999 


10 


21 


32 


11 


6 


20 


2,500 — 49.999 


11 


36 


26 


5 


4 


16 


Under 2,500 


10 


26 


27 


10 


4 


21 


Central City 


6 


17 


31 


16 


11 


17 


Education 














Grade school 


14 


23 


16 


9 


4 


34 


High school 


6 


24 


33 


12 


7 


16 


Ccllecie 


9 


30 


26 


12 


6 


15 
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Don*t Know/ 





A 


B 


c 


0 


FAIL 


No Ant 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Region 














East 


8 


27 


24 


14 


9 


18 


Midwest 


11 


29 


33 


7 


5 


15 


South 


11 


25 


29 


12 


4 


19 


West 


7 


18 


30 


15 


8 


22 


Region/Race 














Northern white 


9 


26 


30 


11 


6 


18 


Southern white 


11 


27 


27 


12 


5 


18 


Northern black 


8 


19 


25 


19 


14 


15 


Southern black 


11 


20 


33 


12 


1 


23 



No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



Ways to Improve Education 
In Your Community 

What thoughts or suggestions do citizens have for improv- 
ing education in their own communities? To gain insight into 
their views, the following question was asked: 

Here are a numt)er of things which may have a good effect on 
the education students receive in the public schools of this com- 
munity. Will you choose four (fn>m a list of 1 4 suggestions) which 
you think are p^rtlculMrty important. 

Of the 14 suggestions listed, the one that received top pri- 
ority was "well-educated (trained) teachers and pnncipals." 
Second in importance, among the public s selections, was 
"emphasis on basic education"; third was **teachers and prin- 
cipals personally interested in the progress of students." 

Gallup said: 

It should be pointed out that the question placed the em- 
phasis upon "education." School morale arid community sup- 
port may be much more closely linked with winning teams 
and extracurricular activities. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise in the public's selection is the 
relatively low pnonty given to **small classes*' as a way to 
improve education 

Here are the results ranked in descending order of im- 
portance. 



No Public 
National Children School 
Totals In School Parents 



1 Well-educated 
teachers and 
principals 

2. Emphasis on 
basics such as 
reading, writing, 
computation 

3. Teachers and prin- 
cipals personally 
interested in 
progress of 
students 

4. Good parent/teach- 
er relationships 

5. Careful check on 
student progress 
and effort 



50 



49 



44 



40 



32 



50 



48 



43 



39 



32 



48 



52 



48 



42 



32 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 



64 



52 



38 



44 



39 







% 


% 






6 


An orderly but not 












ngid atmocphere 


27 


26 


28 


38 


7 


Useful materials and 












adequate supplies 


25 


25 


27 


16 


8. 


Small classes 


25 


24 


28 


20 


9 


Special classes for 
handicapped 












students 


24 


25 


21 


17 


10 


High goals and ex- 
pectations on part 












of students 


19 


19 


17 


25 


11. 


Wide variety of voca- 












tional courses 


18 


17 


19 


20 


12. 


Advanced classes 












for the gifted 


12 


12 


11 


14 


13. 


Extracurncular 












activities 


6 


5 


7 


7 


14 


Successful athletic 












teams 


4 


4 


5 


5 




Don't know/ 












no answer 


6 


7 


4 


1 



Behavior Proble;n$ and 
Who Should Deal with Them 

Of the more serious behavior problems with which the pub- 
lic schools must deal, only two of seven, in the opinion of 
those interviewed in the 1980 survey, should be dealt with 
by the courts rather than by parents or by the school. The 
two are ''vandalism of school property'' and ''bringing 
weapons to school." Truancy" should be dealt with chiefly 
by parents, and the school should deal primarily with "fight- 
ing in school," 'Rising alcohol or drugs on school property " 
"striking a teacher," and "stealing money or clothing from 
other students." 

The question and the findings: 

Here are some student iMhavior problems which may occur 
in school. In your opinion, who should deal with each kind of 
problem should It be the parents, the school, or the courts?* 



National Totals 



Don't 



Who Should Deal with: 


Parents 


School 


Courts 


Know 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Truancy (skipping school) 


72 


45 


9 


2 


Vandalism of school 










property 


44 


39 


50 


2 


Bringing weapons to school 


41 


35 


59 


3 


Fighting in school 


42 


75 


10 


3 


Using alcohol or drugs 










on school property 


50 


57 


35 


2 


Strikmg a teacher 


43 


56 


35 


3 


Stealing money or 










clothing from other 










students 


48 


58 


30 


3 



'Multiple answers permitted 

The original data showed that a substantial portion of the 
public believed most of these problems should be dealt with 
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by a combination of school and parents, and in some mstances 
by ihe courts also. 

Analysis of the findmgs by groups revealeH no important 
differences between those who had children attending pub- 
lic school and those who had no children of school age. Those 
who had children attending independent sch 3ls were also 
in agreement as to where the prime responsibility rests. 

Basic Education in Local Schools 

In 1980 schools throughout the nation appeared to be giv- 
ing more attention to basic education. But Gallup observed, 
"It may take time to convince parents and the general public 
that enough attention is being given to this program in their 
own schools," To gain some insight into how parents re- 
garded the back-to-basics movement, this question was asked 
of parents with children in school: 

Is it your impression that the local public school system gives 
enough attention or not enough attention, to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic? 

Asked of Parents Only 



Public Parochial 
School School 

Parents Parents 

Enough attention 34 1 7 

Not enough attention 61 72 

Don't know 5 1 1 



Questions About School Role aiid Curriculum 

The 1980 poll featured a series of questions having to do 
with school role and curriculum. A common thread in the 
findings was that the public is willing to see the public schools 
take on almost any instructional function the public deems 
worthy, irrespective of the schools' qualifications or costs. 
Had these factors been introduced in. i the questions, answers 
might have been different. 

Learning A'uout Other Nations 

Gallup said: 

As comniunication and travel make the world smaller, and 
as the threat of a world-devastating war continues, should 
students spend more time learning about other nations of the 
world than they presently do? Many educators believe that 
global education is the trend of the future and that schools 
should begin to take account of this 

Parents of children attending either public school or 
parochial school were asked if they thought students should 
spend more time studying about other people and the way 
they live. Those with children in the public schools were al- 
most evenly divided: 45% said they should spend more time 
on global education; 46% said they spend enough time now. 
The vote of parents with children attending independent 
schools was also evenly divided. 
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The question and the findings: 

Should students spend more time than they now do learning 
about ether nations of the world and the way people live there, 
jr do you think they spend enough time now? 

Asl(ed of Parents Only 



Public Parochial 

School School 

Parents Parents 

Should spend more time 45 46 

Spend enough jme now 46 47 

Don't know 9 7 



The Bilin^nial Problem 

As it is today, bilingual education was controversial in 
,Q80 Should students be taught in the languag e of their par- 
ents? Should they be able to learn some of their subjects in 
their native language while they are learning English? 

A third alternative is to require students to leam English 
in special classes before they are enrolled in the public 
schools. This alternative appealed to more than eight out of 
every 10 persons included in the 1980 survey. And it received 
overwhelming approval by all major groups in the popu- 
lation. 

The question and the findings: 

Many families who come from other countries have children 
who cannot speak English. Should or should not these children 
be required to learn English in special classes before they are 
enrolled in the public schools? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes. they should 


62 


62 


83 


60 


No, they should not 


13 


13 


13 


16 


Don't know 


5 


5 


4 


2 



Moral Instruction 

In the 1975 survey in this series a question dealt with the 
need for instruction in morals and moral behavior. The vote 
at that time was overwhelmingly in favor: 79% in favor, 15% 
opposed, 6% no opinion. In the 1980 survey almost identi- 
cal results were found: 79% in favor, 16% opposed, and 5% 
with no opinion. 

Gallup said: 

In the early years of piiblic school education, the teaching 
of morals was regarded as an integral part of the education- 
al program Anyone who examines the McGuffey Readers, 
first published in 183^^ will discover that the teaching of 
morals was as mi»x>rtant as the teaching of reading And as 
the Columbia Encyclopedia observes, "Their influence in 
shaping the American mind of the mid- 19th century can 
scarcely b»' exaggerated." 

No one lias yet found a good modern equivalent of these 
readers as a way to instruct students m morals and moral 



behavior, but, as the survey findings mdiLate, the public is 
eagerly hoping that a way to achieve this type of instruction 
will be found. It is significant that parents of children now 
attending school are the group that favors this kind of in- 
struction most, although all major groups in the population 
strongly favor the idea. 

Here is the question asked both in 1975 and 1980: 

Would you favor or oppose instruction In the schools that 
would deal with morals and moral behavior? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Par&j^ts 









% 




Favor 


79 


78 


84 


83 


Oppose 


16 


17 


12 


12 


Don't know 


5 


5 


4 


5 



Preparing for One-Parent Families 

Gallup said: 

The American public appears to be ready to deal with a 
problem that is certain to have an import? it effect on school- 
ing. Children who spend a substantial amount of time with 
a lone parent will undoubtedly have a different borne environ- 
ment, different training, and special needs. 

To cope with this situation, three proposals were presented 
to those persons included in the survey; all three were ap- 
proved by overwhelming majorities. 

Tne question and the findings: 

The number of one-parent families In the U.S. is growing each 
year due to the high divorce rate, and it is predicted that nearly 
half of the cNklren bom in 1 980 will live, for a considerable period 
of time, with only one parent. Because of this, some people be- 
lieve that the schools must find new ways to deal with the chil- 
dren from these broken homes. Of course, this will coM more 
money. Now, here are three proposals. For each one tell me 
whether you think it would be a good idea or a poor idea for the 
schools here. 

Proposal 1 

Make school personnel available for evening counseling with 
single parents who are working if their children are having trou- 
ble at school. 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Good idea 


86 


86 


85 


84 


Poor idea 


10 


9 


12 


15 


Don't know 


4 


5 


3 


1 



Proposal 2 

Give teachers training to help them deal with special problems 
of children from one-parent families. 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 




% 


% 


Good Idea 


83 


84 


83 


81 


Poor Idea 


12 


11 


13 


16 


Don't l<now 


5 


5 


4 


3 



Proposal 3 

Provide activities so childrt^n can spend more time at school 
rather than going to an empty house. 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Good idea 


76 


79 


70 


72 


Poor idea 


18 


15 


26 


25 


Don't know 


6 


6 


4 


3 



Helping Students Get Jobs 

Gallup said: 

One of the most perplexirg problems that modem indus- 
tnal societies face is how best to deal with student transition 
from school to job. The very high unemployment rate in the 
U.S. among high school graduates and dropouts has yet to 
be solved. Some European nations have found that a combi- 
nation of postsecondary schooling and job apprenticeship 
helps ease the transition from school to job. In the U.S. - 
judging from the high unemployment rates of youth - we 
have yet to find '\ solution. This fact accounts, perhaps, for 
the highly favorable vote for the proposal to add personnel 
to the schuuf staff to help students and recent graduates get 
jobs 

Every ^roup in the population favored this idea, and by 
very substantial amounts. Understandably, nonwhites, who 
nave tiie highest youth unemployment rates in the popula- 
tion, were most in favor. 

The question and the findings: 

In your opinion, should or should not the public schools add 
personnel to help students and recent graduates get Jobs? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 




Yes, they should add 










personnel 


64 


65 


64 


53 


No, they should not 


30 


29 


32 


45 


Don't know 


6 


6 


4 


2 



Adult Education 

Extrapolatmg from the 1980 poll data, about 45 million 
Americans (age 18 and older) said they had taken courses 
in an adult education program or were currently engaged in 
such a program. A total of 13 million said they had taken 
such a course during the past year. 

By far the greatest number of persons enrolled came fron:' 
the I8-to-29 age group and from those who had attended col- 
lege. Adult education was much more popular in the West 
than !ii other sections of the country The lowest percentage 
of enrollees in adult education programs lived in Eastern 
states. 

The question, first asked in 1950 by the Gallup Poll and 
repeated in 1978 and again in the 1980 survey » was: 



Art you now taking, or have you ever taken, any courses in 
an adult education progranri? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



1950 

20 
80 



*Less than 1% 



1978 
% 

31 
68 
1 



1980 
% 

29 
70 
1 



Wide approval for this suggestion was found throughout 
the nation, as the following figures reveal: 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 






Yes, favor this plan 


84 


85 


83 


83 


No, do not favor 


11 


9 


14 


14 


Don 'I know 


5 


6 


3 


3 



Respondents who said they had taken a course in an adult 
education program were then asked, "When was that?" Eight 
percent said they had taken a course within the last year, 
8% said one to three years ago, and 13% said more than 
three years ago. 

What Level of Government 
Should Decide Curriculum Content? 

The American public continued to believe in |980 that the 
local schooi board should have the greatest influence in decid- 
ing what is taught in the public schools. Even state govern- 
ment won few supporters as the agency that should decide 
what is taught locally. 

Gallup said: 

In most European nations the curriculum is determined by 
the central government. With education now being repre- 
sented within the U.S. government by a Cabinet position, 
the is<^ue of who should set school curriculum is almost cer- 
tain to arise here in the U S in coming years 

The question and the findings: 

In your opinion, who should tiave the grMfasf Influence In 
deciding what Is taught In the public schv^s here — the federal 
government, the state government, or the local school board? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
% 

The federal government 
The state government 
The locai school board 
Don't l(now 



Keeping in Touch with Parents of Schoo'^ ;ildren 

One of the complaints that parents voice is that ihc school 
does not keep them sufficiently well informed about the prog- 
ress of their children or give them enough guidance as to 
what they, as parents, can do at home to help their children 
in school. These sentiments gave nse to the following 
question: 

In your opinion, should or should not parents be asked to meet 
with school personnel before each new school ^-^mester to ex- 
amine the grades, test scores, arul career goals for each child 
and to work out a program to be followed both in school and 
at home? 





% 






9 


9 


6 


10 


15 


16 


15 


15 


68 


66 


70 


70 


6 


9 


7 


5 



The highest vote in favor of the plan was round among 
Northern blacks. They voted for it 95 to I. 

Overwhelming support for the idea came from every group 
in the population in every area of the nation. 

Requiring Nonunion Membeis to Pay Union Dues 

In 1980 the public was fairly evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of whether teachers - in districts where there are teacher 
unions - should be required to pay union duos even though 
they do not belong to the union. A slight plurality was found 
on the side of requiring them to pay dues. The public's am- 
bivalence toward unions had been evidenced in earlier sur- 
veys indicating that, whiJe respondents favored unions for 
teachers, they were opposed to strikes. 

The question and the findings: 

In schools where there are teacher unions, should those 
teachers who do not belong to the union be required to pay union 
dues, since they shsre the benefits of union bargaining? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


5 :hool 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




H 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, should be required 


47 


47 


49 


51 


No, should not 


44 


44 


43 


47 


Don't know 


9 


9 


6 


2 



Differences were found on this issue by sections of the 
nation. Residents of the South opposed requiring teachers 
to pay umon dues when they did not belong by a vote of 54%, 
opposed to 37% in favor. Sentiment was evenly divided in 
small cities and rural communities- The college educated, 
who are found largely in the upper-income levels, voted 
against this requirement, 58% to 35%. 

Should Public School Teachers 
Be Permitted to Strike? 

In 1980, a conservative trend in most areas of American 
life evidenced by survey findings paralleled increasing pub- 
lic opposition to strikes by public school teachers. In 1975, 
when this question was last put to the public in this series, 
a slight majority opposed strikes. The vote then was 48% 
opposed to strikes and 45% in favor, with 7% having no opin- 
ion. When the same question was asked in the 1980 survey, 
52% opposed strikes, 40% favored them, and 8% liad no 
opinion. 
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The question and the findings 



Cost of Education 



Should public school teacheiS be permitted to strike or not? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children School School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 





% 




H 




Yes 


40 


39 


43 


41 


No 


52 


53 


49 


51 


Don't know 


8 


8 


8 


8 



The greatest changes were found among college-educated 
respondents, a group that favored strikes in 1975 by a 52% 
to 44% margin. In 1980 their position was nearly reversed. 
They opposed strikes 51% to 43%. 

In the Eastern states opinion was equally divided in 1975. 
A total of 46% favored strikes; 46% opposed them. In 1980 
the comparable figures were 34% in favor, 58% opposed. 

Interestingly, parents of children attending the public 
schools had less objection to strikes than did those with no 
children of school age. 

One- Year Internship for Teachers 

The difficulty of getting "good" teachers is perceived as 
a se'i'ious problem by enough people to place it among the 
top 10 "most important problems facing the local schools." 

Gallup said: 

This may explair, in part, why the public favors the idea 
of an internship of one year at half pay for those who wish 
to enter the teaching profession On the other hand, an in- 
ternship at half pay may discourage many young persons from 
entering tiiis profession, which is already losing some of its 
appeal. 

The question and the findings: 

Teachers now receive certificates to teach upon completion 
of their college coursework. Some people beileve that teachers 
should be required to spend one year as interns in the schools 
at half pay before they are given a certificate to teach. Do you 
think this is a good Idea or a poor idea? 

No Public Parochial 
National Children Schoo! School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


H 




Good idea 


56 


56 


55 


56 


Poor idea 


36 


35 


37 


42 


Don't know 


8 


9 


8 


2 



Analysis of the vote by groups indicated that many recent 
graduates - those 18 to 29 years of age - were in favor 
of the internship proposal. People over age 50 tended to op- 
pose the idea, as shown below. 

Internship for Teachers 
Good Idea Poor Idea Don't Know 



Age 


% 


% 


% 


18 to 29 years 


62 


32 


6 


30 to 49 years 


59 


35 


6 


50 & over 


49 


39 


12 
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Gallup said. 

The idea has been advanced that if parents and the*, school- 
age children knew how much money is spent to provide an 
education for then .bsenteeism would decline In short, if 
being absent from school could be correlated with dollars, 
then the temptation to stay away from classes and from school 
would be reduced 

The costs can be esumated in this way The average school 
year consists of 184 days, and the average cost for each child 
per school year is approximately $1 ,800 to $2,000, or about 
$10 per day. Since there are usually five class periods per 
day, then the cost per class per student is about $2 

One of the first questions to be asked is how these amounts 
- $10 per school day, $2 per class - strike the average cit- 
izen Do the figures seem high, low, or about what is ex- 
pected? 

Here is the question put to respondents in the 1980 survey 
and the findings: 

tt costs taxpayers akx>ut $2 an hour for each student for each 
class he or she attends — or about $10 for each school day. Are 
these figures higher, lower, or ak>out the same as what you had 
thought? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Cost Per School Day 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Higher 


29 


29 


29 


16 


Lower 


19 


17 


23 


29 


About the same 


34 


34 


33 


39 


Don't know 


18 


20 


15 


16 



Gallup said: 

The greatest differences are found between the best- 
educated group (those who have aUended college) and the 
least well educated (those whose education ended with grade 
school). To the grade school group the figures were higher 
than expected: 34% to 10%; with the college educated the 
costs cited were slightly lower than expected: 23% to 25% 

Since lower-income respondents were much more inclined 
to underestimate the costs, and since the children of the poorer 
families of the nation are most likely to drop out of school 
or be absent from classes, this argument about cost and 
wasted money might be usef\il to students and their parents 
in promoting regular school attendance The student who has 
been absent 10 days has, in effect, lost $100 



Nongraded Schools 

The nongraded school concept continued to win wide ap- 
proval from the public, even though the approval percent- 
age was down slightly from the 1972 survey, when the 
question was first asked. 
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Should a student be able to progress through the school sys* 
tern at his own speed end without regard to the usual grade lev- 
els? This would mean that he might study seventh-grade math 
but only flfth*grade English. Would you favor or oppose such 
a plan in the local schools? 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



National 
Totals 
% 

62 
30 
8 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

63 
28 



Public 
School 
Parents 
% 

60 
35 
5 



Parochial 
School 
Parents 
% 

60 
37 
3 



Early Graduation 

In 1980 every major group in the population believed that, 
if high school students can meet academic requirements in 
three years instead of four, they should be permitted to gradu- 
ate early. Least enthusiastic about this proposal were par- 
ents of children then attending school. On the other hand, 
those most in favor were recent graduates — persons 1 8 to 
29 years of age. 

When this question was first asked in 1977, similar results 
were found. Gallup said 

It can be argued that in an era of mcreasmg speciahza- 
tion, with students requiring more and more years of col- 
lege and post-college training, an earher start on college worlc 
would permit a student to engage in his or her chosen call- 
ing that much earlier. But many parents are reluctant to see 
their children go off to college at the age of 17 or earher 

The question and the findings: 

If high school students can meet academic requirements in 
three years Instead of four, should they, or should they not, be 
permitted to graduate early? 







No 


Public 


Parochial 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, should 


77 


79 


73 


70 


No. should not 


19 


16 


24 


26 


Don't know 


4 


5 


3 


4 


Priorities for the New 









Federal Department of Education 

To gain some insight into the priorities, as the American 
public perceived them, for the newly established Department 
of Education in the federal government, respondents in the 
1980 survey were asked what this new department should 
give special attention to dunng the next few years. They were 
handed a list of 13 areas and were asked to choose five of 
the 13 that they thought merited the most attention. 



The list was by no means all -inclusive, and the areas listed 
were not necessarily the ones legaided as most important 
by either Congress or by top officials of the new Depart- 
ment of Education. The results, however, provided an indi- 
cition of the way the public thought about educational 
priorities 

The question and the findings: 

As you may know, a new federal Department of Education has 
been established with Cabir>et status. We would like to know what 
you think this new department should give special attention to 
in the next few years. Will you choose five of the areas listed 
on this card which you think are mosf important. 

The priorities that follow arc arranged in descending order 
of mention nationwide: 



Areas that the public 
hopes the new Depart- 
ment of Education will National 
give special attention Totals 
to in the next few years: % 

1 Basic education 
(reading, writing, 
arithmetic) 69 

2 Vocational training 
(training students 

for jobs) 53 

3 Improving teacher 
training and edu- 
cation 46 

4 Helping students 
choose careers 46 

5 Parent training to 
help parents become 
more fully involved 
in their children's 
education 45 

6 Helping more stu- 
dents obtain a 

college education 35 

7 Developing indi- 
vidual educational 

plans for every child 33 

8 Providing mo.e op- 
portunities for gifted 
students 25 

9 Preschool education 24 

10 Lifelong learning 
(cortinuing educa- 
tion through 

adult life) 23 

11 Better educational 

use of television 20 

12 International educa- 
tion, including 
foreign language 

study 19 

13 Improving oppor- 
tunities for women 

and minonties 18 



No Public Parochial 

Children School School 

In School Parents Parents 

^ % % 



68 

55 

44 
46 



72 



57 



71 



53 



50 51 
44 44 



48 37 



34 38 



31 38 



25 26 

26 21 



22 21 
20 21 



19 



18 



20 



17 



48 



34 



35 



23 
19 



33 
19 

20 
14 



(Figures add to more than 100% due to multiple responses ) 
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Chapter 14 
The Thirteenth Annual Poll, 1981 



Events of the Year in Education 

Discipline in the public schools - how firm, how weak, 
how adequate? 

Over the years parents and the general public provided a 
variety of opinions. In 1981 the nation's school administra- 
tors gave their response, describing the extent of discipline 
problems prevailing in their districts and what they were do- 
ing about them. Facts and opinions came from a structured 
sample of 2,000 superintendents and principals surveyed by 
the American Association of School Administrators. 

Close to 63% of the respondents said discipline was not the 
most serious problem in their districts. (Finances, curriculum 
revision, declining enrollments, and negotiations with teach- 
ers topped discipline as of greater concern to school districts.) 
Thirty -seven percent, however, considered discipline a prob- 
lem, and they listed the 10 "serious" and "somewhat seri- 
ous'' student infractions in order of frequency: apathy, 
smoking, insubordination (accompanied by profanity), stu- 
dent use of marijuana, alcohol, tardiness, absenteeism, class 
cutting, vandalism, and theft of property in schools. 

The survey also showed that never before in the history 
of the public schools have so much enterprise and invention 
been brought to bear on improving student conduct. Never 
bctore has such intense effort been devoted to understand- 
ing the causes of student misbehavior and finding the right 
measures to ensure that teaching and learning can go on in 
healthy school environments. 

In the interest of improving student conduct, administra- 
tors invented new types of machinery in schools* faculty dis- 
cipline committees, crisis intervention teams, student 
grievance and appeals committees, parent councils on dis- 
cipline, and student-supported funds to pay for vandalism 
Administrators also involved boards of education in setting 
limits to misbehavior (through policies and regulations). They 
sought the help of students and parents to develop and enact 
student codes of conduct, '^hey launched mservice programs 
on controlling disruptions in the classroom. 

School districts used punitive measures as a counterforce 
to student misbehavior, including corporal punishuient (m 
rare cases and where permitted by law), expulsion, and out- 
of-school and in-school suspension. But administrators re- 
lied also on what they called "developing" measures, such 
as broadening extracurricular activities and student govern- 
ment; providing adequate counseling services; and, above 
all, making classrooms interesting, challenging, and invit- 
ing places for teaching and learning. 

During the course of a decade, school districts kept a sharp 
lookout on enrollments and saw them declining. The drop 
began in elementary grades and gradually reached the high 



school Prom 1971 to 1981 the total shrinkage, public and 
private, in grades K-12, was from51, 181,000 to 44,958,000. 
During the 10th year of decline, more than two-thirds of the 
nation's school districts and their administrators were en- 
meshed in problems growing out of the downward enroll- 
ment trends 

Two major problems were 1 ) what to do with empty class- 
rooms, and 2) how to respond to the surplus of teachers. 

School officials who had to decide what to do with sur- 
plus school buildings faceJ several options: sell to pri* ate 
or public buyers; keep buildings under board of educa ion 
control but convert the space for use as alternative schocls 
adult education centers, and facilities for gifted and talented 
students; or simply tear them down. No matter what approach 
school authorities chose, they soon learned that closing a 
school building or changing its function was a political, so- 
cial, and often an emotional issue, and that decisions had 
to be made with the advice of municipal authorities, com- 
munity leaders, and parents. 

The disposition of surplus school buildings was a relatively 
minor issue compared to the *'peopIe problem" of working 
out solutions with teachers affected by enrollment decline. 
The direct approach was reduction in force, but RIF, as edu- 
cators called It, was a process fraught with difficulties that 
left no one happy. Some districts retained "excess" teachers 
to reduce class size. Others offered voluntary early retire- 
ment or part-time employment. 

Many administrators saw a bright side to declining enroll- 
ments. "Silver linings" included: opportunity to break with 
tradition and reorganize school districts into nore produc- 
tive units, using surplus buildings for new types of educa- 
tional services, takmg advantage of smaller enrollments to 
provide individualized instruction, and reducing bureaucratic 
controls to save money. 

When, in 1981, educators looked closely at mathematics 
mstruction in the nation's schools, they unhesitatingly 
declar^i^ that subject "a disaster area" or crisis. 

O le indicator of that crisis v^as the low achievement of 
Amfican students compared to those of Japan, Canada, Is- 
rael, and 18 other countries. In arithmetic and algebra, Jap- 
anese and Canadian students far outstripped those in the 
United States, with the mean achievement of our students 
falling in the middle of the countries under study. In geom- 
etry and in measurement, not only were Japan and Canada 
first in achievement, but the scores of United States students 
were near the bottom of the international achievement scale. 

A se.ond indicator of the crisis was that all high schoc^l 
seniors in the United States, scheduled for graduation in 
1982, had taken an average of only 2.7 years of mathematics. 
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disconcertingly low figureT according to mathematics 
specialists. 

A third crisis indicator was the shortage of qualified 
mathematics teachers, which the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics called '*one of the most pressing 
problems facing education today." Certified teachers were 
difficult to find anywhere in the country; in large cities only 
one certified teacher applied for every 10 mathematics teach- 
ing vacancies. Further, some of the best math teachers were 
leaving the profession, lured by business and industry with 
high-paying jobs. 

One solution proposed for the crisis added to the prob- 
lem. When state legislatures and boards of education raised 
graduation requirements to include three to four years of 
mathematics, they did little to provide for the additional 
teachers that would be needed. A second solution, again, did 
little to improve mathematics instruction. Faced with classes 
of students and no certified mathematics teachers, adminis- 
trators tended to assign teachers from other fields to teach 
albegra, geometry, and calculus. 

As the year ended, the nation's mathematics supervisors 
and specialists complained that "real solutions are still no- 
where in sight." 

Sex Education 

The 1981 poll gave more detailed attention than earlier 
polls to the always controversial question of sex education 
in the public schools. For the first time, people were asked 
what particular topics under the heading of sex education 
should be covered in grade school and high school. 

Results of the 1980 survey showed 65% of the respondents 
approving sex education in the public schools, 28% disap- 
proving, and 7% with no opinion. In the 1981 survey, 70% 
said they thought sex education should be included in the 
instructional program of high schools, 22% said it should 
not be, and 8% had no opinion. The public was fairly even- 
ly divided on the issue of sex education in the elementary 
schools. Forty-five percent said it should be included, 48% 
said no, and 7% gave no opinion. 

The question about sex education in high schools and the 
findings: 

Do you feel the publtc high schools should or should not In- 
clude sex education tn their Instructional program? 

No Public Nonpublic 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




H 


% 


% 




Should 


70 


66 


79 


79 


Should not 


22 


25 


16 


17 


No opinion 


8 


9 


5 


4 



The next question and the findmgs: 

Do you feel the public elementary schools should or should 
not include sex education In grades 4 through 8? 
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Sex Education in Elementary Schools 
No Public Nonpublic 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 






% 


% 


% 


Should 


45 


41 


52 


61 


Should not 


48 


50 


43 


32 


No opinion 


7 


9 


5 


7 



Further analysis of the findings by groups revealed t at 
parents with children attending public or nonpublic schools 
overwhelmingly favored sex education for students in high 
school. They also favored sex education in elementary 
schools (grades 4 through 8), but by a smaller margin. 

The younger age groups favored sex education both ^n 
elementary and in high schools. The older age groups held 
ili^ opf)osite view. 

Respondents who had attended college strongly approved 
of sex education in the schools. Those with only a grade 
school education strongly disapproved. 

Persons living in the West favored sex education in the 
schools much more strongly than persons living in the South. 

Catholics approved of sex education in high schools and, 
bv a slight margin, in the elementary schools. In fact. Catho- 
lics approved of sex education in both high schools and 
elementary schools to a slightly greater extent than did 
Protestants. 

Further breakdowns: 

Offer Sex Education in High Schools 
Should Should Not Don't Know 





% 


H 




NATIONAL TOTALS 


70 


22 


a 


Sex 








Men 


71 


23 


6 


Women 


70 


22 


8 


Race 








White 


71 


22 


7 


Nonwhite 


68 


22 


10 


Age 








1 8 to 29 years 


86 


10 


4 


30 to 49 years 


77 


18 


5 


50 years and over 


53 


35 


12 


Community size 








1 miHion and over 


72 


17 


11 


500.000 - 999.999 


78 


14 


8 


50,000 — 499 999 


74 


22 


4 


2,500 — 49,999 


64 


28 


8 


Under 2,500 


66 


27 


7 


Central cities 


71 


20 


9 


Education 








Grade school 


42 


47 


11 


High school 


71 


20 


9 


Coiiege 


83 


14 


3 



Topics to Be Included in Sex Education Instruction 

Interviewers asked those persons who Tavored sex educa- 
tion in the high schools to choose the topics they thought 
should be included in an instructional program. Each re- 
spondent who approved of this instruction was handed a card 



that listed seven subjects. The same procedure was used m 
respect to sex education in the elementary schools. 

The list of topics was not designed to be complete but was 
intended to shed light on the kinds of topics the public would 
like to have included in a program of sex education. 

Topics That Should Be 
Included by All Those Who 

Favor Sex Education 
In High In Elementary 

School Program School Program 



1. Venereal disease 
2 Birth control 

3. The biology of 
reproduction 

4. Premarital sex 

5 Abortion 

6 Nature of sexual inter- 
course 

7 Homosexuality 



84 
79 

77 
60 
54 

53 
45 



52 
45 

63 
40 
26 

36 

23 



Topics That Should Be 
Included by Parents Who 
Favor Sex Education 



1 Venereal disease 

2 Birth control 

3 The biology of 
reproduction 

4 Premarital sex 
5. Abortion 

6 Nature of sexual 

intercourse 
7. Homosexuality 



In High 
School Program 
% 
65 
77 

76 
59 
52 

46 
40 



In Element!:^ 
School Program 

46 
38 

65 
30 
20 

35 
19 



The Amount of Attention Given 
to Six Educational Objectives 

The public expects a great deal from the public schools. 
The findings from a question concemmg six objectives of 
education are further evidence of these high expectations. 

Most studies dealing with the goals of education reveal that 
the public expects the public schools to assume responsibili- 
ties that in the past have been borne by the home and the 
church. For example, in the 1981 survey the objective that 
received the highest vote from respondents was "developing 
students' moral and ethical character." 

Gallup said: 

The concern for "leaching students to think," shown in the 
results, may spur present efforts to find procedures that im- 
prove thinking ability One nation, Venezuela, hai appointed 
a minister of cabinet rank to help improve the thinking abil- 
ities of students in that country. And both Great Britain and 
the United States are mounting promising efforts to improve 
the problem-solving abilities of students 

The question: 

I am going to read off some of the areas to which the public 
high schools devote attention In educating students. 



As I read off these areas, one at a time, would you tell me 
whether you feel the high schools In your community devote too 
much attention, not enough attention, orak>out the right amount 
of attention to that area. 

The results, listed in order of those saying "not enough" 
attention: 



Too Not Right Don't 
Much Enough Amount Know 
% % % % 



1 Developing students' moral 

and ethical character 
2. Teaching students how 

to thmk 

3 Preparing students who do 
not go to college for a job 
or career after graduation 

4 Preparing students to become 
informed citizens prepared 

to vote at 16 

5 Preparing students for college 

6 Developing students' appre- 
ciation of art, music, and 
other cultural interests 



62 
59 

56 



55 
43 



37 



21 
25 

29 



28 
39 



41 



15 
14 

13 



15 
15 



15 



The views of three different groups in the population have 
special significance in considering the objectives of educa- 
tion: parents with children now attending the public schools; 
the age group (18 to 29) who have had the most recent school 
experience; and those who have pursued their education to 
the college level- 
Substantial agreement was found among these three groups 
and the general public as to the objectives that need greater 
attention in the nation's public high schools. 
The results: 



Ob|ertives That Receive 
"Not Enough" Attention 
In High School 



Public 18-29 
National School Age College 
Totals Parents Group Educated 



Developing students' 
meal and ethical 
character 
Teaching students 
to think 

Prepanng students *ho 
do not go to college for 
a job or career after 
graduation 

Prepanng students to 
become informed 
citizens ready to 
vote at 16 
Preparing students 
for college 

Developing students' 
appreciation of art. 
music, and other 
cultural interests 



62 



59 



56 



55 



43 



37 



% 

66 
58 

56 

54 
46 

37 



% 

63 
58 

56 

58 
46 

43 



% 

64 
62 

56 

61 
43 

43 



J 
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How Well Are the Public Schools 
Teaching DifTerent Subjects? 

The 1981 survey attempted to ascertain how parents with 
children then attending school regarded the quality of in- 
struction in different subject areas. Only parentf with chil- 
dren in school were questioned, since it was assumed that 
the general public is not wet! enough informed to pass 
judgment on the schools' performance in these subject 
areas. 

The survey findings indicated that, in the absence of stan- 
dardized test scores and other objective data, parents, too, 
find it difficult to rate the quality of instruction offered in 
different subject areas. 

Overall attitudes toward the public schools apparently 
have an important influence on ratings, a fact revealed 
by the similarity in the ratings given different subject 
areas. 

The most revealing ratings were those at the two extremes 
- the top ratings (A and B) compared with the lowest rat- 
ings (D and FAIL). These ratings are given by individuals 
who are most likely to be concerned and who, therefore, are 
most likely to transform their feelings into some type of 
action. 

The question: 

Using the A, B, D, and FAIL scale again, please grade the 
job you feel the public schoois here are doing in providing edu- 
cation in each of the following areas. 

The interviewer then rc^ac* list of nine subject areas, ask- 
ing the respondent to rate each subject in turn, with these 
results: 





* or B 


D or FAiL 




Rating 


Fiating 




% 


% 


Phystc^l education 


61 


6 


Music 


49 


11 


Reading 


48 


16 


Mathematics 


47 


14 


Writing 


46 


18 


Science 


44 


10 


Art 


42 


11 


Social studies 


42 


11 


Vocational training 


35 


21 



In addition to learning how parents with children now in 
school rate the quality of instruction in different subjects, 
it is useful to examine the ratings given by two subgroups 
in the parent population: 1) graduates of the school system 
in recent years - the l8-to-34 age group - and 2) individuals 
who have attended college. Obviously these are not mutual- 
ly exclusive groups. 

The findings follow: 
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Parents* Rating of the Quality of Instruction 

Public 
School 



DpoHina 


All Dfi.rAnffo 


Ifl 

I 0-0** 


WrOiiege 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 




A 

M 


16 


15 


16 


17 


D 


J2 


29 


31 


34 




27 


23 


27 


25 


U 


1 1 


13 


14 


10 


FAIL 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Don't know 


9 


15 


7 


9 










Public 










School 


Writina 


All DflMnffe 

Mil I'arenis 


lo-^^ 


woliege 


Parents 




% 


vU 


% 


OA 

/» 


A 
M 


12 


11 


10 


13 


Q 
D 


34 


34 


32 


36 




27 


21 


31 


25 


U 


12 


11 


15 


12 


FAIL 


6 


8 


5 


5 


Don't know 


9 


15 


7 


9 










Public 










School 


MnffKom Affile 


Mil rarenis 


10- J4 


uoiiege 


Parents 




% 


% 






A 

A 


13 


12 


14 


14 


D 


34 


26 


40 


35 


r* 
U 


29 


28 


30 


28 


U 


lO 


13 


6 


10 


FAIL 


4 


5 


3 


3 


Don't know 


10 


16 


7 


10 










Public 










School 




All Da»Ar%#A 

Mil narenis 


1 o-o*l 


uoiiege 


Parents 




% 


tLL 
Tg 


To 


To 


A 


1 1 


9 


9 


12 


Q 

D 


33 


26 


40 


34 


U 


33 


30 


31 


32 


U 


7 


12 


8 


7 


FAIL 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Don't know 


13 


21 


9 


13 










Public 










School 


Social Stud IAS 


All DflrAnfftt 


ifi 


College 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


To 


A 

M 


1 1 


9 


12 


11 


Q 

D 


32 


25 


31 


34 


U 


32 


32 


37 


31 


U 


8 


10 


5 


8 


PAN 


o 

o 


4 


0 


0 


Don't know 


14 


20 


12 


13 










Public 










School 


Music 


All Parents 


18-34 


Colleqe 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A 


17 


13 


15 


18 


B 


32 


31 


31 


32 


C 


22 


21 


27 


21 


D 


9 


12 


10 


8 


FAIL 


3 


3 


2 


3 


Don't know 


17 


20 


15 


18 



Public 



Physical 










Education 


All Parents 


1 A«id 




rareniS 




To 


cu, 


TO 


TO 


A 
f\ 


01 
£1 


1 7 


20 


22 


D 

o 


d1 
•t I 


00 




A 1 






1 0 


01 


10 


Q 


A 
•t 


Q 
0 


c 
0 


A 


PAII 


c. 


0 


i 

1 




UUil I KilUW 


1 £. 


1 A 

1 0 


Q 

0 


1 0 
1 ^ 










Public 










School 


Art 


All DnrAnttt 
Mil r aicnia 


1 tiJ^t 

1 CJ^p 




rarenis 




% 


% 






A 

M 


1 0 

\£. 


14 


13 


13 


D 


ov 






0^ 


c 




07 




OR 


Q 


Q 


19 


Q 

0 


c 


PAII 


C 


0 

c. 


0 
c. 


c. 




1Q 


1R 
1 0 


1 4 


1 R 
1 0 










Public 


Vocational or 








School 


Job Training 


All Parents 


18-34 


College 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 




A 


8 


6 


7 


8 


B 


27 


21 


26 


;:8 


C 


25 


21 


29 


24 


D 


15 


16 


15 


15 


FAIL 


6 


6 


7 


6 


Don't know 


19 


30 


16 


19 


Parents Who Gave an A or B Rating to 




Instruction in Different Subject Ai 


eas 




The ratings (A or B) given by 


respondents in 


different 


regions of the nation also provide insight 


in regard to par- 


enls' opinions of the quality of instruction children were 


receiving in different subjects. 










East Midwest 


South 


West 








% 


% 


Reading 


50 


47 


49 


45 


Wnting 


46 


46 


52 


37 


Mathematics 


51 


44 


51 


41 


Science 


54 


41 


44 


33 


Social studies 


52 


39 


44 


33 


Music 


54 


50 


49 


49 


Physical education 


65 


62 


64 


52 


Art 


50 


42 


39 


39 


Vocational education 


35 


36 


39 


29 



Instruction in Values 

Americans continued to favor instruction in values and ethi- 
cal behavior as part of the public school curriculum by a ratio 
of about four to one, 70% to 17%. Parents with public school 
children were slightly more likely to support such a propos- 
al than nonparents. 

The question and the findings: 

Would you favor or oppose Instruction In the schools that 
would deal with values and ethical behavior? 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 




Favor 


70 


67 


73 


79 


Oppose 


17 


18 


15 


16 


No opinion 


13 


15 


12 


5 



Analysis of the survey findings by socioeconomic groups 
indicated that strong majority support for instruction in values 
and ethical behavior existed in all population segments. It 
was especially high in the South (73%) and in small-town 
America, communities with fewer than 2,500 inhabitants 
(74%). 

In contrast, the lowest level of support for values instruc- 
tion (58%) was registered in the nations largest metropoli- 
tan areas, that is, cities with populations of more than 1 
million. 



1981 Ratings of the Public Schools 

The 1981 survey provided further evidence that the de- 
cline in the ratings given by the public to the public schools 
in their communities had come to a halt. Only slight changes 
had been recorded since 1976. 

The question and the findings: 

Students are often given the grades A, B, 0, C, and FAIL to 
denote the qudllty of their work. Suppose the pubWc schools 
themselves, in this community, were graded In the same way. 
What grade would you give the public schools here — A, B, C, 
D, or FAIL? 

National Totals 



Ratings 


















Given 


















Public 


1981 


1980 


19/9 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 


1974 


Schools 


% 








% 


<M> 






A rating 


9 


10 


8 


9 


11 


13 


13 


18 


B rating 


27 


25 


26 


27 


26 


29 


30 


30 


C rating 


34 


29 


30 


30 


28 


28 


28 


21 


D rating 


13 


12 


11 


11 


11 


10 


9 


6 


FAIL 


7 


6 


7 


8 


5 


6 


7 


5 


Don't know 


10 


18 


18 


15 


19 


14 


13 


20 



Younger citizens - the more recent graduates - were sig- 
nificantly more critical of the public schools than were their 
elders. 

Residents of cities with fewer than 50,000 inhabitants 
had a much higher opinion of their public schools than 
persons living in cities with populations of more than I 
million. 

In this survey, as in earlier ones, persons living in the West 
rated their schools lower than persons in other sections of 
the nation. Southerners gave their schools the highest grades 



Further breakdowns: 



Don't Know/ 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


9 


27 


34 


13 


7 


10 


Sex 














Men 


7 


28 


35 


13 


7 


10 


Women 


10 


25 


33 


13 


8 


11 


Rflce 














White 


9 


27 


33 


13 


8 


10 


Nonwhite 


9 


24 


39 


13 


7 


8 


Age 














18 to 29 year's 


4 


24 


42 




p 
o 


7 


30 to 49 years 


9 


30 


32 


14 


7 


8 


50 years and over 


12 


25 


30 


11 


7 


15 


Cofnnfiunity size 














1 mtlhon And nx/p** 


5 




33 


17 


Q 


1 1 


500,000 — 999,999 


1 1 


28 


29 


1 o 




D 
O 


50,000 — 199,999 


6 


22 


38 


i6 


7 


1 1 


2,500 - 49.999 


15 


28 


31 


9 


7 


10 


Under 2,500 


9 


30 


35 


10 


5 


11 


Central cities 


5 


20 


38 


15 


12 


10 


Education 














Grade schcol 


11 


26 


26 


10 


10 


17 


High school 


7 


26 


36 


13 


8 


10 


College 


10 


28 


34 


15 


5 


8 


Region 














East 


7 


27 


33 


12 


9 


12 


Midwest 


10 


30 


33 


13 


6 


8 


South 


11 


20 


32 


12 


5 


14 


West 


5 


23 


38 


16 


10 


8 



Parents with children attending the public schools gave 
these schools a substantially higher grade than did persons 
who had no children in school or parents who were sending 
their children to nonpublic schools, as the following table 

shows: 

Rating of the Public Schools 



By Parents with: 


A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don't Know 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Children in public 














schools 


11 


35 


34 


10 


6 


4 


Children in nonpublic 














schools 


6 


19 


37 


18 


12 


8 


No children m school 


8 


23 


34 


13 


8 


14 



Rating of Public Schools Nationally 

The yearly surveys frequently gave rise to the question 
whether residents of a given community tend to rate their 
own schools higher or lower than they do the public schools 
nationally. To shed light on this point, the 1981 survey asked 
respondents to rate the public schools nationally as well as 
the schools of their own community. 

The results make clear that people tend to have a higher 
regard for their own schools than for the public schools of 
the nation. Whereas 36% give their own schools a rating of 
A or B, on! 20% give the public schools of the nation as 
high a rating. 

The question and the findings: 



How dbout the public schools in the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public schools nationally — A, B, C, 
or FAIL? 



Public schools m 
this community 

Public schools in 
the nation 



A B C D FAIL Don't Know 

QZ, QZ, AA AA ft/ ft/ 

To To To TV TV Tv 

9 27 34 1') 7 ;0 

2 18 43 5 6 16 



Elementary Schools Get Better 
Ratings than High Schools 

For the first time in 1981, the annual survey compared 
ratings of public elementary and high schools. As most edu- 
cators had predicted, the findings show that elementary 
schools rate considerably higher in public esteem. For ex- 
ample, 46% of the respondents gave their local elementary 
schools an A or a B, whereas only 32% rated their high 
schools that high. 

The questions and the findings: 

Thinking again of the public schools in this community — what 
grade would you give the elementary schools here — A, B, C, 
D, or FAIL? 



What grade would you give the public high schools here — 
A, B, C, D, or FAIL? 

Rating of Elementary Schools 
Versus High Schools 



A rating 
B rating 
C rating 
D rating 
FAIL 

Don't know 



Public 
Elementary Schools 
% 

13 
33 
27 

7 

5 
15 



Public 
High Schools 

7 
25 
31 
15 

9 
13 



How the Public Grades Teachers 
in Their Own Comniunit> 

Using the same scale as that used to rate the schools, 
respondents were asked to rate the teachers in the local pub- 
lic schools. The teachers fared slightly better than the schools 
themselves. 

The question and the findings. 

Now, what grade would you give the teachers in the public 
schools in this community — A, B, C, D, or FAIL? 



A rating 
B rating 
C rating 
D rating 
FAIL 

Don't know 



Rating 
of Teachers 
% 

11 
28 
31 

9 

6 
15 



Rating 
of Schools 
% 
9 

27 
34 
13 
7 
10 
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Demographically, the ratings given teachers and the rat 
ings given schools were much alike. Highest teacher ratings 
went to those who teach in the Midwest and South, lowest 
to those in the East and West. Teachers in cities of more 
than 1 million were rated lower than those in the smallest 
towns. Parents with children attending public schools rated 
their teachers appreciably higher than those who did not have 
children in school and higher than those whose children at- 
tcnded nonpublic schools. 

Further breakdowns: 

Ratings of Public School Teachers 





A 


D 
D 




u 


FAIL 


Don't K 






% 










NATIONAL TOTALS 


11 


28 


31 


9 


6 


15 


Sex 














Men 


10 


30 


32 


10 


6 


12 


Women 


12 


28 


30 


8 


6 


16 


Race 














While 


10 


28 


32 


9 


6 


15 


Nonwhite 


14 


34 


26 


9 


9 


8 


Age 














1 8 to 29 years 


7 


28 


35 


11 


7 


12 


30 to 49 years 


13 


30 


31 


10 


7 


9 


50 years and over 


12 


26 


27 


8 


6 


21 


Community size 














1 million and over 


6 


30 


34 


9 


10 


11 


500,000 ~ 999.999 


12 


31 


24 


10 


9 


14 


50,000 — 499,999 


11 


22 


33 


10 


6 


18 


2,600 — 49,999 


19 


?7 


27 


7 


4 


16 


Under 2,500 


11 


32 


32 


9 


4 


12 


Central cities 


9 


24 


33 


9 


9 


16 


Education 














Grade school 


16 


27 


20 


9 


8 


20 


High school 


10 


27 


32 


10 


7 


14 


College 


10 


32 


33 


8 


4 


13 


Region 














East 


8 


27 


31 


11 


8 


15 


Midwest 


13 


30 


33 


8 


5 


11 


South 


15 


29 


26 


8 


5 


17 


West 


7 


28 


32 


11 


8 


14 



Major Problems Confronting the Public Schools 

Although discipline continued, as it had for many years, 
to be regarded as the number-one problem facing the local 
public schools, a slight decline was registered. But this de- 
cline did net show up with parents of children attending the 
public schools, and it is this group whose opinions are like- 
ly to be the best informed. 

The order of the problems mentioned remained virtually 
the same as in 1980. Use of drugs received the second highest 
number of mentions; poor curriculum/low standards was in 
third place. 

Entering the list for the first time, and mentioned often 
enough to put it in the top half, was "lack of respect for oth- 
er students and for teachers." 

The question and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 



National 
Totals 

% 

Lack of discipline 23 

Use of drugs 15 

Poor curnculum/poor 
standards 14 

Lack of proper financial 
support 12 

Difficulty of getting 
good teachers 1 1 

Integration/busing 
(combined) 1 1 

Large schools/over- 
crowding 5 

Parents' lack of interest 5 

Teachers' lack of 
interest 4 

Lack of respect for 
other students/ 
teachers 4 

Pupils' lack of inter- 
est/truancy 4 

Cnme/vandalism 3 

Mismanagement of 
funds 3 

Problems with adminis- 
tration 3 

Drinking/alcoholism 2 

Lack of proper facilities 2 

Non-English-speaking 
students 1 

Communication 
problems 1 

Too many schools/de- 
clining enrollment 1 

Moral standards 1 

Teachers' strikes 1 

School t>oard policies 1 

Government interference 1 

Parents' involvement in 
school activities 1 

Transportation * 

There are no problems 3 

Miscellaneous 5 

Don't know/ 
no answer 12 



No Public Nonpublic 

Children School School 

In School Parents Parents 

% % % 

21 26 29 

16 13 15 

13 14 12 

10 16 11 

9 14 9 

12 9 18 



14 
4 



1 
1 
5 

16 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
•Less than one-half of 1% 



Financial Support of the Public Schools 

School policy makers are crucially iriterested in the per- 
centage of the public willing to pay more taxes if school 
authorities say the money is needed. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing question was asked five times in the fi st 13 polls: 

Suppose the local public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes for this 
purpose? 

Gallup said: 

The results show roughly .iie same downward trend as the 
ratings given the public schools. More important, perhaps, 
has been the trend toward conservative fiscal policies 
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evidenced in elections during recent years The decline in 
the school population in many areas could also account in 
part for the lower percentage of approval on this question. 

For those who are interested in school bond issues or in- 
creasing school budgets, the results are not so grim as they 
seem. The persons least likely to vote in elections or on bond 
issues are the most opposed to voting increases for the 
schools 



Financial Support 
Of the Public Schools 
Favor Opposed to 
Raising Raising 

Taxes Don't Know 
% % 
60 10 
56 8 
52 6 
56 7 
49 6 



NATIONAL RESULTS 

1961 survey 
19V2 survey 
1971 survey 
1970 survey 
1969 survey 

1981 survey 

Parents of children 
attending public 
schools 

Parents of children 
attending nonpub- 
lic schools 

Adults with no 
children in school 



Taxes 

% 
30 
36 
40 
?^ 
45 



Favor 



36 



Oppose 



58 



35 
27 



57 
60 



Don't Know 



8 

13 



When asked to give the reasons why they would vote for 
or against raising taxes to support the local schools, respon- 
dents who would vote for increases gave these reasons, in 
order of mention. 

1 . Education is so important today that any increases are 
wirranted. 

2. T'le schools do not have enough money to operate ef- 
ficiently. 

3. More money is needed to get better teachers 

4. Better/additional facilities are needed. 

Those who opposed increases cited these reasons: 

1. Much of the money now spent on the schools is 
wasted. 

2. Taxes are already too high/can't afford more. 

3. Teachers are not doing their job/shouldn't get m- 
creases. 

3. The schools have a poor performance record. 

Tax Support for Parochial Schools 

The 1970 survey included a question about helping parochi- 
al schools make ends meet with help from government tax 
money. By a small minority, a representative sample of the 
nation's adults voted at that time in favor of this proposal. 

In the 1981 survey, a majority opposed this government 
help fron. tax fimds. 

As reported above, the public opposed raising more tax 
money for the local public schools, and this same fiscal con- 
servatism undoubtedly influenced attitudes about helping 



parochial schools with financial aid. In the 1974 sur\'ey, the 
public actually favored an amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion that would permit government financial aid to parochi- 
al schools. 
The question and the findings: 

It haa been propoaed that aome govemnient tax money be used 
to help parochial (church-related) schools make ends meet. How 
do you feel about this? Do you favor or oppose giving some 
govei nment tax money to help parochial schools? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



1981 Survey 

Favor tax support 

Oppose 

No opinion 



% 


% 


% 


% 


40 


40 


37 


59 


51 


50 


56 


35 


9 


10 


7 


6 



National Results for 1970 Compared with 1981 



Favor tax support 

Oppose 

No opinion 



1970 
% 
48 
44 
6 



1981 

% 
40 
51 
9 



The Public's Attitudes Toward Nonpublic Schools 

In 1981, an increasing number of nonpublic sch(K?ls posed 
a threat to the public schools, in the opinion of many educa- 
tors. They argued that the nonpublic schools would attract 
better students, chiefly from the better-educated and upper- 
income families, and that the public schools would be left 
with most of the problem students. 

Two questions were asked to gain insight into what peo- 
ple of the nation thought about this issue. First, respondents 
were asked why they thought the number of nonpublic 
schools had increased in recent years. The second question 
asked how they themselves felt about this increase in non- 
public schools: Was it a good thing or a bad thmg? 

The first question and the findings: 

in recent years the number of nonpublic sciioois, that is, pri- 
vate and church-related schools, has increased in many parts 
of the nation. Why do you think this has happened? 

Answers to this "onen" question elicited these responses, 
listed in order of mention: 

1 . Poor educational standards in the public schools. Edu- 
cation in nonpublic schools is superior. 

2. Integration/forced busing/racial problems. 

3. Greater discipline is found in nonpublic schools. 

4. More attention is given to religion in nonpublic 
schools. 

5. Too many drug and alcohol problems m the public 
schools. 

6. Overcrowding in the public schools. 
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The second question and the findings: 

In general, do you think this increase in nonpublic schoois is 
a good thing cr a bad thing for the nation? 



incr.<ase in nonpubiic 

schocA; IS a 

good thing 
is a bad thing 
No opinion 



National 
Totals 



49 
30 
21 



No Pubiic 
Chiidren School 
In School Parents 



49 

28 
23 



44 

36 
20 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 



63 
23 
14 



The more complete breakdowns that follow show that in 
the South, the section of the nation that probably had the 
greatest exj^erience with nonpublic schools, opinion was aU 
most evenly divided on whether the increase in the number 
of nonpublic schools was a good or a bad thing for the nation. 

Further breakdowns: 

Attitudes Toward 
Increase in Nonpublic Schools 





Good 


Bad 






Thing 


Thing 


No Opinion 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONS. TOTALS 


49 


30 


21 


Sex 








Men 


48 


32 


20 


Women 


49 


28 


23 


Race 








White 


49 


30 


21 


Nonwhite 


46 


29 


25 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


52 


29 


19 


30 to 49 years 


46 


31 


23 


50 years and over 


48 


30 


22 


Community size 








1 million and over 


48 


27 


25 


500,000 — 999.999 


49 


29 


22 


50.000 — 499,999 


53 


30 


17 


2,500 — 49,999 


50 


30 


20 


Under 2.500 


44 


32 


24 


Central cities 


51 


28 


21 


Education 








Grade school 


46 


27 


27 


High school 


46 


30 


22 


College 


50 


32 


18 


Region 








East 


49 


29 


22 


Midwest 


56 


21 


23 


South 


36 


39 


?3 


West 


52 


30 


8 



Teachers' Salaries 

In 1981, the weight of public opinion seemed to be that 
teachers* salaries were too low. Although a plurality (41 %) 
said that teachers' salaries were about right, 29% held that 
they were too low» as compared to only 10% who said that 
they were too high. 

Teachers salaries had increased substantially smce the 
question of how much teachers should be paid was first 



asked in this series. In 1%9, 43 % thought salaries were about 
right, 33% said they were too low, and 2% said they were 
too high. 

Those who had been out of school or college the shortest 
time - people 18 to 29 years of age - were most likely 
to feel that teachers were underpaid. In this age group, 42% 
said that teachers' salanes were too low — a view that helped 
explain why so many people had decided against entering 
the teaching profession. 

Persons with a college education and residents of the South, 
where salaries tended to be lower than in other regions of 
the nation, were most inclined to say that salaries were too 
low. 

The question and the findings: 



Do you think salaries in this community for teachers are too 


high, too low, or about right? 












No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Salaries too high 


10 


11 


6 


9 


Salanes too low 


29 


26 


31 


39 


About right 


41 


39 


46 


39 


No opinion 


20 


22 


17 


13 



Seniority Rights for Teachers 

Performance in teaching is always hard to judge, yet in 
1981 this was the standard that the public believed should 
be followed instead of seniority, when teachers had to be 
laid off to save money in a school system. 

By an overwhelming majority, the public favored perform- 
ance over seniority, a view consistent with the public's atti- 
tudes toward tenure. 

Every major group in the population voted heavily against 
seniority — even those who were themselves over the age 
of 50 

The question and the findings: 

If teachers must be laid off to save money In a school system, 
do you believe that those who are to be kept should be chosen 
on the basis of performance or on the basis of seniority? 

Seniority Rights for Teachers 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Teachers should be 










kept on basis of per- 










formance 


78 


77 


80 


89 


Kept on basis of 










seniority 


17 


17 


18 


8 


No opinion 


5 


6 


2 


3 



Parent/Teacher Conferences 

Par^r.la who had attended college and pa.ents whose chil- 
dren were in the top half of their class were more likely to 
take advantage of conferences with their children's teachers 
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than those with lesser education and parents whose children 
were in the lower half of their class, according to I9«l poll 
findings. Parents with children attending school were asked 
if they had discussed their (eldest) child's progiess or prob- 
lems at any time since the begim.ing of the school year and 
the number of times they had held such meetings. Parents 
were also asked if they thought the teacher(s) in these con- 
ferences seemed to be interested in discussing their child's 
school work or behavior. 

Since parents and teachers are more likely to hold such 
meetings when children are in elementary school than when 
they are in high school, the results were tabulated in two 
categories: children under 13 years of age and those 13 and 
older. 

The question: 

Thinking about your eldest child, have you at any time since 
the beginning of the school year discussed your child's prog- 
ress or problems with any of your child's teachers? 

Results in the survey show that 83% of the parents whose 
eldest child was 12 years of age or younger had discussed 
the child's progress or behavior with the child's teachers. This 
compares with 79% who answered the same question in the 
1977 survey. For children 13 years of age and older the fig- 
ure obtained in the 1981 study was 55% - exactly the same 
percentage found in 1977. 

The second question and the findings: 

About how often since the beginning of the schooi year have 
you had discussions with your (eldest) child's teachers? 



Number of Parent/Teacher Chiidren Children 

Conferences Since the 12 Years 13 Years 

Beginning of School Year and Under an^ Older 

One meeting 16 26 

Two meetings 39 32 

Three meetings 17 17 

Four or five meetings 15 6 

Six or more 10 14 

Can't recall/no answer 1 1 



On the question of teacher interest there was wide agree- 
ment. Parents said they believed the teachers were interested 
and, in a sense, invited such meetings with parents. 

The question and the findings: 

Thinking about the isst time you spoke with your (eldest) 
cNM's tescher or teachers, dkJ you feel that they were interested 
in discussing your child's work or behavtor with you? 

All ParenU Education of Parents 
Reaction to Parent/ Having Meeting Grade High 
Teachor Meetings With Teacher(s) School School College 



H % ^ H 

Teachers were inter- 
ested 80 69 80 65 
Were not interested 7 12 6 9 
Don't know 13 19 14 6 
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Time Limits on Television Viewing 
During School Week 

A question included in the 1977 survey about linfuting TV 
viewing was repeated in 1981, with very similar findings. 
The question, asked of parents, follows: 

Do you place a definite limit on the amount of time your eld- 
est child spends viewing television during the school week? 

The results of the 1981 survey compared with the 1977 
findings: 

Parents Place Parents Do 

Limit on TV Not Place Don't Know/ 

Viewing Limit No Answer 

H % % 

1977 survey 35 60 5 

1961 survey 36 57 7 

Parents are much more likely to place a limit on television 
viewing when their eldest child is 12 years of age or under. 

Parents Whose Parents Whose 

Eldest Child Eldest Child 

Is 12 Years Is 13 Years 

and Under and Over 

% % 

Parents place a definite time 

limit on viewing 51 27 

No, do not 46 72 
Don't know/ 

no answer 1 1 

Although it is impossible to e ^blish cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships in a survey such as this, it is interesting to note 
that parents of children who were in the upper half of their 
class were more likely to impose limitf^ on their children's 
television viewing than parents of children in the lower half 
of their class. 

Impose Limits Do Not Don't Know/ 
on TV Viewing Impose Limits No Answer 
% % % 

Parents of child 
in upper half 

of class 41 56 1 

Parents of child 
in lower half 

of class 34 64 2 



Help with Homework 

Children in elementary school are helped much more of- 
ten with their homework than are older children, according 
to 1981 poll findings. In fact, six in lOof the p?;ents of chil- 
dren 13 years of age and older said that they did not help 
with the homework of their children in this older age group. 
By contrast, only two in 10 said that they did not help their 
younger children. 



When comparisons are made with the 1977 survey, when 
this same question was asked of parents with children m 
school, a gain appears in the percentage of those who say 
they help their children (those 12 years of age and under) 
regularly with their homework. 

Should Child-Care Centers 

Be Made Part of the Public School System? 

In 1981, tht nation was fairly evenly divided on the idea 
of making child-care centers available for all preschool chil- 
dren as part of the public school system. No statistically sig- 
nificant change had occurred since 1976, when this question 
was last asked. 

The question and the findings: 

; proposal has been made to make child-care centers availa- 
ble for aii preschool children as part of the public school sys- 
tem. This program would be supported tyy taxes. Would you favor 
or oppose such a program in your school district? 



1976 survey 
1981 survey 



Favor 

% 
46 
46 



Oppose 

% 
49 
47 



No Opinion 
% 

5 
7 



Women favored this proposal more than men by a margm 
of 49% to 42%. The 18-to-29 age group - the group most 
concerned — voted in favor of the proposal by a margin of 
64% to 32%. The age group 50 and over opposed the pro- 
posal, 55% to 36%. Nonwhites favored the plan by a mar- 
gin of 66% to 25%; whites opposed it, 51% to 42%. 

Further breakdowns: 

Chiid-Care Centers as Part of 
the Public School System 





Favor 


Oppose 


No Opinion 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


46 


47 


7 


Sex 








Men 


42 


50 


6 


Women 


49 


45 


C 


Race 








White 


42 


51 


7 


Nonwhite 


66 


25 


9 


Age 








16 to 29 years 


64 


32 


4 


30 to 49 years 


41 


52 


7 


50 years and over 


36 


55 


9 


Community size 








1 million and over 


56 


36 


6 


500,000 — 999,999 


55 


39 


6 


50,000 — 499,999 


42 


49 


9 


2,500 — 49,999 


36 


55 


7 


Under 2,500 


ii 


53 


6 


Central cities 


;.2 


40 


6 


Education 








Grade school 


*3 


45 


12 


High school 


47 


46 


7 


College 


43 


52 


5 



Child-Care Centers as Part of 
the Public School System 
Favor Oppose No Opinion 



Region 

East 
Midwest 
South 
West 



46 
37 
52 
45 



42 
58 
41 
48 



10 
5 
7 
7 



Should Parents of Preschool Children Pay 
Some of the Costs of Child-Care Centers? 

The public believed that parents should pay part of the costs 
if their children participated in child-care centers — if and 
when child-care centers should become part of the public 
school system. 

Gallup said: 

Undoubtedly the proposal to make such centers part of 'he 
public school system would gain supporters if some of ihe 
tax costs were borne by parents whose children participated. 

More than eight in 10 persons agreed that parents should 
bear part of the costs of these child-care '-entei s - even the 
age group that would make the greatest use of such child- 
care centers, those 18 to 29 years of age. 

No major group in the population held a different view 
from that of the nation as a whole. 
The question and the findings: 

Should the parents of preschoof children participating in such 
a program be required to pay some of the costs for this day care? 



National 
Totals 

Parents should pay 
some of the costs of 
chitd-care centers 63 
Parents should not 10 
No opinion 7 



No Public 
Children School 
In School Parents 



62 
10 
8 



65 
10 
5 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 

% 



67 
7 
6 



A U.S. Department of Education 

Gallup said: 

To a narked degree, the question of retaining a Depart- 
ment of Education in the federal government is a political 
issue President Reagan has insisted that such a department 
IS not needed and that its functions could be performed by 
a smaller agency or by other departments of the government. 
The nation agrees with the President's position by a margin 
of 49% to 29%. A high percentage of persons (22%) have 
no opinion on this question, however 

The strongly political nature of the issue can be seen from 
the fact that individuals who Jentify themselves as Repub- 
hcans vote 62% to 20% with the Administration in holdmg 
that a federal Department of Educaf ion is not needed, while 
the vote of persons who say they are Democrdts is much more 
evenly divided (40% agreeing, 36% disagreeing) 
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The question and the findings: 



Two yMTi ago a new Dapartmant of Education waa aatabliahed 
In the fadaral govammant In Waahlngton, D.C. Tha praaant Ad- 
mlnlatration i;ow aaya auch a dapartmant la not naadad and that 
Its functiona ahoukt ba parfonnad t>y a amallar agancy or by other 
departmenta o' tha government. Do you agree or disagree with 
thta vlavir? 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totala In School Paranta Parents 



H H % % 



Agree that Department 



of Education is 



not needed 
Disagree 

No opinion 



49 
29 
22 



50 
27 
23 



48 
32 
20 



49 
34 
17 
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Chapter 15 
The Fourteenth Annual Poll, 1982 



Events of the Year in Education 

A computer in every school building, a computer in ev 
cry classroom, a computer on every student's desk, home- 
work requiring a computer on the kitchen or living room 
table, a school curriculum geared to computerized informa- 
tion. Things appeared to be headed in those directions in 1982 
as American educators became increasingly intrigued with 
the computer. 

Students often took the lead in the computerization of their 
schooling. Many youngsters knew more about the machine 
than their teachers and willingly spent extra hours, at school 
and at home, pushing buuors. setting up problems, and 
programming solutions. Offhandedly, they used such terms 
as ".'Jphanumeric,'' **modem," "byte,** and "chip.** 

In curriculum, administrative, and business offices, mean- 
while, educators were at work putting the computer to use 
for enhancing instruction and for steamiining statistical and 
administrative tasks. 

Experts in many disciplines — science, mathematics "^.ng- 
lish, social studies — predicted that the computer would be 
a creative force in teaching. 

Companies manufacturing computers saw a multi-billion- 
dolLir school market ahead and their representatives piedicte<^. 
that "a tidal wave would soon sweep computers into every 
level of the educational establishment." Congress, infected 
by computer media, considered the Technology Education 
Act of 1982; its primary purpose was to help schools ac- 
quire computers in large numbers. But by the end of the year, 
the measure was dormant. 

Not hardware but software was the real problem for 
schools being swept into the computer age. How shall schools 
get the course offerings for computer use? Shall these be 
manufactured by commercial producers of instructional 
materials? If so, can educators influence the companies mak- 
ing the software*^ Or shall school districts produce their own 
software? But do many school systems have the resources 
and know-how to develop theii own? 

Such were the questions of 1982, and they were largely 
unanswered But that did not slow the rush of school offi- 
cials toward the computer. Enthusiasts for the device often 
installed computers in schools without training teachers to 
L:.e them or determining their purpose. Those who called 
for a slow down of the rush to computers were not popular 
in education in 1982. 

The concept of the effective school captured the interest 
of large numbers of school boards and their superintendents. 
From New London to Seattle, from Chicag( ,o Tuisa, pub- 
lic schools began to put to work the ideas developed and 
popularized by Ron Edmonds and his colleagues 
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Effective schools principles were first proposed (1970) for 
urban schools and ghetto students But the notion soon spread 
that what is good for the ghetto may be good for any school. 
Districts of all types, sizes, and wealth started to apply the 
principles. A count in 1982 by its proponents showed that 
close to 1 ,000 schools had put those principles into effect. 
What is an effective school? It is a school haracterized by 
all of the following characteristics: 1) a safe and orderly en- 
vironment; 2) a clear school mission; 3) instructional leader- 
ship by a committed principal; 4) high expectations of 
students, accompanied by a belief on the part of teachers that 
all students can master basic skills; 5) insistence by teachers 
that students spend time on classroom tasks without inter- 
ruption; 6) frequent monitoring of student progress through 
teacher- made tests; and 7) active involvement of parents in 
school activities. 

Administrators experienced with effective schools princi- 
ples claimed that they helped rea ice discipline problems, en- 
couraged high student achievement and self-esteem, and 
raised teacher morale. 

Deficiencies that plagued mathematics instruction (see 
summary for 1981) also plagued science instruction: low stu- 
dent achievement a shortage of qualified teachers (especially 
at the secondary level), and a low number of years in science 
required for graduation (even lower than those for math, only 
2.2 years). To these, science specialists added another short- 
coming: Most school systems allow little time for science 
instruction in che early grades because they mistakenly think 
elementiry science is a frill. 

In 1982, however, science educators spoke out against a 
major Haw in science education: weak and wobbling course 
offerings from elementary grades through high school. 

Science offerings in the elementary grades were of poor 
quality because most elementary teachers "d Tt know enough 
science and don't know how to teach what they do know." 
Science instruction, the experts said, should stress investi- 
gation, problem-solving, experimentation, questioning, 
searching for new facts, exploring the unknown. Elemen- 
tary teachers do not feel secure with such challenges. They 
feeS **e comfortable with presenting known facts and ask- 
ing students to memorize and recite them. The result, science 
educators said, is science periods marked by dull and mun- 
dane information that chills the inherent curiosity of young 
students. 

Science offerings at the secondary levels also were charac- 
terized by presentation of facts, definitions, and principles 
as if they are immutable The main flaw in secoi.Jary science, 
however, was a shortage of laboratories where students "can 
experiment, solve problems and pursue the unknown.'' This 
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was especially true in rural and small schools Science labs 
are expensive to install and maintain, and some school dis- 
tricts combined their resources to make available laborato- 
ries on a shared basis. 

Even as educators in 1982 bemoaned the shortcomings of 
science instruction, they pointed to actions taken by school 
systems to improve it. These included: 

• Continuous curriculum revision of elementary and sec- 
ondary science to eliminate old material, make room 
for new content, and stress hands-on and laboratory ex- 
periences. 

• Adoption of modernized textbooks and instructional 
materials, including visual and auditory devices. 

• Appointment of resource specialists to help elementary 
teachers. 

• Adoption of policies to encourage teachers to use the 
resources of the community, outdoors, business, and 
industry. 

• Expansion of inservice sessions for elementary 
teachers, stressing use of the computer in science in- 
struction. 

• Adoption of policies to encourage secondary science 
teachers to attend college workshops, seminars, and 
short courses in science. 



Poll Findings 

Questions about the contribution of education to success, 
personal and national, were asked in the 1982 poll. In their 
"nswers the public again expressed the overwhelming con- 
viction that education is basic to most of what people ac- 
complish, personally and collectively. 



Education's Contribution to Success 
Gallup said' 

The drop in enrollment in many colleges and universities 
has prompted the question of whether America's commitment 
to education is as strong today as it was a few years ago 
The answer, clearly, is that the public has not changed its 
opinion about education Four of every five persons inter- 
viewed in this year's survey said that education is extremely 
important to one's future success In fad, tlicre has been no 
statistically significant change in recent years And every ma- 
jor group in the population - rich and poor, old and young, 
well educated and poorly educated - agrees on the impor- 
tance of education 

The question and the findings: 

How important are schools to one's future success — extreme- 
ly important, fairly important, or not too important? 
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No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Ciiildren 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Extremely important 8" 


78 


85 


83 


Fairly important 


16 


20 


13 


16 


Not too important 


1 


1 


2 


- 


No opinion 


1 


1 




1 






National Totals 






Extremely 


Fairly 


Not Too 


No 




Important 


Important 


Important 


Opinion 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1982 results 


80 


18 


1 


1 


1980 results 


82 


15 


2 


1 


1973 results 


76 


19 


4 


1 



Further breakdowns: 



Extremely Fairly Not Too No 
Important Important Important Opinion 





% 


% 




% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


80 


18 


1 


1 


Sex 










Men 


76 


21 


2 


1 


Women 


84 


14 


1 


1 


Race 










White 


79 


19 


1 


1 


Nonwhite 


85 


13 




2 


Age 










18 to 29 years 


77 


21 


1 


1 


30 to 49 years 


82 


16 


2 




50 years and over 


80 


17 


1 


2 


Community size 










1 million and over 


81 


17 


1 


1 


500.000 — 999.999 


82 


16 


2 




50.000 — 499.999 


81 


17 


1 


1 


2.500 — 49.999 


83 


14 


2 


1 


Under 2.500 


75 


22 


2 


1 


Central City 


81 


17 


1 


1 


Education 










Grade school 


77 


18 


2 


3 


High school 


82 


16 


2 




College 


78 


20 


1 


1 


Region 










East 


79 


19 


1 


1 


Midwest 


81 


17 


1 


1 


South 


80 


17 


2 


1 


West 


79 


19 


2 





*Less than one-half of 1% 



Education and America's Future 

Faith in Americas future, in the opinion of those sampled 
in the 1.982 survey, rests more on developing the best educa- 
tional system in the world than on developing the best in- 
dustrial system or the strongest mihtary force. 

An amazing amount of agreement was found on this ques- 
tion. Every major group in the population placed education 
Tirst, our industrial system second, and military strength third 
in the importance assigned to each in determining Ameri- 
ca's future place in the world. 



The question: 

in determining America's strength in ^ihe future — say, 25 years 
from now — how Important do you teel each of the following 
factors wilt be — very important, faihy Important, not too impor- 
tant, or not at all important? 



National Totals 



Very 

impor- 
tant 

% 

1 Developing the best 
educational system 

in the world 84 

2 Developing the most 
efficient industrial 
production system in 

the world 66 

3 Building the strongest 
military force in the 

world 47 

*Less than one-half of 1% 



Fairly 
impor- 
tant 
% 



13 



26 



3, 



Not 
Too 
Impor- 
tant 

% 



Not 
At All 
Impor- 
tant 



Don't 
Know 



11 



1982 Rating of the Public Schools 

How good are the institutional instruments that provide 
this all-important education? Agam in 1982, the public was 
ambivalent. As in every year since 1976, about one-third .>f 
those questioned gave the schools high ratings (A or B), while 
one-sixth to one-fifth gave a rating of D or F. The same pat- 
terns of recent years also held when the ralings of subgroups 
were examined. Those with no children in the public schools 
tended to give lower ratings than did those with children in 
school. Young adults tended to give lower ratings than old- 
er persons. Residents of small communities rated their 
schools higher than inhabitants of large cities. 

The question and the findings: 

Studenta arr often given the grades A, B, D, and FAIL to 
denote the quality of their work. Suppose the public M:hools 
themaelves, in this community, were graded In the same way. 
What grade would you give the public schools here — A, B, C, 
D, or FAIL? 



Further breakdowns* 



Rating of the Local Public Schools 
A B C D FAIL Don't Know 





% 


% 










NATIONAL TOTALS 


8 


29 


33 


14 


5 


11 


Sex 














Men 


6 


29 


35 


13 


5 


10 


Women 


6 


29 


32 


14 


6 


11 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don t K 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


i^ace 














While 


8 


31 


33 


13 


4 


11 


Nonwhile 


11 


17 


33 


16 


11 


12 


Aae 














1fi to 29 vear^ 


4 


23 


44 


17 


2 


10 


30 to 49 years 


6 


34 


30 


14 


7 


7 


50 years and over 


11 


29 


28 


11 


6 


15 


Community size 














1 million and over 


7 


25 


32 


19 


6 


1 1 


500,000 — 999,999 


4 


29 


37 


16 


7 


7 


50,000 — 499,999 


6 


26 


39 


15 


5 


9 


2,500 — 49,999 


12 


38 


26 


6 


6 


10 


Under 2,500 


11 


26 


31 


12 


4 


14 


Central City 


4 


20 


37 


22 


6 


9 


Education 














Grade school 


16 


17 


30 


11 


5 


21 


High school 


7 


29 


35 


15 


5 


9 


College 


6 


33 


32 


13 


6 


10 


Region 














East 


6 


29 


36 


13 


6 


6 


Midwest 


9 


36 


29 


13 


4 


9 


South 


9 


22 


33 


14 


5 


17 


West 


6 


26 


37 


17 


6 


6 



Rating of Public Schools Nationally 

Gallup said: 

Citizens rate their own schools higher than they rate the 
public schools nationally. Since parents with children attend- 
ing the public schools give the public schools higher ratings 
than do those who have no children in school, the conclu- 
sion can be drawn that those who know most about the 
schools hold a better opinion of them dian do those who do 
not have firsthand knowledge The public schools, as an 
American institution, have an image problem 

The question and the findings: 

How about the public schools in the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public schools nationally — A, B, C, 
D. or FAIL? 







Rating of the Public Schools 




By Parents with: 


A 


BCD 


FAIL 


Don't Know 






% 


% % % 


% 


% 


Public schools in this 


Children in public 










community 


schools 


11 


38 31 13 


6 


1 


Public schools in the 


Children m nonpublic 










nation 


schools 


13 


25 39 13 


3 


1 


No children in school 


7 


25 34 14 


5 


15 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don't Know 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


6 


29 


33 


14 


5 


11 


2 


20 


44 


15 


4 


15 



Public Schools in the Nation 

No Public Nonpublic 



A rating 
B rating 
C rating 
D rating 
PAIL 

Don't know 



National 


Children 


School 


School 


Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


2 


2 


3 




20 


20 


20 


21 


44 


44 


44 


46 


15 


15 


15 


15 


4 


3 


5 


2 


^5 


16 


13 


14 
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Major Problem Confronting the Public Schools 

"Lack of discipline'' again headed the list of major prob- 
lems confronting the public schools in 1982. The problem 
that gained most in mentions since the 1981 survey, how- 
ever, was "lack of proper financial support." In 1981 a total 
of 12% of those interviewed cited this as a major problem, 
in 1982, 22% mentioned it. 

Because many educators had asked for more information 
on just what people have in mind when they cite discipline 
as a major problem, two additional questions were included 
in the 1982 survey to shed light on the public's perceptions 
These are reported below. 

The American public continued to regard the use of drugs 
as a major problem; the number of mentions rose from 15% 
to 20% between 1981 and 1982. A significant increase was 
recorded in the number of parents of schoolchildren who cited 
use of drugs as a major problem. 

The questions and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



Lack of discipline 
Lack of proper 

financial support 
Use of drugs 
Poor curriculum/poor 
standards 

Difficulty getting good 

teachers 
Teachers' lack of 

interest 
Integration/busing 

(combined) 
Pupils* lack of 

interest/truancy 
Parents* lack of 

interest 
Large schools/ 

overcrowding 
Mismanagement of 

funds 
Crime/vandalism 
Drinking/alcoholism 
Lack of respect for 

teachers/other 

students 
Lack of needed 

teachers 
Moral standards 
Lack of proper 

facilities 
Problems with 

administration 
Too many schools/de- 
clining enrollment 
Transportation 
School board policies 
Communication 

problems 
Teachers' strikes 





% 


% 


% 


27 


27 


26 


25 


22 


21 


26 


18 


20 


20 


20 


19 


11 


13 


11 


12 


10 


9 


11 


6 


7 


6 


9 


10 


6 


7 


5 


10 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 


7 


4 


5 




2 


3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 



Fighting 

Non-English-speakmg 

students 
Government 

interference 
There are no 

problpms 
Miscellaneous 
Don't know/ 

no answer 



National 
Totals 

1 

1 



1 

2 

11 



No 
Children 

In School Parents 



1 



Public Nonpublic 
School School 
Parents 

2 2 



1 

2 

14 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
•Less than one-half of 



Probing the Discipline Problem 

In every year but one since the poll was started in 1969, 
the public identified discipline as the top problem of their 
local schools. A question was framed for the 1982 poll to 
discover just how serious people regard the discipline prob- 
lem. The findings reveal that approximately seven persons 
in 10 regarded discipline as '*very serious*' or "fairly seri- 
ous." Only two in 10 regarded it as ^'not too serious.** Sig- 
nificantly, parents of school children - presumably those 
in the best position to know - held virtually the same views 
as the general public. 

The question and the findings: 

How serious a problem would you say discipline is in the pub- 
lic schools in this community — v«ry serious, fairly serious, not 
too serious, or not at all serious? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


SchocI 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Very serious 


39 


39 


37 


46 


Fairly serious 


31 


31 


32 


31 


Not too serious 


20 


18 


25 


18 


Not at all serious 


2 


2 


4 


2 


Don't know 


6 


10 


c 


3 



Further breakdowns 



Not 



2 


2 


2 


3 




Very 


Fairly 


Not Too 


At All 


Don*t 












Serious Serious Serious Serlou9 Know 


2 


2 


2 


1 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


2 


2 


1 


7 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


39 


31 


20 


2 


8 


2 


1 


3 




Sex 

Men 


39 


31 


21 


c 


7 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Women 


39 


32 


18 


3 


8 






Race 












2 


1 


2 


4 


White 


37 


31 


22 


2 


8 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Nonwhite 


50 


31 


10 


2 


7 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Age 












1 








18 to 29 years 


o6 


36 


19 


2 


5 


1 


2 


1 


30 to 49 years 


40 


30 


22 


3 


5 


1 


1 


1 




50 year's and over 


40 


28 


19 


1 


12 
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Not 

Ver/ Fairly V.oX Too At All Don't 
Serious Serious Serious Serious Know 









% 






wOliiiiiuniiy size 












1 million and over 


AO 


£.0 


15 


J 


lu 


cnn rwVl OQQ QOQ 


AO 


oo 


1 D 


1 


c 
D 




A A 




1 / 


1 


c 
D 


2.500 - 49,999 


33 


35 


19 


2 


11 


Under 2,500 


29 


32 


28 


3 


8 


Central City 


52 


28 


13 


1 


6 


Education 












Grade school 


36 


21 


24 


3 


16 


High school 


41 


32 


19 


2 


6 


College 


37 


35 


19 


2 


7 


Region 












East 


39 


31 


21 


3 


6 


Midwest 


31 


35 


25 


2 


7 


South 


41 


31 


14 


2 


12 


West 


45 


27 


21 


2 


5 



What Are the Elements of the Discipline Problem? 

Studies indicate that school administrators differ from the 
general public in their understanding of discipline. They are 
more liicely to think of discipline problems as absenteeism, 
vandalism, and similar behavior. The general public, how- 
ever, tends to associate discipline with observance of rules 
and regulations and respect for authority. 

In the 1972 survey, respondents, when asked to choose 
from a list of nine goals of education cited "teaching students 
to respect law and authority'' as the top goal for students in 
grades 7 through 12. 

The 1982 question: 

When we talk al)out "discipline" in the schools, Just what does 
this mean to you? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 




Obeyrng rules/regula- 










tions 


54 


55 


50 


44 


Authonty/contro) by 










teachers 


31 


29 


35 


48 


Respect for teachers 


18 


17 


20 


24 


Students' lack of will- 










ingness to learn 


7 


7 


6 


7 


Fighting/viotence 


3 


3 


3 


1 


Smoking/drugs 


2 


2 


1 


1 


M'3vellaneous 


1 


* 


3 


1 


Don't know 


5 


6 


4 


1 



(Figures add to more than lOO^Vb because of multiple answers ) 
*Less than one<ha)f of 1% 



What Do Children Like 

About the Schools They Attend? 

When parents were asked what their children like best 
about the schools they attend, the '\nswer given most often 
was "the teachers.*" Answers differed somewhat depending 



on whether the children were enrolled in the public schools 
or m nonpublic schools. In the case of parents whose chil- 
dren attended nonpublic schools, the answer given most of- 
ten was "the joy of learning.'' 

High on the list of things that students in both types of 
schools were reported to like are "friends,'' "sports," "the so- 
cial program,'' and "the library." Many parents, of course, 
mentioned specific subjects such as mathematics, science, 
and industrial arts. 

The question and the findings 

What is the main thing that your eldest child likes about the 
school he/she attends? 

Public School Nonpublic School 





Parents 


Parents 






% 


Teachers 


17 


18 


Friends 


16 


14 


Sports 


13 


11 


Enjoys learning 


13 


21 


Social program 


11 


3 


Using the library 


7 


6 


Curriculum 


6 


4 


Math 


6 


1 


An 


4 


5 


Band/chotr 


4 




Science class 


4 


4 


Feeling of accomplishment 


4 


6 


Industrial arts 


2 




Miscellaneous 


9 


12 


Don't know 


9 


14 


Doesn't hke school 


5 


6 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



What Do Parents Like Best About the 
Schools Their Children Attend? 

When the same parents were asked what they like best 
about the schools their children attend, the answer given most 
often was "quality of education." This answer came much 
more frequently from parents whose child, ^n were enrolled 
in nonpublic schools than from those whose children attended 
public schools. 

Parents of children attending nonpublic schools were much 
more likely to cite ''discipline,'' *^e teaching of moral values," 
and "the quahty of education" as thmgs they like best than 
were pareni whose children attended the public schools. 

The qUwSiion and the findings. 

And what is the main thing that you like about It [the schoci 
he/she attends]? 

Public School Nonpublic School 





Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Quality of education 


13 


25 


Teachers' interest 


11 


14 


Curriculum 


11 


8 


Children are learning 


10 


11 


Oualifted teachers 


10 


5 


Faculty are nice 


7 


3 



Public School Nonpublic School 





Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Location 


7 


5 


Parents kept informated 


4 


7 


Discipline 


4 


20 


Teacher/child relationship 


3 


6 


Students are motivated 


3 


4 


Morals/values taught 


1 


10 


Extracurricular activities 


3 


2 


Emphasis on the basics 


1 


1 


Classroom size 


1 


2 


Miscellaneous 


3 


4 


Don't know 


10 


6 


(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School Parents 



Where Should Savings Be Made 
in the School Budget? 

With tax revenues from all levels of government sharply 
curtailed and with costs spiraling in the recession months of 
1981 and 1982, school boards were faced with a continuing 
problem of where to save money. Here the views of the pub- 
lic were important but not necessarily compelling, since, as 
Gallup observed, the public probably does not know as much 
as educators about how best to meet educational goals and 
requirements. 

Questions dealing with schools* costs and savings were in- 
cluded in three of the annual surveys in this series: in 1971 , 
1976, and 1982. 

The public*s views showed little change since 1971. As 
pointed out in the 1971 report, the public is reluctant to sug- 
gest drastic cost cutting for the schools. Strongest support 
was found for cutting administrative personnel. Gallup said, 
"This reaction on the part of the public is undoubtedly a 
gc eralized one that springs from the belief that all institu- 
tions are subject to Parkinson's Law and acquire unneeded 
personnel unless halted." 

The questio.i and the findings: 

Suppose your local school board were ''forced*' to cut some 
things from school costs because there Is not enough money. 
1 am going to read you a list of many ways that have been sug- 
gested for reducing school costs. Will you tell me, In the case 
of each one, whether your opinion Is favorable or unfavorable? 



No 

National Children 
Totals in School Parents 



Reduce the number 
of administrative 
personnel 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 

Reduce the number 
of counselors on th 
staff 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 



71 

22 
7 



49 
42 
9 



71 
21 
6 



46 

40 
12 



Public Nonpublic 
School School 
Parents 



71 
25 
4 



72 
26 
2 



3 Reduce the number 
of subjects offered 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinion 

4 Cut out the 12th 
grade by covenng in 
three years what is 
now covered in four 

Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinion 

5 Cut out after-school 
activities such as 
bands, dubs, athlet- 
ics, etc. 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 
6. Reduce the number 
oi teachers by in- 
creasing class sizes 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 
7 Cut all teachers' 
salaries by a set 
percentage 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 
6. Reduce special ser- 
vices such as speech, 
reading, and hearing 
therapy 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 
9 Reduce instruction in 
the basics — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

No opinion 



35 
58 
7 



31 
62 
7 



29 
64 
7 



18 
76 
6 



17 
76 
7 



11 
83 
6 



3 
93 
4 



34 
57 
9 



32 
60 
6 



28 
65 
7 



20 
73 
7 



18 
74 
8 



13 
80 
7 



3 
92 
5 



Public Nonpublic 
School School 
Parents 



38 
57 
5 



29 
67 
4 



33 
63 
4 



13 
84 
3 



15 
81 
4 



9 
88 
3 



2 
96 
2 



37 
57 
6 



25 
68 
7 



26 
70 
4 



29 
69 

2 



14 
80 
6 



7 
91 
2 



3 
95 
2 



51 50 
44 47 

5 3 



Federal Funds for Education 

Gallup said: 

If Congress listened to the American people, public school 
education would receive far more money from the federal 
government than it now does 

Seven years ago, m the 1975 survey, respondents were 
asked how federal funds should be distributed if and when 
more federal money became available Health care headed 
the list in that survey with 18^ of the first choices; a total 
of 53% rankedhealthcareeitherfirst, second, or third. Public 
school education ranked second among the 1 1 areas listed 
on the card that was handed to respondents Public school 
education received 16% of the first choices and of first, 
second, and third choices combined 
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In this year's survey, when the same list of needs was handed 
to respondents and the same question asked, public school ed- 
ucation topped the list with 21% of the first choices and with 
a combined vote of 55 %. Health care received almoi exact- 
ly the same number of choices as it did in the 1975 survey. 

Military defense ranked fourth in this year's survey, it 
placed eighth in the 1975 study. 

The question and the findings: 

If and when more federal money from Washington is availa- 
ble, which one of the areas on this card do you think should be 
given first consideration when these funds are distributed? And 
which one of these areas do you think should be given second 
consideration? And which one of ttme areas do you tNnk shouM 
be given third consideration? 



Further breakdowns: 



National Totals 



1982 Results 

Public school education 
Health care 

Welfare and aid to poor 
Military defense 
Law enforcement 
Public housing 
Pollution/conservation 
Agricultural aid 
Mass transit 
Highway improvement 
Foreign aid 
No opinion 



First 
Choice 

% 
21 
19 
16 
14 

8 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 



Second 
Choice 
H 

17 
19 
15 

9 
11 

9 

7 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 



Third 
Choice 

% 
17 
15 
11 
10 
13 
10 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 

4 



Combined 
Choices 

% 

55 
53 
42 
33 
32 
27 
18 
13 

9 

7 

3 

8 





More 


Less 


Same 


Don t 




Influence 


Innuence 


As Now 


Know 




% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


28 


54 


10 


8 


Sex 










Men 


27 


57 


10 


6 


Women 


29 


52 


10 


9 


Race 
















10 


c 
o 


Non white 


51 


26 


9 


14 
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50 years and over 
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\ \ 


3 


Under 2,500 


22 


61 


7 


10 


Central City 


39 


44 


9 


8 


Education 










Grade school 


29 


39 


12 


20 


High school 


31 


52 


10 


7 


College 


22 


65 


9 


4 


Region 










East 


32 


45 


13 


10 


Midwest 


24 


61 


9 


6 


South 


32 


51 


8 


9 


West 


23 


64 


8 


5 



Federal Influence on the Educational Program 

Gallup said: 

In most nations the central government determines the educa- 
tional program for the whole country The United States 
represents an important exception to this rule. And, judgmg 
from the findings of this year's survey, a majority of U S 
citizens would like the federal government to have even less 
influence m the f\iture. 

Although all major groups m the population take this same 
position, some groups would like to have the federal govern- 
ment play a more important role in setting programs to be 
followed by local schools Nonwhites would like the federal 
government to have more influence on educational programs, 
and, generally speaking, those who hold liberal political views 
are inclined to be more receptive to federal control than those 
who hold conservative political views. 

The question and the findings: 

Thinking about the future, would you like the federal govern- 
ment in Washington to have more influence or lesa influence, 
in determining the educational program of the local public 
achooia? 



More influence 
Less influence 
Same as now 
Don't know 



National 
Totala 

% 
28 
54 
10 
8 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 
28 
51 
12 
9 



Public 
School 
Parenta 

% 

60 
5 
6 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parenta 

% 
28 
63 

4 

5 



Appropriating Funds for Special Instruction 
of Students with Learning Problems and the 
Gifted and Talented 

Gallup said: 

Arguments can be advanced for devoting special efforts 
to help students at both extremes of the scale of scholastic 
ability - those who have learning problems and diose who 
are gifted and talented. Judging from the responses to ques- 
tions asked about each of these two groups of students, the 
American public would apparently prefer to spend more 
school funds helping those with learning problems than those 
who are gifted and talented. In both cases, however, the 
largest percentage of persons in the survey say that tlie same 
amount of money should be spent on each of these groups 
as IS spent on "average" students 

Respondents who have a college education are more like- 
ly to favor special instruction am programs for gifted chil- 
dren and less likely than others to favor special instruction 
for those who have learning problems In both instances, 
however, a majority of the ccl-ege-educated respondents fa- 
vor spending the same amount on each of these groups as 
IS spent on average students 

The first question and the findings: 

How do you feel about the spending of public school funds 
for special instruction and homewortc programs for students with 
/eam/ng problems? Do you feel that more public school funds 
should be spent on students with learning problems than on aver- 
age students — or the same amount? 
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No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 




<^ 


More spent 


42 


41 


47 


29 


Same amount spent 


48 


47 


48 


60 


Less spent 


4 


4 


3 


7 


Don't l^now 


6 


8 


2 


4 



The second question and the findings: 

How do you feel about the spending of public school funds 
for special Instruction and homework programs for gifted and 
talented students? Do you feel that more school funds should 
be spent on gifted and talented students than on average stu- 
dents — or the same amount? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 






More spent 


19 


18 


21 


17 


Same amount spent 


64 


64 


63 


72 


Less speni 


11 


10 


13 


7 


Don't know 


6 


8 


3 


4 



Extending the Time Spent in School 

Gallup said: 

Although a majority of persons hold deep-seated convic- 
tions about the importance of education to the future of young 
people and to the nation itself, they oppose lengthening the 
school year by one month or extending the school day by 
one hour. 

A difference is found» however, between the views of resi- 
dents of large cities and those who live in smaller cities and 
towns. In fact, sentiment favorable to spenr -ng more time 
in school increases as the size of the c\ty grows In cities 
whose population is one million and over, a majority of those 
respondents who expressed an opinion favor extending the 
school year and the school day. The reverse is true of those 
who live in srm\\ cities and towns One obvious reason for 
this phenomenon is that many young people in our larger 
cities have nothing to do when they are out of school, whereas 
young people in the smaller cities and rural communities tend 
to be occupied with chores 

Attitudes toward spending more time in school could 
change if it is proved that industrial nations such as Japan 
and West Germany - or the Soviet Union - are gaining 
a marked advantage over the U.S. by following this policy 

The first question and the findings: 

In some nations, students attend school as many as 240 days 
a year as compared to about 180 days in the U.S. How do you 
feel about extending the public school year In this con^fnunity 
by 30 days, making the school year about 210 days or 10 months 
long. Do you favor or oppose this Idea? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





(Ml 








Favor 


37 


36 


38 


36 


Oppose 


53 


52 


56 


56 


Don't know 


10 


12 


6 


8 



Further breakdowns: 

Extending the School Year 





Favor 


Oppose 


Don't K 










NATIONAL TOTALS 


37 


53 


10 


Sex 








Men 


39 


53 


8 


Women 


35 


54 




Race 








White 


36 


55 


9 


Nonwhite 


42 


44 


14 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


30 


63 


7 


30 to 49 years 


39 


54 


7 


50 years and over 


40 


46 


14 


Community size 








1 million and over 


49 


35 


16 


500,000 — 999,999 


44 


49 


7 


50.000 — 499,999 


39 


54 


7 


2,500 — 49,999 


31 


61 


8 


Under 2,500 


27 


63 


10 


Central City 


44 


45 


11 


Education 








Grade school 


32 


50 


18 


High school 


35 


57 


8 


College 


43 


49 


8 


Region 








East 


39 


52 


9 


Midwest 


35 


57 


8 


South 


32 


54 


14 


West 


44 


50 


6 



The second question and the findings: 

How do you feel about extending the school day In the public 
schools in this community by one hour? Do you favor or oppose 
this idea? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parf»nts 





% 








Favor 


37 


38 


36 


49 


Oppose 


55 


52 


61 


46 


Don't know 


8 


10 


3 


5 



Further breakdowns. 

Extending the School Day 





Favor 


Oppose 


Don't K 






% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


37 


55 


8 


Sex 








Men 


38 


54 


8 


Women 


37 


55 


8 


Race 








Wnite 


36 


57 


7 


Nonwhite 


44 


43 


13 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


33 


62 


5 


30 to 49 years 


39 


54 


7 


50 years and over 


39 


49 


12 


Community size 








1 million and over 


48 


41 


11 


500.000 — 999.999 


42 


54 


4 


50.000 ^ 499.999 


40 


53 


7 


2.500 - 49,999 


31 


61 


8 


Under 2.500 


29 


62 


9 


Central City 


41 


50 


9 



140 





Favor 


Oppose 


Don't K 




% 


% 


% 


Education 








Grade school 


38 


47 


15 


High school 


33 


59 


8 


College 


45 


49 


6 


Region 








East 


37 


54 


9 


Midwest 


35 


59 


6 


South 


30 


57 


13 


West 


53 


43 


4 



No Public Nonpublic 



Curriculum Changes to Meet Today's Needs 

When respondents were asked if they thought the school 
curriculum should be L ianged to meet today's needs, slight- 
ly more than one-third said yes Those who thought that 
changes were needed were more likely to be persons in the 
young adult group (18 to 29 years of age), the college edu- 
cated, those who live in the largest cities, and residents of 
Western states. 

When the same question was asked m the 1970 survey, 
a slighdy higher percentage said that they were satisfied with 
the curriculum. In the intervening years, the number of those 
who would like changes to be made rose from 3 1 % to 36% . 

Those who believed changes were needed were asked to 
tell what changes they would like to see. Headmg the list, 
in the answers that relate direcdy to curriculum, was the need 
to give more emphasis to the basics. Next, m order of men- 
tion, was "more practical instruction,'' followed by "more 
vocational classes." A total of 8% offered the generalized 
comment, **raise academic standards." 

Parents of children not enrolled in the public schools held 
views very similar to those of other groups in the population. 

The question and the findings: 

Do you think the school curriculum in your community needs 
to be changed to meet today's needs, or do you think it already 
meets today's needs? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


1982 Results 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Needs to be changed 


36 


33 


42 


46 


Already meets needs 


42 


38 


50 


44 


No opinion 


22 


29 


8 


10 


1970 Results 










Needs to be changed 


31 


31 


33 


28 


Already meets needs 


46 


36 


59 


57 


No opinion 


23 


33 


8 


15 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


More emphasis on 










basics 


26 


26 


27 


29 


More practical 










instruction 


14 


15 


12 


9 


More vocational 










classes 


1 1 


13 


10 


5 


Raise academic 










standards 


8 


8 


7 


7 


3realer variety of 










classes 


5 


5 


5 


3 


More computer 










courses 


4 


4 


4 


3 


More math courses 


3 


2 


6 


7 


More foreign language 


3 


3 


4 


2 


Upgrade textbooks 


3 


3 


4 


" 


Stress religion more 


3 


2 




2 


More English courses 


2 


2 


2 


7 


More science courese 


2 


2 


3 


9 


Remove sex 










education 


1 


1 


1 


2 


More for gifted 










students 


1 


1 


1 


2 


More arts 


1 


1 


2 




Better college 










preparation 


1 


1 


2 




Add health classes 


1 


1 






Miscellaneous 


5 


5 


6 


11 


Don*t know 


7 


7 


8 


2 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
*Less than one-half of 1% 



Selection of Books for School Use 

In recent years many communities in the U.S. have been 
involved in controversies over the books that are selected 
for class use and for the school library. The question arises 
as to whu h group — teachers, parents, school administra- 
tors, or sch j<)l boards - should have the most influence in 
the selection process. 

Findings from Ihe 1982 survey indicate that, if the pub- 
lic's views were followed, teachers would have the most in- 
fluence. Parents, who are the ones who usually initiate legal 
action to remove books from school libraries, do not think 
that they themselves should have the most influence in book 
selection. 

The question and the findings: 

Who do you feel should have the most influence in the selec- 
tion of books for use in public school classrooms and school 
libraries — the parents, the school board, the teachers, or the 
principals and school administrators? 



Those who said that they thought the curriculum needs to 
be changed were asked the following question. 

In what ways do you feel it needs to be changeH? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Teachers 


42 


41 


45 


51 


Parents 


18 


19 


15 


14 


Principals atid school 










administrators 


15 


14 


16 


17 


School boards 


13 


13 


13 


8 


Don't know 


12 


13 


11 


10 
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Parents' College Hopes and Plans for Their Children 

The importance that parents attach to a college education 
is reflected in their hopes and plans for their children. In 
1982, a total of 87% of all parents with children enrolled 
in the public schools said that they hoped their children would 
go on to college. 

As Gallup notes, these were only hopes. When parents 
were asked (in the case of their eldest child) whether he or 
she would actually attend college, the figure dropped to 57% 
in the case of public school parents. For parents of children 
who attended nonpublic schools, the comparable figure was 
67%. 

Gallup observed that the increasing cost of a college edu- 
cation would almost certainly reduce further the number ac- 
tually entering college unless a vigorous campaign were 
waged to induce students to continue their education beyond 
high school. 

When parents were asked why they wanted their children 
to go to college, better job opportunities and a better mcome 
far outweighed other reasons. The nonfinancial, nonmateri- 
alistic reasons for continuing one's education had obviously 
not influenced the thinking of most Americans. 

The first question and the findings: 

Would you like to have your eldest child go on to college af- 
ter graduating from high school? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Public 
School 
Parents 
%k 

87 

5 
6 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 

64 

6 
10 



Reasons Offered for Attending College 

More job opportunities/better mcome 
Need more education today to cope 

with problems 
Have a better life 

College allows more time to mature 
Miscellaneous 



48% 

27 
20 
4 
11 



(Total equals more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 

The second question and the findings: 
Do you thinlc he/she will go to college? 





Public 


Nonpublic 




School 


School 




Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Yes 


57 


67 


No 


19 


15 


Don't know 


24 


18 



Private Schools Versus Public Schools 

A question in the 1982 suivey asked pa.cnts of children 
enrolled in the public schools which they would prefer, public 



schook or private schools, if the private schools were tui- 
tion free. 

The findings indicate that nearly half of those who then 
sent their children to public schools would have chosen pri- 
vate schools under the conditions specified. 

Those parents who selected the private schools over the 
public schools were asked to explain their choice. The rea- 
son offered most often was that private schools have a '^higher 
standard of education.** "Discipline** received the next highest 
number of mentions, followed by "individual attention,** 
"smaller class size,** "better curriculum," and "better quality 
of teachers.** 

The question: 

Suppose you could send your eldest child to ^ piivat<» school, 
tuition free. Which would you prefer ^ to send him or her to a 
private school or to a public school? 

Public School 
Parents 

Private school 45 
Public school 47 
Don't know 6 



Why do you say that? 

Reasons for preferring private school 

Higher standards of education 

Better discipline 

More individual attention 

Smaller class size 

Better curriculum 

Quality of teachers 

Religious/morat reasons 

Parents have more input 

Miscellaneous 

Don't know 



Public School 
Parents 
% 

26 
27 
21 
17 
12 
11 

5 

3 
10 

1 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 

At the time this question was asked, Congress was con- 
sidering proposals that would have given parents tuition tax 
credits if they sent their chil^-en to private schools. Had any 
of the proposals been enacied into law, important changes 
would have occurred in both public and private education. 
In reporting the above findings, the Kappan editor was care- 
ful to note that no tuition tax credit proposal before Con- 
gress guaranteed tuition. Hence answers should not be 
construed as supporting the tax credit idea. It seems likely 
that many respondents, in indicating a preference for pri- 
vate schools, had in mind elite, expensive schools not realisti- 
cally available to them under any of the tax credit proposals. 

Teacher Burnout 

In education circles of the early Eighties, "burnout** was 
offered as the reason why so many teachers were leaving 
the profession The committee that selected questions to be 
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included in the 1982 survey thought it would be enhghten- 
ing to discover the publics views as to why this was hap- 
pening. Nine reasons were presented on a card, and 
respondents were asked to select three of them. 

The reason selected by the greatest number of respondents 
was ^'discipline problems in the schools." The reason elected 
by the next highest number of respondents was "low teacher 
salaries." The most instructive answers should come from 
parents of children attending school. DiscipHne ranked even 
higher with this group than with those who had no children 
attending school. Otherwise, opinions across subgroups were 
very much the same. 

The question and the findings: 

Public school teachers are leaving the classroom In great num- 
bers. Here are some reasons that are sometimes given. Which 
three of these do you thinic are the main reasons why teachers 
are leaving their )obs? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 




% 


Discipline problems 










m the schools 


63 


59 


70 


74 


Low teacher salaries 


52 


49 


59 


53 


Students are unmoti- 










vated/uninterested 










in school 


37 


39 


31 


40 


Parents don't support 










teachers 


37 


37 


39 


35 


Parents are not 










interested m 










children's progress 


25 


26 


21 


23 


Lack of public finan- 










cial support for 










education 


24 


23 


27 


17 


Low standing of 










teaching as a 










profession 


15 


16 


13 


17 


Difficulty of 










advancement 


14 


13 


15 


14 


Outstanding teacher 










performance goes 










unrewarded 


13 


14 


13 


18 


Don't know 


4 


5 


2 


2 
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Settling Teacher Strikes 

In 1982, as in 1975, the public strongly supported com- 
pulsory arbitration as a way to settle teacher strikes. 

Complete agreement existed on this point amon*; all ma- 
jor groups in the population. The highest vote in favor of 
compulsory arbitration was recorded among individuals with 
a college education. 

Resultsof the 1982 survey shewed 79% in favor of com- 
pulsory arbitration. In 1975 the comparable figure was 84%. 
It should \c noted that slightly more people say they have 
no opinioi" on this proposal in 1982 than did so in the 1975 
study. 

The question and the findings. 

In case an agreement cannot be reached between a teacher 
union (or association) and the school board, would you favor or 
oppose a plan that would require the dispute to be settled by 
the decision of an arbitrator or a panel acceptable to both the 
union and school board? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













Favor 


79 


76 


84 


90 


Oppose 


7 


6 


6 


5 


Don't know 


14 


16 


10 


5 



Chapter 16 
The Fifteenth Annual Poll, 1983 



Events of the Year in Education 

Reform! Reform! This w?.s the embattled cry of educators 
and lawmakers throughout the year. They issued learned 
reports, documents, and books to show why and how. 

Twenty-seven major reports calling for change and im- 
provement in the nation's schools and colleges were released 
by national commissions, foundations, and study groups. In 
addition, 112 state-level task forces prepared documents 
detailing the reforms needed in particular states and their 
school districts. 

First (in date of release) and foremost (in influence) was A 
Nation at Risk, released in April by the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education. In preparation for more than two 
years by the U.S. Department of Education, this report im- 
mediately became front-page and prime-tmie news across the 
nation. Its influence persisted long after publication. 

"We are a nation at risk," and "^a rising tide of mediocrity'' 
- two phrases from the report's preamble - passed into the 
language. 

The report urged that high school graduation requirements 
be strengthened with the **Five New Basics": four years of 
English, three years of mathematics three years of science, 
three years of social studies, and one-half year of computer 
science. The report also called for at least two years of for- 
eign language. Other recommendations were: 

• More adequate class time must be devoted to the Five 
New Basics by adopting a seven-hour school day and 
a 200- to 220-day school year. 

• Schools must adopt more rigorous standards of student 
achievement and higher-than-ever expectations. Grades 
must be indicators of subject-matter mastery Four-year 
colleges and universities must raise their admissions 
requirements. 

• The preparation of teachers must be improved and those 
already on the job must be rewarded more adequately. 

With unprecedented unanimity, national and state educa- 
tion associations welcomed the report, some with the hope 
that more federal aid might come to support the commis- 
sion's recommendations. Neither the White House nor the 
U.S. Department of Education encouraged such hopes. Edu- 
cation Secretary Terrel H. Bell declared time and again that 
the reforms must be carried out by state and local education 
agencies. Soon after the report's release. Bell announced that 
40 states had created commissions to implement the report's 
recommendations and that "uncounted" school districts were 
similarly inspired. 

The year's next major development was "a rising tide of 
school reports** dealing with the high school, improvement 



of science and mathematics instruction, need for increased 
use of technology in the classroom, the condition of teachers 
and teaching, and the r^^lation of schools to economic growth. 

High School, writt>in by Ernest L. Boyer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, acclaimed as 
**the best-written of all the reform reports," was published 
by Harper & Row and almost reached the status of a best- 
seller Two of Boyer's ideas in particular caught the atten- 
tion of readers: 1) that the classroom teacher is the key to 
reform and to the success of any school (for some reason 
none of the oi*^ :r reports recognized this truth); and 2) mas- 
tery of English is the first and most essential goal of educa- 
tion (other reports stressed science, math, and improved 
vocational skills). 

Educating Americans for the Twenty-First Century gained 
wide notice and created serious discussion in scientific and 
business communities and in Congress. It was prepared by 
the National Science Foundation and dealt with *the medi- 
ocre and inadequate instruction in science and mathematics 
plaguing the American schools." Among frequently quoted 
words from the report were: "Alarming numbers of young 
Americans are ill-equipped to work in, contribute to, profit 
from, and enjoy our increasingly technological society. Far 
too many [of our students] emerge from the nation's schools 
with an inadequate groundin;^ in mathematics, science, and 
technology." 

The report urged the creation of a national network of ex- 
emplary schools that would exchange ideas in science and 
math instruction; plus "a vast retraining" of science and math 
teachers for the next 10 years. The network and the retrain- 
ing program, the report said, would cost more than one bil- 
lion dollars a year. The White House discouraged the 
proposals; some in Congress said they were worth studying. 

A third report attracting attention was Action for Excel- 
lence, known as the Hunt Report after its author. Governor 
James B. Hunt Jr. of North Carolina. This document set 
down the following precepts: The United States can be only 
as strong as its capacity to produce. High levels of produc- 
tion depend on technology. And technology depends on a 
skilled and educated people. The nation's schools and col- 
leges must develop the workers, the thinkers, the techniciins, 
and the leaders needed in a technological society. Excellence 
m education, starting with elementary grades, must become 
a national policy to support economic growth. 

• .ly the President of the United States could compete with, 
and at times dominate, the news made * y the reform reports. 
Ronald Reagan did so in 1983, as he crisscrossed the land, 
stumping for his brand of education and his viewj. on educa- 
tional policy. Seldom has a chief executive injected himself 
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so deeply into school issues in one year. He made education 
news, took the headlines, stimulated discussion, and, in the 
cliche of the year, "put education on the national agenda." 
He delivered commencement addresses, spoke at conventions 
of the American Federation of Teachers (avoiding the Na- 
tional Education Association) and of the national PTA, visited 
elementary and secondary schools, lectured to students, and 
accepted honorary degrees. 
At these speaking and photo opportunities, Mr. Reagan: 

• urged parents and school districts "to regain control of 
education"; 

• charged that federal dollars have resulted in a decline 
of educational quality; 

• defended his administration against accusations that it 
cut funds for federally aided school programs; 

• extolled merit pay for teachers as "an important solu- 
tion to what ails teaching"; 

• called on school boards to "return the school curricu- 
lum to the basics"; 

• promoted the use of vouchers and tuition tax credits. 

• repeated demands that Congress enact a constitutional 
amendment permitting prayer in the schools, and 

• asked teachers to assign more homework to students. 

"No mistake about it, 1983 v :is a very special year, be- 
cause after more than a decade of neglect, education became 
a top priority," said Ernest L. Boyer. "Education in Ameri- 
ca is not now being ignored, taken for granted, or mindless- 
ly condemned. Education matters once again." 

Early Reactions to A Nation at Risk 

Interviewing for the 1983 education survey was con- 
ducted only two weeks after A Nation at Risk was released 
to the public by the President's National Commission on 
Excellence in Education in April. At the time, few people 
anticipated the continuing attention that would be given to 
the commission's report. The fact thai it was followed by 
a series of national reports by other agencies, all critical of 
the status quo in education, added to the impact of ^4 Nation 
at Risk, A national debate was begun that has not yet 
subsided. 

Prescient or not, poll planners made an effort at that early 
date to measure the impact of A Nation at Risk, Gallup found 
that only 28% of those interviewed in ihe national sample 
had heard of or read about the report. Of this group, 79% 
could cite some of the facts and conclusions of the report. 
In short, at the time of the survey, the report had reached 
an audience of approximately one person in five in the U.S. 
adult population. This fact led Gallup to conclude that the 
commission s report had not substantially changed the views 
of the public about public education. One reason for this, 
he surmised, was the fact that the public already agreed with 
many of the commissioki's main conclusions. 



The "informed" group of respondents was asked if, in 
general, they agreed or disagreed with the conclusions of 
the report. Nearly nine in 10 did agree with the findings of 
the commission. To get some indication of the sentiments 
of those who had not read the report and were not aware 
of its conclusions, Gallup s interviewers asked this group 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the finding that "the 
quality of education in the U.S. public schools is only fair 
and not improving." This group, as in the case of the in- 
formed group, expressed overwhelming agreement with that 
conclusion. 

The question and the findings* 

Have you heard or read anything about the recent report of 
the President's Nationai Comniission on Exceiience In Edu- 
cation? 

No Pubiic Nonpubiic 
Nationai Chiidren School Schooi 
Totals in Schooi Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


28 


27 


31 


29 


No 


68 


69 


65 


69 


Don't know 


4 


4 


4 


2 



The question asked of the informed group only and the 
findings 

in generai, do you agree or disagree with the report's con- 
clusions? 

No Pubiic Nonpubiic 
Nationai Chiidren Schooi School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Agree 


87 


87 


84 


90 


Disagree 


8 


8 


9 


10 


Don't know 


5 


5 


7 





The question asked of the uninformed group only and the 
^ dinjs* 

The Commission concluded that the quality of education in 
the U.S. public schools is only fair and not improving. Do you 
aqree with this opinion or disagree? 

No Public Nonpubiic 

National Chiidren School School 

Totals In Schooi Parents Parents 

% % % % 

Agree 74 74 77 77 

Disagree 13 12 15 10 

No opinion 13 14 8 13 

1983 Rating of the Public Schools 

The public's rating of the local public schools in 1983 reg- 
istered the sharpest drop of any year since 1974, when this 
question w^. instituted. In 1974, 48% gave local public 
schools a rating of A or B. In 1983, the comparable figure 
was 31%. (The 1974 ratings were: A, 18%, B, 30%; C, 
21%; D, 6%; FAIL, 5%; and Dont know. 20%). 

More significant, perhaps, was the rating given their lo- 
cal public schools by parents with children attending public 
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145 



schools. In 1974, 64% of these parents gave the schools their 
children attend :d an A or B rating. In 1983, the comparable 
figure was 42 % . 
The question and the findings: 

Students are often given the grades A, B. C, D, and FAIL to 
denote quality of their work. Suppose the public schools 
themseii s, in this community, were graded in the same way. 
What gra. » would you give the public schools here — A, B, C. 
D, or FAiL? 



By Adults with: 

Children in public 

schools 
Children in nonpublic 

schools 
No children in school 



Fisting of the Local Public Schools 

A B C D FAIL Don't Know 
H % % H % % 



11 31 36 10 



22 
23 



24 
31 



23 
13 



17 
22 



Ratirs of Public Schools Nationally 

Respondents in the survey gave their local schools higher 
ratings than they gave the public schoc. > nationwide. Gal- 
lup said: 

It appears that the report of the National Commission on 
lExcellence in Education had some influence on the ratings 
of the public schools nationally. Those respondents who were 
familiar with the findings of the report were more cntical 
of U S schools than wps the public at large. 

But >ne must also consider the possibil ty that those in- 
dividi al:i who were already strongly critical of the schools 
would be more likely than others to pay attention to media 
reports say.ng that "the educational foundations of our soci- 
ety are presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrit> 

Only 12% of the group familiar with the Commission re- 
port gave the public schools nationally a rating of A or B; 
at the same time, 30% gave them a rating of D or Fail. By 
contrast, 19% of the general public gave the schools a rat- 
ing of A or B, and 22% gave them a rating of D or Fail. 

The question and the findings* 

How sbout the public schools in the nstion as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public schools nationally — A, B, C, 
0. or FAIL? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


H 


% 


A rating 


2 


2 


3 


2 


B rating 


17 


17 


16 


14 


C rating 


38 


38 


42 


35 


D rating 


16 


15 


17 


18 


FAIL 


6 


6 


6 


7 


Oom know 


21 


22 


16 


24 




A B 


C D 


FAIL Don't Know 




% % 


% % 




% 


Public schools in this 










community 


6 25 


32 13 




17 


Public schools )n the 










nation 


2 1/ 


38 16 


6 


21 



How Parents of Public School Children Rate 
Various Aspects of Their Schooling 

The consultants who planned the questions included in the 
1983 survey thought it would be instructive if parents of chil- 
dren in the public schools were to rate various aspects of 
their children's schooling, in addition to rating the schools 
overall. Listed here, in order of favorable votes (A and B), 
are the 11 aspects of schooling rated. 

The question and the findings: 

Using the A, B, C, D, and FAIL scale again, please grade the 
public schools In this community for each of the following. 





A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don't Know 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




The physical plants 














and facilities 


30 


35 


21 


5 


2 


7 


The curriculum, that is, 














the subjects offered 


24 


37 


25 


4 


3 


7 


The handling of extra- 














curricular activities 














— sports, theater. 














etc 


?0 


33 


26 


8 


4 


9 


Books and instructional 














npatenals 


19 


33 


32 


6 


2 


8 


Quality of teaching 


13 


35 


29 


12 


4 


7 


Education students get 


14 


32 


29 


15 


4 


6 


The way schools are 














administered 


11 


28 


29 


17 


8 


7 


Preparing students for 














collecjo 


12 


26 


27 


17 


4 


14 


The way discipline ts 














handled 


11 


21 


22 


20 


19 


7 


Preparing for jobs those 














students not planning 














to go to college 


7 


19 


29 


20 


9 


16 


Behavior of students 


5 


19 


27 


19 


22 


8 



Major Problems Confronting the 
Public Sciiools in 1983 

When respondents in the 1983 survey were asked to name 
the biggest problems facing their local public schools, the 
ansv""'' were quite similar to those recorded in earlier sur- 
vey e top four problems cited continued to be "dis- 
cipl., . * ""use of drug^, "poor curriculum/poor standards," 
and ck of proper financial support " Parents who had chil- 
dren attending public schools cited the same four problems 
and in the same order as the public at large. 

Although discipline continued to be regarded as the 
number-one problem, the frequency with which other prob- 
lems or concerns were expressed had changed. For exam- 
ple, "integration/busing" and "lack of proper facilities" were 
named frequently in earlier surveys; they were far down the 
list of major concerns in 1983. 

Because discipline is so frequently cited as a major prob- 
lem m the public schools, tiie survey sought to shjd further 
light on underlying causes ot the p<.Tceived lack of discipline. 
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The question and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 




% 


Lack of aisciplin6 


25 


23 


29 


31 


Us6 of drugs 




1 7 


20 


16 


Poor curricuium/poor 










standards 


14 


14 


14 


19 


Lack of proper 










financial suppport 


1 J 


1 d 


1 7 


8 


Difficulty getting good 










teachers 


8 


8 


9 


7 


Teachers' lack of 










interest 


8 


9 


6 


9 


Parents' lack of 










interest 


6 


6 


9 


5 


integration/busmg 


c 
0 


0 


o 
O 


4 


Pupils' lack of 










interest/truancy 


5 


6 


4 


1 


Moral standards 


4 


4 


4 


6 


Drinking/alcoholism 


3 


3 


4 


5 


Large schools/ 










overcrowding 


3 


2 


5 


6 


Lack of respect for 










teachers/other 










students 


J 


9 


2 


6 


Mismanagement of 










funds 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Problems with 










administration 


1 


2 


1 


■ 


Cnme/vandalism 


1 




1 




Teachers' strikes 


1 




1 


6 


Communication 










problems 


1 




2 


1 


Lack of proper 










facilities 


1 




1 


3 


Parental involvement with 










school activities 


1 




1 


1 


Lack of needed 










teachers 


1 




2 


1 


Fighting 


1 






1 


Non-English-speaking 










students 


1 




1 




Government inter- 










ference 


1 






1 


There are no 










problems 


1 




3 


1 


Miscellaneous 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Don't Vnow/ 










n «. nswer 


16 


19 


7 


15 



(Rgurt''. add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
*Less ti.an one-half of 1% 



Why Is There a Discipline Problem? 

A card listing 1 1 reasons for lack of discipline was hand- 
ed to each respondent included m the survey and this ques- 
tion was asked: 

Many people say that discipline is one of the major problems 
of the public schools today. Would you please look over this list 
and te me which reasons you think are most important to ex- 
plain why there is a discipline problem? 



Gailup said, "Those identified with the public schools can 
take comfort from the fact that the chief blame is laid on 
the home, with disrespect for law and order throughout so- 
ciety ranking second in frequency of mention. 

The percentage of votes given each of the 1 1 statements 
was as follows, listed according to frequency cf mention: 

1. Lack of discipline in the home (72%). 

2. Lack of respect for law and authority throughout so- 
ciety (54%). 

3. Students who are constant troublemakers often can t 
be removed from school (42%). 

4. Some teachers are not properly trained to deal with 
discipline problems (42%). 

5. The courts have made school administrators so cau- 
tious that they don't deal severely with student mis- 
behavior (41%). 

6. Viewing television programs that emphasize crime 
and violence (39%). 

7. Punishment is too lenient (39%). 

8. Decline in the teaching of good manners (37%). 

9. Te jhers themselves do not command respect (36%). 
10 Failure on the part of teachers to make classroom 

work more interesting (31%). 
11. One-parent families (26%). 



Voting on Tax Increases 

Gallup said 

Although only a minority of the respondents (39%) say 
that they would vole lo raise school taxes at this lime, the 
report of the National Commission may help persuade more 
citizens lo favor a tax increase Those familiar with the re- 
port favor raising taxes by a margin of 48% to 46% 

The question and the findings: 

Suppose the k>cal public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this *ime, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes ?or this 
purpose? 

Financial Support of the Public Schools 





Favor 


Opposed to 






Raising 


Raising 


Don't 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


Taxes 


Taxes 


Know 




% 


% 


% 


1983 survey 


39 


52 


9 


1981 survey 


30 


60 


10 


1972 survey 


36 


56 


8 


1971 survey 


40 


52 


8 


1970 survey 


37 


56 


7 


1969 survey 


45 


49 


6 




Favor 


Opposed to 




198? Survey 


Raising 


Raising 


Don't 


Taxes 


Taxes 


Know 




% 


% 


% 


Parents of children attending 






public school 


48 


45 


7 


Parents of children attending 






nonpublic school 


40 


55 


5 


Adults with no children 








in school 


36 


53 


11 
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Further breakdowns 








Favor 


Opposed to 






Raising 


Raising 


Don't 




Taxes 


Taxes 


Know 










NATIONAL TOTALS 


39 


52 


9 


Sex 








Men 


40 


51 


9 


Women 


37 


53 


10 


Race 








White 


37 


54 


9 


Non white 


50 


40 


10 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


46 


44 


10 


30 to 49 years 


44 


48 


8 


50 years and over 


28 


62 


10 


Community size 








1 million and over 


38 


51 


11 


500,000 — 999,999 


50 


42 


8 


50,000 — 499.999 


44 


48 


8 


2,500 — 49.999 


31 


59 


10 


Under 2.500 


33 


57 


10 


Central City 


44 


48 


8 


Education 








Grade school 


24 


70 


6 


High school 


3: 


55 


10 


College 


49 


41 


10 


Region 








East 


31 


60 


9 


Midwest 


35 


57 


8 


South 


40 


48 


12 


West 


53 


39 


8 



The Voucher System 

In 1983, for the first time in this survey series, a clear majori- 
ty (51 %) favored the idea of the voucher system - a plan 
whereby the federal government would allot a certain amount 
of money for the education of each child, regardless of wheth- 
er the child attended a public, parochial, or independent 
school. Significantly, public school parents favored the 
voucher system by a margin of 48% to 41 % 

Support for the voucher system represented a subf^tantial 
shift in the publi 's attitude Between 1970 (when the question 
was first asked) and 1981, the idea elicited a mixed recep- 
tion In 1970 a slightly higher percentage opposed the idea 
than favored it. This was also true in 1971 a the 1981 survey 
those in favor held a slight majority over those opposed. 

The question and the findings: 

in some nations, the government allots a certain amount of 
money for each child for his or her education. The parents can 
then send the child to any public, parochial, or private school 
they choose. This is called the "voucher system." Would you 
like to see such an idea adopted in ihis country? 

No Public Nonpublic 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor voucher system 


51 


51 


48 


64 


Oppose voucher 










system 


36 


37 


41 


30 


No opinion 


11 


12 


11 


6 
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NATIONAL TOTALS Favor Oppose No Opinion 

% % % 

1970 survey 43 46 11 

1971 survey 38 44 18 
1981 survey 43 41 16 
1983 survey 51 38 11 



Promotion Based on Examinations 

Promotion from grade to grade based on examinations and 
not "sociaP promotion was favored by a substantial majori- 
ty of the 1983 survey respondents. This view was shared by 
parents of schoolchildren and by those who had no children 
in school - and by almost the same percentages. 

The question and the findings: 

In your opinion, should children be promoted from grade to 
grade only if they can pass examinations? 

No Public Nonpublic 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


75 


75 


73 


71 


No 


20 


19 


23 


27 


Don't know 


5 


6 


4 


2 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1983 




1978 






% 




% 


Yes 




75 




68 


No 




20 




27 


Don't know 




5 




5 



National Test Scores Used for Comparison Purposes 

The results of the question about the use of national tests 
as a way of judging the local schools revealed once again 
the public's faith in tests and, at the same time, the public's 
desire to have another measure of the quality of education 
in their own local schools 

One important proviso should be added, however. Earli- 
er survey reports pointed out that comparisons should take 
full account of the composition of the school population. 
Comparisons are only valid if the local school population 
reflects the national p{)pulation Schools that draw students 
from poor neighborhoods where parents have had little edu- 
cation and where language barriers exist obviously cannot 
be expected to achieve the same levels of test scores as 
schools in high-income communities. 

The question: 

Wo' d you like to see the students in the local schools be giv- 
en national tests, so that their educational achievement could 
be compared with students in other communities? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Yes 


75 


72 


80 


79 


No 


17 


17 


16 


18 


Don't know 


8 


11 


4 


3 



NATIONAL TOTALS 


1983 


1971 


1970 






% 


% 


Yes 


75 


70 


75 


No 


17 


21 


16 


Don't know 


6 


9 


9 



Too Much or Too Little Schoolwork for Students? 

Are students in elementary schools or high schools made 
to work too hard? Widespread agreement existed on this is- 
sue in 1983 among parents of schoolchildren and those with- 
out children in the public schools. 

Two-thirds of all respondents, in both the case of elemen- 
tary school children and of high school students, agreed that 
the workload given students was too light. An earlier sur- 
vey of students found that students themselves say that they 
are not given enough homework. 

A significant change had taken place since the 1975 sur- 
vey, when the same questions were asked of the public. \i 
that time 49 % said that students in elementary school were 
not required to work hard enough. In 1983 the percentage 
had increased to 61%. In 1975, 54% said that high school 
students were not required to work hard enough; in 1983 
that percentage was 65%. 

The first question and the findings: 

In general, do you think ehmentary school children In the pub- 
lic schools here are made to work oo hard In school and on 
homework, or not hard enough? 







Nc 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Chilclren 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too hard 


4 


3 


6 


4 


Not hard enoiigh 


61 


62 


60 


70 


About nght amount 


19 


15 


27 


16 


Don't know 


16 


20 


7 


10 


The second question and the findings 






What about students in the public high school here 


— in gener- 


al, are they required to work too hard or not hard enough? 






No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too hard 


3 


3 


4 




Not hard enough 


65 


66 


63 


69 


About nght amount 


12 


11 


14 


9 


Don't l<now 


20 


20 


19 


22 



Increasmg the Length of the School Year 

Although more individuals opposed than approved increas- 
ing me length of the sch(x>l year in their communities by one 
month, more respondents favored a 10-month school year 
in this year's survey than in 1982. Moreover, those who were 
familiar with the report of the National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education were strongly in favor of such a change 
More of those parents with children in nonpublic sch(K)]s ap- 
proved than disapproved of extending the school year In- 



dividuals who had no children attending school showed the 
least enthusiasm for increasing the school year from the cur- 
rent average of 180 days. 
The question and the findings: 

In some nations, students attend school as many as 240 days 
a year as compared to about 180 days in the U*S. How Jo you 
"bout extending the public school year In this community 
L7 30 d&vs, making the school year about 210 days or 10 montns 
Ir ng? Do you favor or oppose this idea? 



Favor 
Oppose 
Don't know 

NATIONAL TOTALS 

Favor 
Oppose 
Don't know 



National 
Totals 

% 
40 
49 
11 



Nc 
Children 
In School 

% 
39 
47 
14 

1983 
% 
40 
49 
11 



Public 
School 
Parents 
% 

43 

52 
5 



N 



fblic 
Scjol 
Parents 

% 
50 
44 
6 



1982 
% 

37 
53 
10 



Lengthe.iing the School Day by One Hour 

The same general pattern of opinion regarding the length- 
ening of the school year by one month was found when 
respondents were asked about lengthening the school day by 
one hour. Younger persons were most opposed to such a 
change, as ^ lOse who lived in small communities and 
those who lived in the Midwest and South. Those most in 
favor tended to be nonwhites and residents of the West. 

The question and the findmgs: 

How rJo you feel about extending the school day in the public 
schools in this community by one hour? Do you favor or oppose 
this idea? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


41 


42 


40 


46 


Oppose 


46 


46 


54 


40 


Don't know 


11 


12 


6 


14 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1983 




1982 






% 




% 


havor 




41 




37 


Oppose 




46 




55 


Dnn't know 




11 




6 



Further breakdowns 



NATIONAL TOTALS 
Sex 

Men 
Women 

Race 

White 
Nonwhite 



Favor 
% 
41 

43 
40 

40 

52 



Oppose 
48 

45 

50 

49 

36 



Don't Know 
% 
11 

12 
10 

11 
10 
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Favor 


Oppose 


Don't Know 






% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


41 


48 


11 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


36 


56 


8 


30 to 49 years 


42 


50 


8 


50 years and ov«r 


45 


39 


16 


Community size 








1 million and over 


47 


43 


10 


500,000 " 999,999 


46 


44 


10 


50,000 — 499,999 


48 


43 


9 


2,500 — 49,999 


37 


49 


14 


Under 2,500 


30 


57 


13 


Central City 


48 


42 


10 


Education 








Grade school 


41 


38 


21 


IHigh school 


38 


52 


10 


College 


46 


46 


8 


Region 








East 


46 


45 


9 


Midwest 


37 


53 


10 


South 


33 


52 


15 


West 


53 


37 


10 



Satisfaction of Parents with Subjects Taught 

Parents who were sending their children to nonpublic 
schools were more satisfied with the teaming that took place 
there - and with the general curriculum - than were par- 
ents who were sending their children to the public schools 
The difference was not great, however, and a high degree 
of satisfaction was foui:d among both groups. Both groups 
had registered some decline in satisfaction with the general 
curriculum since 1973. 

The question and the findings: 



Do you think your child is learning the things yo** Iselievr he 
or she should be learning? 





Public 


Nonpublic 




School 


School 




r jfents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Yes 


74 


82 


No 


20 


9 


Don't know 


6 


9 




Public School Parents 




1983 


1973 






% 


Yes 


74 


81 


No 


20 


14 


Don't know 


6 


5 



Subjects the Public Would Require in High School 

In 1983» majority of the American public wanted high 
schools to require courses in mathematics and English, 
regardless of whether students planned to continue their edu- 
cation in college or to get jobs following graduation. For 
those students who planned to go on to college, the public 
wanted required courses in history /U.S government. 

Er|o5o 



science, business, and foreign language. For those who 
planned to end their education with high school, the public 
would require vocational training, business, history/U.S. 
government, and science. 

Those respondents who would require a foreign language 
were asked, "Which foreign language(s)?" The preferred lan- 
guage, by a large margin, was Spanish, followed by French 
and German, in that order. A surprising number of parents 
with children in school (12%) would have required that the 
Russiar ' iguage be taught. 

The aestion and the findings: 

Would you look over this card which lists high school subjects. 
If you were the one to decide, what subjects would you require 
every public high school student who plans to go on to co//ege 
to take? 





1983 


1981 




% 


% 


Mathematics 


92 


94 


English 


88 


91 


History/U S government 


78 


83 


Science 


76 


76 


Business 


55 


60 


Foreign language 


50 


54 


Health education 


43 


47 


Physical edura^ion 


41 


44 


Vocational r^ir-'og 


32 


34 


Art 


19 


28 


Music 


1R 


26 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple responses ) 



The second question and the findings: 

What about those public high school students who do not plan 
to go to collage when they graduate? Which courses would you 
require them to take? 





1983 


1981 




% 


% 


Mathematics 


87 


91 


English 


83 


89 


Vocational training 


74 


64 


Business 


65 


75 


Historv/U S government 


63 


71 


Science 


53 


58 


Health education 


4k 


46 


Physical education 


40 


43 


Fore jn language 


19 


21 


Art 


16 


20 


Music 


16 


20 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple responses ) 



The final question (asked of those who would require for- 
eign language for high school graduates) and the findings: 



What foreign language or languages should be required 







No 


Puuiic 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Spanish 


56 


58 


54 


44 


French 


34 


35 


32 


34 


German 


16 


16 


14 


20 


Latin 


8 


6 


11 


12 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Russian 


8' 


7 


12 


7 


Japanese 


6 


6 


5 


7 


Other 


4 


4 


5 


10 


Don't know 


24 


23 


21 


30 



(Figures add to rr.ore than 100% because of mutliple responses ) 

Instruction in Special Areas 

In addition tc traditional school subjects, the public in 1983 
wanted the schools to give special instruction in many other 
fields, presumably because other institutions, including the 
home, had not been notably successful in dealing with these 
areas of instruction. This was especially true in the case of 
education about the abuse of drugs and alcohol. 

More than seven in 10 adults would have required driver 
education. A majority approved of required instruction in 
the use of computers, as well as training in parenting. 

The 1983 survey included several additional subject areas; 
all of these except the dangers of nuclear war were approved 
by a slight majority. 

The question and the findings: 

In addition to regular courses, high schools offer Instruction 
In other areas. As I read off these areas, one at a time, would 
you tell me whether you feel this Instruction should be required 
or should not be required for all high school students? 



Drug abuse 
Alcohol abuse 
Driver education 
Computer training 
Parenting/parent training 
Dangers of nuclear waste* 
Race relations* 
Communism/socialism' 
Dangers of nuclear war* 



Should 

Be 
Required 

% 
81 
76 
72 
72 
58 
56 
56 
51 
46 



Should 
Not Be 
Required 

% 
14 

1C 
23 
21 
32 
33 
33 
38 
42 



No 
Opinion 
% 

5 
6 
5 
7 

10 
11 
11 
11 
12 



*These topics were not included m the 1981 survey 



Drug abuse 
Alcohol abuse 
Driver education 
Computer training 
Parenting/parent training 



Should Be Required 

1983 1981 

% % 

81 82 

76 78 

72 71 

72 43 

58 64 



Availability of Computers in the Schools 

In 1983, computers were available to students in a sur- 
prisingly large number of U.S. schools. Nearly half of the 
parents of children attending the public schools and the non- 
public schools said that these schools had computers that their 



children could use. And eight in 10 of the parents with chil- 
dren in schools that did not have computers said they would 
like to have computers available for their children. 

Schools in the East and in the Midwest were much more 
likely to have computers available to students than were 
schools in the West and South. 

The question and the findings* 

Does the school your child attends have a computer that stu- 
dents can use? Nonpublic 

School Parents 
% 
47 
33 
20 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Public 
School Parents 
% 
45 
32 
23 



The following question was asked of those whose children 
do not have access to a computer in school: 

Would you like the school ycur child attends to install a com- 
puter that students could use? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Public 
School Parents 
% 
81 
10 



Nonpublic 
School Parents 
% 
56 
30 
14 



The Public Appraises Its Knowledge 
of the Local Schools 

Although there had been a slight increase in the number 
of individuals throughout the U.S. who said they knew "quite 
a lot" or "some" about their local schools, the fact remains 
that mce than a third said that they knew "very little" or 
"nothing" about them in 1983. In the 14-year span between 
1969 and 1983, the increase in the number who said they 
knew "quite a lot" was only four percentage points. 

These percentages indicate that the public relations efforts 
of schools had not been very successful in reaching mem- 
bers of the public who did not have children attending the 
schools but who, nevertheless, could and did vole in school 
bond elections. 

The question and the findings 
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How much do you know about the local schools — 


quite a lot, 


some, or very little? 


No Public 


Nonpublic 


National 


Children School 


School 


Totals 


;n School Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


Quite a lot 22 


19 31 


21 


Some 42 


38 55 


47 


Very little 29 


34 13 


24 


Nothing 7 


9 1 


8 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


1983 


1969 




% 


% 


Quite a lot 


22 


18 


Some 


42 


40 


Very little 


29 


42 


Nothing 


7 
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What Is the Best Waj to Reach the Public 
with Information About the School 

In 1983, members of the public who did not have chil- 
dren attending the local public schools said that their best 
source of information about the schools was the local news- 
paper. Parents with children in the public schools got most 
of their information from their own children. 

The question and the findings: 

What are the sources of Information you use to Judge the qual- 
ity of schools in your locai community; that is, where do you get 
your information about the schools? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 


information 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


Sources 


Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Newspapers 


42 


44 


37 


51 


Students 


36 


26 


59 


30 


Parents of students 


29 


24 


41 


33 


Other adults 


27 


25 


28 




School board/faculty 


24 


19 


36 


23 


Radio and/or television 


19 


22 




13 


Personal experience 


B 


7 


8 


9 


Other 


A 


3 


5 


2 


Undesignated 


7 


9 


1 


4 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of mutliple responses ) 



Sources of Information 





1983 


1973 




% 


% 


Newspapers 


42 


38 


Students 


36 


43 


Parents of students 


29 


33 


Other adults 


27 


23 


School t)oard/faculty 


24 


33 


Radio and/or television 


19 


20 


Personal experience 


8 




PTA 




3 


Other 


4 


12 


Undesignated 


7 


4 


(Figures add to more than 1 00% becaijs 


9 of multiple responses ) 



The Public's Involvement with the Local Schools 

When citizens included in the 1983 survey were asked 
about their involvement with the local schools, their answers 
indicated that the schools nationally were failing to reach a 
large segment of the adult population. In fact, more than half 
of those with no children in school said that they have had 
no direct contactor relationship with their local schools since 
the opening c ^ school in September (the question was asked 
in May). This may help explain why more than 40% - in 
answer to another question - said that they know little or 
nothing about the local schools. 

The question and the findings 



Received any news- 

ietter, pamphlet, or 

any othf^r material 

telling v/hat the 

local public schools 

are doing 32 
Attended a local pub- 
lic school athletic 

ev<int 25 
Attended a school play 

or concert in any 

local public school 24 
Met with any teachers 

Of administrators in 

the local pubhc 

school about your 

own child 21 
Attended a PTA 

meeting 14 
Attended any meeting 

dealing with the 

local public school 

situation 10 
Attended a school 

board meeting 8 
Written any letter to 

the school board, 

newspaper, or any 

other organization 

about the local 

school situation 4 
None of the above 43 
Jon't know 4 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School 



Public Nonpublic 
School School 
Parents Parents 



22 



18 



3 
56 
4 



58 
42 
42 

62 
36 

18 

16 



6 
14 
2 



38 
28 
36 

44 
46 

13 
24 



5 
22 
6 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple responses ) 

Importance of a College Education 

Between 1978 and 1983, the public changed markedly in its 
view about the importance of a college education. Since a 
question about the importance of a college education was first 
asked (1978), the percentage of individuals who said that a 
college education is **very important" had increased from 36% 
to 58 % Those with children attending school were even more 
convinced of the importance of a college education. 

The question and the findings: 

How important Is a college education today — very Important, 
fairly Important, or not too important? 

No Public Nonpublic 



Since September, which of tk., 
self done? 



roilowing, if any, have you your> 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Very important 


58 


57 


60 


60 


Fairly important 


31 


31 


32 


30 


Not too important 


I 


8 


7 


6 


Don't know 




4 


1 


4 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1983 




1978 






% 




% 


Very important 




58 




36 


Fairly important 




31 




46 


Not too important 




8 




16 


Don't know 




3 




2 
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Teaching as a Career 

In five surveys, beginning in 1969, respondents were asked 
if they would like a child of theirs to take up teaching as a 
career In 1983, substantially more respondents were undecid- 
ed than in earlier years. The percentage giving a definite yes 
was slightly lower than in 1981 and substantially lower than 
in 1969, when 75% of all respondents said that they would 
like a child of theirs to take up teaching in the public schools 
as a career. The comparable figure in 1983 was 45%. 

To help explain this marked change, respondents were asked 
why they would, or would not, like a child of theirs to become 
a public school teacher. The answers to this question from 
those who said no, listed in order of frequency of mention, 
were: 1) low pay; 2) discipline problems; 3) unrewarding, 
thankless work; and 4) low prestige of teaching as a profes- 
sion. These who said that they would like a child of theirs 
to enter the teaching profession said that teaching: 1) is a 
worthwhile profession, 2) contributes to society, 3) is a chal- 
lenging job, and 4) can make a real difference in a child's life. 

The question and the findings: 

Would you like to have a child of yours take up teaching in 
the public schools as a career? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


45 


42 


51 


40 


No 


33 


33 


33 


39 


Don't know 


22 


25 


16 


21 



Personal Qualities Most Desired in Teachers 

When respondents were asked in an "open'' question about 
the personal qualities they would look for if they could choose 
their child's teacher, their responses indicated that they would 
seek a model of perfection - someone who is understand- 
ing, patient, friendly, intelligent, and who has a sense of hu- 
mor and high moral character. Farther down the list, the 
public would seek out a person who has the ability to moti- 
vate and inspire children ard possesses enthusiasm for the 
subject being taught. 

The question: 

Suppose you could choose vour child's teachers. Assuming 
they had all had about the same experiences and training, what 
persona/ qualities would you look for? 

The qualities respondents named most often, in order of 
mention: 

1. Ability to communicate, to understand, to relate 

2. Patience 

3. Ability to disciphnc, to be firm and fair 
4 High moral character 

5. Friendliness, good personality, sense of humor 
6 Dedication to teaching profession, enthusiasm 
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7. Ability to inspire, motivate students 

8 Intelligence 

9. Caring about students 

Teachers' Salaries 

About one person in four of those questioned in the 1983 
survey registered no opinion about whether teachers' sala- 
ries were **too high," **too low," or "just about right." Of those 
who did have an opinion, many more said that salaries were 
too low than too high. 

When the "no opinion" group is eliminated and percen- 
tages are based on those with opinions, one can discern a 
sharp recent increase in the number saying that salaries were 
"too low." 

The question: 



Do you think salaries for teachers in this community are too 


high, too low, or just about right? 














No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




*M) 


% 






% 


Tnn hinh 


a 


8 




Q 


5 


Too low 


ob 


33 




Of 


42 


About right 


oi 
oi 


30 




li; 
oa 


32 


No opinion 


Oft 


29 




1 Q 


21 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


1983 


1981 




i9d9 




% 




% 




TO 


Too high 


8 




10 




C. 


Too low 


35 




29 






About right 


31 




41 




43 


No opinion 


26 




20 




22 


NATIONAL TOTALS 












(with "no opinion'' 


1983 


1981 




1969 


group eliminated) 


% 




% 




% 


Too high 


11 




13 




3 


Too low 


47 




36 




42 


About right 


42 




51 




55 


Further breakdowns 














Too 


Too 




About 


Don't 




High 


Low 




Right 


Know 




% 


% 




% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


8 


35 




31 


26 


Sex 












Men 


9 


36 




34 


21 


Women 


7 


33 




30 


30 


Race 












White 


9 


33 




32 


26 


Nonwhite 


4 


42 




28 


26 


Age 












18 to 29 years 


5 


45 




28 


22 


30 to 49 years 


7 


39 




32 


22 


50 years and over 


12 


22 




33 


33 


Community size 












1 million and over 


9 


34 




30 


27 


500,000 — 999,999 


4 


42 




26 


28 


50,000 — 499,999 


6 


39 




30 


25 


2,500 — 49.999 


10 


37 




32 


21 


Under 2.500 


10 


25 




36 


29 


Central city 


7 


43 




28 


22 





Too 


Too 


About 


Don't 




High 


Low 


Right 


Know 




% 






H 


Education 










Grade school 


16 


18 


32 


34 


High school 


8 


31 


33 


28 


College 


5 


45 


29 


21 


Region 










East 


11 


29 


35 


25 


Midwest 


10 


32 


37 


21 


South 


5 


41 


26 


28 


West 


6 


37 


25 


32 







NO 


Public 


Nonpublic 




Naiionai 


Children 


School 


School 




1 otais 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 






tO 


TP 




Quality of work 


61 


61 


61 


64 


Standard scale 


31 


30 


34 


30 


Don't know 


8 


9 


5 


6 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1983 




1970 






H 




H 


Quality of work 




61 




58 


Standard scale 




31 




36 


Don't know 




8 




6 



More Pay for Math and Science Teachers 

In 1983 the public was evenly divided on the question of 
giving higher wages to math and science teachers and to those 
who teach technical and vocational subjects than to teachers 
of other subjects because of the shortage of teachers in these 
fields. When those who had "no opinion" were eliminated, 
however, more respondents said that they favored paying 
these teachers higher wages than that they would oppose such 
a move. Widespread agreement on this question existed 
among persons with children attending public and nonpub- 
lic schools and among ihose who had no children in school. 

The question and the findings: 

Today there Is a shortage of teachers In science, math, tech- 
nical subjects, and vocational subjects. If your local public 
schools needed teachers in these subjects, would you favor or 
oppose paying them higher wages than teachers of other 
subjects? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



H 




% 


% 


50 


50 


49 


45 


35 


34 


41 


38 


15 


16 


10 


17 



Favor paying them 

higher wages 
Oppose 
Don't know 



Merit Pay for Teachers 

In 1983 the public voted nearly two-to-one in favor of merit 
pay for teachers. The percentage favoring merit pay had in 
creased slightly since 19^0, when the same question was 
asked of a similar cross section of U.S. adults. In 1970, 58% 
of the public favored merit pay and 36% favored a standard 
scale. In 1983 the comparable percentages were 61% and 
31%. 

Parents of schoolchildren favored merit pay by almost the 
same mirgin as the general public. Those who were famil- 
iar with the report of the President's Commission were more 
strongly ir favor of merit pay, voting 71% to 25% in favor 
of It. 

The question and the findings: 

Should each teacher be pair* on the basis of the quality of his 
or her work, or should all teachers be paid on a standard-scale 
basis? 



Willingness to Pay More Taxes to Raise 
Educational Standards 

Gallup said, "The report of the President's Commission 
may have a positive effect in helping communities in- 
crease tax revenues for their local public schools — pro- 
vided that such increases are aimed at raising educational 
standards." 

In an earlier question in this 1983 survey, respondents were 
asked if they would vote to raise taxes if their schools claimed 
that they needed much more money. The vote on this ques- 
tion was 39% yes and 53% no Although this represented 
an appreciable increase in the yes vote over 198 1 , it was far 
less than the 58% who said that they would be willing to 
pay more taxes to raise the standard of education through- 
out the nation. 

Gallup said, "Two points need to be borne in mind. First, 
the public would obviously like to have the federal govern- 
ment contribute more to help finance the public schools. And 
second, respondents see a need for raising the educational 
standard throughout the nation." 

The question and the findings: 

Would you be willing to pay more taxes to help raise the stan- 
dard of education in the United States? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


Schooi 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




H 




% 


% 


Yes 


58 


54 


70 


57 


No 


33 


35 


24 


38 


Dcn't know 


9 


11 


6 


5 



Looking Ahead to the Year 2000: Changes That the 
Public Foresees in the Educational System 

Many suggestions for improving the education system were 
presented to respondents in this survey to determine what 
chance they thought these suggestions had of being carried 
out between 1983 and the year 2000. 

Those respondents who were familiar with the report of 
the President's Commission differed little in their views from 
those who had children attending the public and nonpublic 
schools. 
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The question: 

As you look ahead io the year 2000 (that's 17 years from now), 
what do you think the schools will be doing then to educate 
students? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













Do you think that all stu- 










dents will have access 










to a computer and be 










tr'^ined in its use'' 










Yes 


66 


64 


9k 


90 


No 


6 


6 


5 


7 


Oon*t know 


6 


10 


3 


3 


Do you think that more 










importance witt be 










given to vocational 










training in high school? 








oy 


Yes 


76 


76 


77 


No 


n 


4 4 

1 1 


1 o 


19 


Don't know 


13 


13 


10 


12 


Do you think that more 










attention will be given 










to teaching students 










how to think? 










Yes 


70 


66 


73 


72 


No 


16 


16 


17 


15 


Don't know 


14 


16 


10 


13 


Do you think that what 










IS now covered in the 










first two years of 










college will be covered 










b'jfore graduation from 










high school? 








67 


Yes 


65 


62 


71 


No 


19 


20 


19 


23 


Don't know 


16 


16 


10 


10 



National 
Totals 



No 
Children 
in School 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 



Do you think that more 
attention will be given 
to individual instruc- 
tion? 
Yes 
No 

Don't know 

Do you think children 
will start school at an 
earlier age — such as 
3 or 4 years old? 

Yes 

No 

Don't know 

Do you thinK that tax- 
payers will be Willing 
to vote more favorably 
on bond issues and 
give more financial 
support to the 
schools? 
Yes 
No 

Don't know 

Do you think that the 
school program will 
cover 12 months of the 
year — v » time 
for holidays? 

Yes 

No 

Don't know 











53 


53 


51 


59 


32 


31 


37 


26 


15 


16 


12 


13 



51 


49 


52 


55 


37 


37 


36 


37 


12 


14 


10 


6 



45 


44 


47 


49 


36 


35 


37 


38 


19 


21 


16 


13 



33 


30 


38 


40 


53 


53 


54 


53 


14 


17 


6 


7 
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Chapter 17 
The Sixteenth Annual Poll, 1984 



Events of the Year in Education 

"This is the year of transition for education," said the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States (ECS). It was also the year 
of the great education debates and the year of state actions 
to carry out reform proposals set forth in what were now 
called "the excellence reports." 

Soon after publication of A Nation at Risk, slates began 
to appoint blue-ribbon task forces on improvmg education. 
By 1984 the ECS identified 280 such groups. Legislators, 
state boards of education, and boards of regents and gover- 
nors were usually in the lead of the task-force efforts. By 
1984, too, California and Florida had completed work on 
major education reform bills and started to put them in ef- 
fect. Similar actions soon followed in Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Washington. What impressed 
observers was that the state reform measures were broad- 
gauged and wide-ranging, often called omnibus bills, which 
affected nearly all aspects of education within a state. 

A good example was the South Carolina Improvement Act 
of 1984, described as the largest reform effort undertaken 
in the state's history. Supported by an appropriation of $213 
million, the act provided for: 

• An increase in high school graduation requirements 
(from 18 to 20 units), plus extension of the school day 
to no less than six hours and of the school year to no 
less than 180 days. 

• Increases in teacher salaries to the average for the south- 
eastern part of the country, extension of teacher con- 
tracts to 190 days, and periodic teacher evaluation. 

• Compulsory skill examinations for high school gradu- 
ates and remedial programs for students who did not 
meet state basic requirements. The pupil-teacher rati 
was to be kept at no more than 30:1 in high schools 
and in elementary mathematics and language arts 
classes. 

• Additional state funds for construction and renovation 
of school buildings, tax relief for school districts al- 
ready involved in capital improvement, and support for 
long-range maintenance of school buildings. 

In addition. South Carolina's act set up plans to improve 
the work of principals and superintendents, to encourage 
school volunteers, ami to give the state superintendent 
authority to intervene in the management of school districts 
in which educational quality was deteriorating 

Measures in other states, besides covering many of the 
items included in South Carolina's legislation, provided state 
aid for kindergartens, encouraged the development of mas- 
ter teache'-s, banned social promotions, provided for the J- 
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cation of school board members, guaranteed a 45-minute 
planning period for each full-time classroom teacher, and 
('.I Texas) limited nonemergency public address announce- 
ments to one a day. 

Under pressure from President Reagan, educators began 
a re-examination of merit pay for teachers - and the con- 
troversies flared throughout the year. 

Merit pay, according to the President, means paying a 
bonus to the best teachers. It means rewarding excellence 
in teaching. "It is a pay plan,'' Mr. Reagan frequently re- 
peated, advising all educators to take note, "that focuses on 
merit rather than on seniority. It's the American way." The 
President often called attention to merit pay proposals spon- 
sored by Tennessee Governor Lamar Alexander, a leading 
proponent, under which "excellent" teacher*^ could increase 
their pay from $1,000 to $7,000 a year. 

The President's comments on merit pay raised underlying 
questions among laymen and mass-media commentators: 
whether poor teachers should earn as much as good teachers, 
whether teacher pay scales should be based ov seniority and 
the number of college credits earned, and whether there 
should be special rewards for outstanding teaching per- 
formance. 

For teachers and school administrators, the issue was com- 
plicated. The National Education Association defined merit 
pay as "a system of rewarding differently professionals who 
carry out identical tasks" - and was strongly opposed to that. 
Opposition also came from researchers who concluded, af- 
ter a review of experiments with merit pay, that: 

• merit pay is hot the cure-all for public school ills 

• changing to merit pay from the existing single-salary 
plan is risky, costly, and may create more problems 
than are solved. 

• me existing single salary plan is better than merit pay. 

Among qjestions that troubled teachers and administra- 
tors were: 1) How would a school district determine its out- 
standing teachers? 2) Who would identify them and on what 
criteria? 3) Could ment pay be administered without favor- 
itism and personality clashes? 4) What effect would the plan 
have on the large majority of teachers not qualifying for the 
extra compensation ' 

Bowing in part to the public pressure generated by the 
President, some administrators said they might try merit pay 
provided teachers and principals participated in its develop- 
ment and application. Teachers, for their part, said that oth- 
er incentive rewards, such as extra pay for extra work, should 
be tried first In a formal statement, the NEA said, "The merit 
pay teachers need is the kind that recognizes the merit of 
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education s contribution to society." Translated, this meant. 
Let s raise the basic pay for all teachers. 

Poll Findings 

Geoi je H. Gallup Sr. died in July 1984, only a few weeks 
after completing his report of the 1984 Gallup/Phi Delta Kap- 
pa education survey. Because the education survey was his 
favorite project, Gallup had always given it his personal at- 
tention and soug! t to improve it. One improvement he made 
in his last report was an opening summary, which follows 

Americans are more favorably disposed toward the pub- 
lic schools today than at any time in the last decade In this 
year's survey, more Americans (42%) grade their local 
schoo's A or B for their performance than at any time since 
1976 - with an 1 1 -point increase just since last year Virtu- 
ally the same dramatic increase occurs among the parents 
of public school children - with a 10% rise since last year 
m the percentage giving the local schools an A or B rating 

Americans have also become significantly more favora- 
bly disposed toward public school teachers and administra- 
tors. In 1981 , 39% gave teachers a grade of A or B, whereas 
today the figure is 50%. Moreover, the A or B grades given 
to principals and administrators have risen from 36% to 47% 
during the same three-year period. 

A final indicator that reveals an increase in favorable feel- 
mgs toward the schools is the public s increased willingness 
to pay the price for public education The percentage of 
Americans who say that they would be willing to pay more 
taxes for education has risen from 30% to 41 % 

Americans continue to feel that public education contrib- 
utes more to national strength than either industrial might 
or military power. More than eight in 10 say that develop- 
ing the best educational system in the world will be "very 
important** in determining America's future strength, ccn- 
pared to 70% who favor developing the best industrial 
production system and only 45% who favor developing the 
strongest military force 

The American public is divided in its support for the vari- 
ous recommendations proposed m the recently published 
reports concerning U.S education The public strongly favors 
1) increasing the amount of school work and homework in 
both elementary and high school, 2^ basing all grade pro- 
motions on examinations, and 3) emp!oying nationally stan- 
dardized tests for high school diplomas. Support for each 
of these proposals has increased in recent years 

Ai..cricans also support, by wide margins, the ideas o\ ca- 
reer ladders for teachers and state board teacher exam ma 
tions in every subject To a lesser degree, the public feels 
that salaries for teachers are too low, Americans support 
higher pay for teachers where shortages exist, including 
mathematics, science, technical subjects, vocational train- 
ing, and other critical areas 

Americans g : top priority to the traditional "basics" 
math and English ~ as has been the case since these annual 



survey.^ were initiated, there :s virtually unanimous agree 
ment that these courses should be required ot all high school 
students - both college-bound and non-college-bound Sever- 
al of the so-called **new basic!^" (i e , science and computer 
science) are considered less important, though both have 
recorded gains since 1981, particularly computer science 
Similarly, vocational training as a requirement for non- 
college-bound students has registered substantial gams The 
issue of foreign language as a requirement for college-bound 
students, however, has made little progress in recent years 
The number of Americans who feel that extracurricular ac- 
tivities are very important to young person's education has 
dropped from 45% in 1978 to 31% today. 

The public appears to be unwilling to make some of 
the necessary sacrifices or commitments to help imple- 
ment some of the recommendations of the school reform 
reports Americans are opposed to extended school years or 
longer school days, which would provide the time for addi- 
tional schooling. (Support for both ideas has increased some- 
what in the last few years, however ) Furthermore, 
nonparents as well as parents oppose by a 2-1 margin the 
tougher college admission standards that are the logical ex- 
tension of stricter standards at the elementary and high school 
levels 

Although teachers oppose merit pay as a means of reward- 
ing outstanding teaching performance by a margin of roughly 
2-1 , the public (including parents and nonparents) favors the 
idea by about 3-1 Among the half of the population who 
are familiar with merit pay, support rises to roughly 4-1, 

Approximately seven Americans in 10 favor school prayer 
- one of the most controversial issues facing the public 
schools today At the same time, though the survey ques- 
tion omitted the vord volvntary, a separate Gallup Poll 
measuring support for voluniary prayer shows some decline 
in support for the proposal 

Although Americans have tended to favor Ronald Reagan 
as President over Walter Mondale, they feel that Mondale 
would be more likely than Reagan - by 42% to 34% - to 
improve the quality of education In addition, 66% of Ameri- 
cans say that they would be more likely to vote for a candi- 
date who favored increased federal spending for education; 
only 22% say that they would be less likely to vote for such 
a candidate 

The American public continues to regard discipline as the 
most important problem facing the public schools, about one- 
fourth of Americans cite discipline as the predominant prob- 
lem, as they have ,'one for more than a decade Our analy- 
sis indicates that this is probably an outcome ot the public's 
xaggerated perceptions of specific disciplinary problems that 
occur in the schools - especially when these findings are 
compared to the testimony of those most likely to know the 
actual situation, the teachers Half of the American public 
feels that drugs are used in the local schools "most of the 
tiiiiC" or "fairly often " About one-third of the public feels 
that theft of money or personal property, drinking of alco- 
holic beverages, theft of school property, and carrying of 
knives or other weapons occur "most of the time'* or "fairly 
often " 
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Rating of the Public Schools 

In 1984 the downward trend in the public's rating of the 
public schools recorded in these surveys over a period of 
several years finally ended; 42% of those interviewed gave 
an A or B rating to the public schools in their communities, 
up sharply from 31% in 1983. Not since 1976 had these rat- 
ings ^n so high. 

The higher rating given the schools may have resulted from 
two developments. First, the reports of the national com- 
missions that examined schooling in America had caused 
widespread debate concerning the quality of public educa- 
tion. Citizens had taken a closer look at their own schools 
and presumably found them better than they had previously 
believed. Also, many schools had heeded the criticisms made 
in the reports and had instituted reforms in their educational 
programs. 

It is noteworthy that parents also gave their schools a higher 
rating: 52% A or B, as opposed to 42% in 1983. 
The question and the findings: 

Students are often given the grac2es A,B,C,D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools them- 
selves, in this community, were graded in the same way. What 
grade would you give the public schoois here — A,B,D,C, or 
FAIL? 

Public Nonpublic 
Nationai Chiidren School School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 
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A rating 






10 
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15 
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B rating 






32 




31 
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C rating 






35 




35 




32 




42 


D rating 






11 




10 




12 
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FAIL 
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Don't l<now 
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11 
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A rating 
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11 


13 


B rating 


?2 


25 


29 


27 


25 


26 


27 


26 


29 


C rating 


05 


32 


33 


34 


29 


30 


30 


28 


28 


D rating 


11 


13 


14 


13 


12 


11 


11 


11 


10 


FAIL 


4 


7 
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7 


6 


7 


8 


5 


6 


Don't know 


8 


17 


11 


10 


18 


18 


15 


19 


14 



Rating of Public Schools Nationally 

The 1984 survey also showed an upward trend in the pub- 
lic's rating of the public schools nationally. But, as the rat- 
ings indicate, respondents continued to give schools in their 
own communities higher marks than they gave the public 
schools nationally. 

The question and the findings: 



How about the public schools in the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public schoois nationally -~ A,B,C,D, 
or FAIL? 

No Public Nonpublic 
Nationai Chiidren School School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 













A rating 
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B rating 


23 


24 


21 


19 


C rating 


49 


47 


52 


52 


D rating 


11 


10 


13 


15 


FAIL 
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Don't know 


11 


13 


9 


6 




Public Schools in the Nation 
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A rating 
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B rating 


23 


1/ 


20 


18 


C rating 


49 


38 


44 


43 


D rating 


11 


16 


15 


15 


FAIL 


4 


6 


4 


6 


Don't know 


11 


21 


15 


16 



Rating of Teachers in the Local Public Schools 

The 1984 survey indicates that the public had increasing 
respect for the teachers in the local schools. Half of all 
respondents gave teachers an A or B rating. This is consider- 
ably higher than the rating given to teachers in the 1981 
survey. 

The highest ratings went to teachers in small communi- 
ties - those with a population under 2,500. The lowest rat- 
ings went to teachers in the central cities, where the teaching 
problems are greatest. 

Respondents living in the Midwest gave their teachers a 
slightly higher rating than citizens living in other areas of 
the U.S 

The question and the findings: 



Now, what grade would you give the teachers in the public 
schools in this community? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




Nationai 


Chiidren 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


<M 


% 


A rating 


13 


13 


15 


6 


6 rating 


37 


35 


43 


34 


C rating 


31 


31 


29 


42 


D rating 


7 


6 


8 


9 


FAIL 


3 


3 


3 


1 


Don't know 


9 


12 


2 


B 






1984 




1981 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




% 




% 


A rating 




13 




11 


6 rating 




37 




28 


C rating 




31 




31 


0 rating 




7 




9 


FAIL 




3 




6 


Don't know 




9 




15 



ER|c«58 



1^3 



Rating of Principals and Administrators 
in the Local Public Schools 

The ratings given to school principals and other adminis- 
trators were somewhat similar to those given to teachers. 
As in the case of teachers, the ratings in the 1984 survey 
were appreciably higher than those in the 1981 survey. 

The question and the findings: 

Now, what grade would you give the principals and admtnis- 



trators In the local public schools in this community? 






No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 




% 


A rating 


13 


12 


18 


5 


B rating 


34 


32 


36 


42 


C rating 


29 


30 


27 


27 


D rating 


8 


7 


10 


13 


FAIL 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Don't know 


11 


14 


4 


7 






1984 




1981 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




% 




% 


A rating 




13 




10 


B rating 




34 




26 


C rating 




29 




28 


D rating 




8 




12 


FAIL 




5 




9 


Don't knew 




11 




15 



Rating of the School Board in This Community 

The 1984 survey, for the first time, rated school boards 
on the same scale as that employed Jo rate schools » teachers* 
administrators, and parents. 

Understandably* those who have little contact with the pub- 
lic schools said that they did not know enough about their 
local school boards to assign a rating Parents with c^'ldren 
enrolled in either public or nonpublic schools rated school 
boards only slightly lower than they rated the schools them- 
selves. The highest rating was given by respondents who had 
children enrolled in the public schools 

The question and the findings* 

Now, what grade would you give the school board in this com- 
munity? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 








A rating 


9 


9 


11 


5 


B rating 


32 


31 


33 


33 


C rating 


29 


27 


29 


39 


D rating 


11 


10 


14 


14 


FAIL 


6 


6 


8 


5 


Don't know 


13 


17 


5 


4 



Rating Given to Parents of Students 
in the Public Schools 

Parents of children attending the public schools were not 
highly pleased with the way public school parents bring 

ERLC - 



up their children In fact, they gave themselves, collective- 
ly, lower marks for the way they were doing their job than 
they gave teachers and school administrators. 

Only 39% gave parents a grade of A or B. This contrasts 
with a figure of 58% for teachers and 54% for principals 
and other school administrators. 

Parents with children attending nonpublic schools gave par- 
ents of public school students even lower grades. Only 29% 
gave public school parents an A or B rating; 26% gave them 
a D or FAIL rating. 

The question and the findings: 



Now, what grade would you give the parents of students in 
the local public schools for bringing up their children? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A rating 


7 


6 


9 


6 


B rating 


28 


25 


30 


23 


C rating 


36 


36 


35 


40 


D rating 


16 


15 


19 


16 


FAIL 


6 


6 


5 


10 


Don't know 


9 


12 


2 


5 






1984 




1981* 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




% 




% 


A rating 




7 




5 


B raling 




26 




24 


C rating 




36 




36 


D rating 




16 




16 


FAIL 




6 




11 


Don't know 




9 




8 



*The wording of the question in the 1981 survey was "What o- 
would you give parents in this community for the job they are 
in raising their children to be S3tf-disciplined and responsible >^jng 
people — A.B.CD, or FAIL?" 



The Goals of Education 

The goiils of education are difficult to separate from the 
goals of life. It is equally difficult to separate the responsi- 
bility of the schools for reaching these goals from that ot 
other institutions in American life. 

Nevertheless, the 1984 survey attempted to obtain some 
evidence of how the public rated the importance of many 
suggested goals. The ratings given to the goals listed reveal 
a pragmatic people who view education primanly as a means 
to economic success rather than intellectual development. 
Near the bottom of the list was the goal of appreciation of 
the arts and letters, learning as a lifetime program, and par- 
ticipation in the democratic process. 

The goals arc listed below on the basis of the number of 
respondents who gave a "10" (the highest rating) to the goal 
in question. 

The question and the findings* 

I am going to read a list of possible goals of education. I would 
like you to rate the Importance of each goal on a scale of zero 
to 10. A zero means a goal is not at all important and should 



not be part of the public school program. A 10 means a goal is 
the most Important goal — before all others. A rating between 
*e'o and 10 means yog consider the goal to be somewhere In 
between in Importance. 



Natlc. 
Totals 
% 

To develop the ability 

to speak and write 

correctly 68 
To develop standards 

of what IS "nght" 

and "wrong" 64 
To develop an under- 
standing about differ 

ent kinds of jobs and 

careers, including 

their requirements 

and rewards 56 
To develop skills 

needed to get jobs 

for those not plan- 
ning to go to college 54 
Tc d^,,felop the ability 

to use mathematics 

for everyday 

probleins 54 

To encourage respect 
for law and order, for 
obeying the rules of 
society 52 

To help students make 
realistic plans for 
what they will do 
after high school 
graduation 52 

To develop the ability 
to live in a complex 
and changing world 51 

To develop the des re 
to excel 51 

To develop the ability 
to think — creative- 
ly, objectively, 
analytically 51 

To help develop good 
work habits, the 
ability to organize 
one's thoughts, the 
ability to concentrate 48 

To prepare for college 
those who plan to 
attend college 46 

To develop the ability 
to deal with adult re- 
sponsibilities and 
problems, i e , sex, 
marriage, parenting, 
personal finances, al- 
cohol and drug abuse 46 

To gain an under- 
standing of science 
and technology 45 

To help students get 
good/high-paying jobs 45 

To help students over- 
come personal prob- 
lems 45 



Higheat Rating 

No Public Nonpublic 

Children School School 

In School Parents Parents 

% % iH> 



65 
63 

54 
52 
52 
52 

50 

50 
49 

49 

46 

43 



44 



74 
68 

60 
59 
56 
54 

56 

57 

56 



53 



49 



43 50 
43 51 



71 
61 

54 
61 
60 
53 

43 

42 
51 

58 

42 
57 



42 



51 



43 

51 
43 

45 



National 
Totals 

To develop the ah*lity 
to understand and 
use computers 43 

To develop the ability 
to get along with 
different kinds 
of people 42 

To gam knowledge 
about the world of 
today and yester- 
day (history, geogra- 
phy. Civics) 42 

To encourage the 
desire to continue 
learning throughout 
one's life 41 

To develop respect for 
and understanding of 
otner races, religions, 
nations, and cultures 39 

To develop an appre- 
ciation for and par- 
ticipation in the arts, 
inusic, literature, 
theater, etc 35 

To develop an under- 
standing of democra- 
*v and to promote 
^ ^rticipation in the 
political process ''3 

To develop an appre- 
ciation of the "good" 
things in life 32 

To promote physical 
development through 
sports programs 20 



Highest Rating 

No Public Nonpublic 

Children School School 

In School Parents Parents 

% % % 



41 
42 

40 
40 
39 

33 

32 
33 
19 



47 

43 

46 
45 
39 

39 

35 
32 



51 
40 

39 
39 
39 

37 

32 
24 
19 



Major Problems Confronting the 
Public Schools in 1984 

Although discipline con* .ucd to be cited most frequently 
by respondents as the top problem with which their local 
schools must contend, parents with children enrolled in the 
public schools mentioned this problem significantly less of- 
ten than in 1983. 

In the 1983 survey, 29% of the parents interviewed named 
discipline" as the biggest prcblem of their schools, 23% 
mentioned discipline in the 1984 survey Since parents of 
Children in school are likely to be best informed about dis- 
cipline, their views nu ;t be given special credence. 

The top five problems found in the 1983 study were also 
tiK top five problems cited in 1984. Next to discipline, "use 
of dr jgs" and ''poor curriculum/poor standards" were men 
tioned most often. T'ed for fourth place were "lack of prop- 
er financial support" and "diffic 1*. getting good teachers." 

The question and the findings. 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 



• 0 
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National Children 
Totals In School 



Public Nonpublic 
School School 
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17 
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lems 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Parental involvement 










with school activities 


1 




1 


1 


Lack of needed 










teachers 


1 


1 


1 




Fighting 


1 




2 




Government inter- 










ference 


1 


1 


1 


1 


There are no problems 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Miscellaneous 


4 


4 


5 


7 


Don't know/ 










no answer 


10 


12 


4 


5 



How serious a problem would you say discipline is in the pub- 
lic schools in this community — very ser^^us. fairly serious, not 
too serious, or not at all serious? 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
•Less than one-half of 1% 



The PubJicV; Perceptions About Discipline 

One way to meusure attitudes regarding discipline is to ask 
respondents how serious a problem discipline is in their 
schools. Not surprisingly, those most closely connected with 
sch{x>ls — the parents of students - hold different views from 
non-parents about discipline and abojt many other problems 
with which the local schools must deal Thus 29% of par- 
ents with children enrolled m the public schools said in 1984 
that the discipline problem was Very serious. * In answer to 
the same question. 36% of those who had no children in the 
public schviols said that the discipline problem was "very 
serious." 

The question and the findings 



No 



Public Nonpublic 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parent? 




% 


% 


% 


^ V 


Very serious 


34 


36 


29 


32 


Fairly serious 


34 


34 


35 


38 


Not too serious 


22 


18 


29 


25 


Not at all serious 


4 


3 


6 


3 


No opinion 


6 


9 


1 


2 



Gallup said 

One of the perennial problems facing the pubhc schools 
IS how to maintain good public relations The media are prone 
to limit their coverage of news of the schools to what jour- 
nalists describe as "spot'* news - happenings or events that 
take place in the schools Unfortunately, these stones usually 
concern vandalism, drugs, absenteeism, theft of school prop- 
erty, attacks on teachers, and the like '*Good news" is diffi- 
cult to find and to rcpi)rt 

Consequently, the public receives a distorted picture of 
sch(K)ls and tends to regard them as blackboard jungles. Evi- 
dence of this comes from a question that asked respondentN 
to estimate how often certain disciplinary problems occur 
in their local schools. 

Analysis reveals that the perception of schools as black- 
board jungles IS likely to result from an exaggerated idea of 
the specific disciplinary problems that cccur m ^ school sys- 
tem, this is certainly true when the perceptions of tne public 
are compared with those of teachers, who are most likely 
to know the actual situation 

For example, as many of half ot the respondents in this 
) ear's survey feel that drugs are used in their l(x:al schools 
"most of the time" or "fairly often " Similarly, about one- 
third of the public feel that theft of money or personal prop- 
erty, drinking of alcoholic beverages, theft of school prop- 
erty, and carrying of knives or other weapons wcur "most 
ol the time" (»r "fairly often " 

The question and the findings. 

As I read off the following problems by letter, would yo^ «ell 
me how often you think ep':h problem occurs in the public 
schools in this community — just your impression? 



EMC 







i^ot Very 






Most of the 


Often or 






Time or 


Almost Never/ 


Don't 




Fairly Often 


Never 


Know 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


% 


% 


% 


Schoolwor . and homework 








assignments not completed 


64 


23 


13 


Behavior that disrupts class 


60 


29 


11 


Skipping classes 


56 


31 


13 


Talking back to/disobeying 








teachers 


56 


32 


12 


Trnancy/being absent 








from school 


53 


36 


11 


Use of drugs at school 


53 


33 


14 


Selling of drugs at school 


47 


37 


16 








161 







Not Very 






Most of the 


Often or 






Time or 


Almost Never/ 


Don't 




Fairiy Often 


Never 


Know 






% 


% 


Sloppy or inappropriate 








dress 


47 


42 


1 1 


Cheating on tests 


46 


38 


16 


Vandahzing of school 








properly 


39 


49 


12 


Stealing money or personal 








property belonging to other 








students, teachers, or staff 


38 


46 


16 


Drinking alcoholic beverages 








at school 


35 


50 


15 


Theft of school property 


34 


51 


15 


Carrying of knives, firearms, 








or other weapons at school 


29 


55 


16 


Sexual activity at school 


2^ 


57 


19 


Racial fights between 








whites, blacks, Hispanics. 








or other minorities 


22 


64 


14 


Taking money or propedy 








by force, using weapons 








or threats 


18 


66 


16 


Physical attacks on 








teachers or staff 


15 


71 


14 



Subjects the Public Would Require 

In 1984 mathematics and English headed the list of sub- 
jects the public would require of high school students who 
planned to attend college; mathematics was mentioned b> 
96% of respondents, and English was mentioned by 94% 

In addition, a large majority would require history/U,S. 
government and science. Slightly fewer, but still a majori- 
ty, would require courses in business, foreign language, and 
health education. 

For rtOrt-college-bound students, the public would also re- 
quire math and English and by virtually the same percen- 
tages as for those planning to go to college Somewhat fewer 
respondents felt that history and science should be required 
of non-college-bound students, and far fewer favored a for- 
eign language requirement 

Not surpi.5inply, a much larger percentage of Americans 
felt that vocational training should be required for non- 
collcge-bound students than for those planning logo to col- 
lege. Similarly, business as a required course was favored 
by a slightly larger percentage for non-college-bound 
students. 

Support for computer science as a required course ~ for 
both college- and non-college-bound students - had dramat- 
ically increased, from 43% to 68%, in just three years Al- 
though support for a science requirement for 
non-college-bound .students had risen only marginally, sup- 
port for a science requirement for those planning to go to 
college had risen from 76% to 84% since 1981 On the oth- 
er hand, support for a foreign language for college-bound 
student.* had made little progress in the past three years 

The questions and the findings 



Would you look over this caril, which lists high school sub* 
jects. If you were the one to decide, what subjects would you 
require every public hic^ school student who plans to go on to 
college to take? 

What about those public high school students who do not plan 
to go to college when they graduate? Which courses would you 
require them to take? 

Should Be Required 

For Those Not 
For Those Planning Planning to Go 
to Go to College to College 







% 


Mathematics 


96 


92 


English 


94 


90 


History/U S government 


84 


71 


Science 


84 


61 


Business 


68 


76 


Foreign language 


57 


19 


Health education 


52 


50 


Physical education 


43 


44 


Vocational education 


37 


33 


Art 


24 


18 


Music 


22 


18 



Mathematics 
English 
History/U S 

government 
Science 
Business 
Foreign language 
Health education 
Physical education 
Vocational training 
Art 

Music 



For Those Planning 

to Gw to College 
1984 1983 1981 

% % % 

96 92 

94 88 



Should 8e Required 

For Those Not 
Planning to Go 
to College 
1984 1983 1981 
% % % 
92 87 91 
90 83 89 



94 
91 



84 
84 
68 
57 
52 
43 
37 
24 
22 



78 
76 
55 
50 
43 
41 
32 
19 
18 



83 
76 
60 
54 
47 
44 
34 
28 
26 



71 
61 
76 
19 
50 
44 
83 
18 
18 



63 
53 
65 
19 
42 
40 
74 
16 
16 



71 
58 
75 
21 
46 
43 
64 
20 
20 



Special Areas of Instruction 
that Should Be Required 

In lor>4 the public favored public school instruction m 
many aspects of nKxlern life in addition to the subjects rr, ii- 
tionally included in (he school curriculum Heading th..^ list 
of these special areas of instruction was drug abuse, followed 
by alcohcl abuse Large majorities of the population also fa- 
vored required instruction in such areas as driver education, 
computer training, race relations, and the dangers of nucle- 
ar war 

The que.st' n and the findings 

In addition to regular courses, high schools offer instruction 
in other areas. As I read off these areas, one at a time, would 
you tell me whether you feel this Instruction should be required 
or should not be required for all high school students. 



J 



1?^ 





Should 


Should 








Not Be 






Re<|ulr0d 


Required No Opinion 




% 


% 


% 


Drug abusG 


0£. 


15 


3 


Alcohol abuse 


7Q 


18 


o 
J 


Driver education 


73 


25 


2 


Computer training 


68 


28 


4 


Race relations 


65 


29 


6 


Uonyoici oi iiuuiodr 








waste 


61 


34 


5 


Com mum sm/sociaiism 


57 


37 


6 


Parenting/parent 








training 


55 


39 


6 


Dangers of nuclear 








war 


51 


43 


6 




Should B% Required 






1984 


1983 


1981 






% 


% 


_ 

Drug abuse 


82 


81 


82 


Alcohol abuse 


79 


76 


78 


Driver education 


73 


72 


71 


Computer training 


68 


72 


43 


Race relations* 


65 


56 




Dangers of nuclear 








waste* 


61 


56 




Communism/socialism* 


57 


51 




Parenting/parent 








training 


55 


58 


64 


Dangers of nuclear 








war' 


51 


46 




'These topics were not included 


in the 1981 survey 





Importance of Extracurricular Activities 

In 1984 about three-quarters of the U.S. pubhc (77%) felt 
that extracurricular activities were either "very important" 
or **fairly important" to a young person s education. At the 
same time, however, there was a decline in the percentage 
of those who said that extracurricular activities are '^very im- 
portanf - from 45% in 1978 to 31% in 1984. During this 
same period there was an increase in the percenta,?e of the 
public who said that extracurricular activities are 'not too 
important" - from 9% to 18%. This decrease in support 
may reflect, to some extent, the heavy emphasis placed on 
the academic curriculum by various national reports on the 
state of education. 

Belter-educated Americans were more inclined to feel that 
extracurricular activities are important A total of 84% of 
those who had attended college said that these activities arc 
'^very important" or '^fairly important," while only 68% ot 
those whose education ended with grade school regarded such 
activities as important. 

The question and the findings: 

Td like your o|>!nlon abuut extricurrlcular activities such as 
the school band, dramatics, spcrts, and the school paper. How 
Important are these to a young person's education — very Im- 
fK>rtant, fairly important, not too Important, or not at all Im- 
portant? 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

Very important 31 31 32 30 

Fairly important 46 45 48 52 

Not tooimportant 18 18 16 14 

Not at all importai .4 4 3 3 

No opinion 12 11 

1984 1978 

NATIONAL TOTALS % % 

Very important 31 45 

Fairly important 46 40 

Not too important 18 9 

Not at all important 4 4 

No opinion 1 2 



Course Credit for Community Service 

Widespread approval was found in this survey for a pro- 
posal to award course credit to high school juniors and seniors 
for community service, such as working in a hospital or 
recreation center, beautifying parks, or helping law enforce- 
ment officers. 

This proposal was first included in this survey series in 
1978. At that time, 87% said that they would like such a 
plan to be adopted in their own community. In the 1984 sur- 
vey, 79% approved of this plan. However, the approval rat- 
ing among parents of children attending the public schools 
remained about the same (86%) as in the earlier survey. 

Every group in the population gave a high approval rat- 
ing to this proposal, which was strongly endorsed in Ernest 
Boyer's 1983 report. High School an important sL dy by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Tc ching. 

The question and the findings: 

A plan has been suggested to enable all luniors and seniors 
In high school to perform some kind of community service for 
course credit — such as working In a hospital or recreation cen- 
ter, beautifying parks, or helping law enforcement officers. Would 
you like to have such a plan adopted In this community, or not? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School S:hool 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 






% 


Yes, would like plan 


79 


77 


86 


78 


No, would not 


16 


17 


12 


16 


No optnton 


5 


6 


2 


6 






1984 




1978 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




% 




% 


Yes, would tike plan 




79 




87 


No. would not 




16 




8 


No opinion 








5 


Nongraded Schools 











The idea that a student should be allowed to progress 
through the school systeir at his or her own speed and with- 
out regard to grade level aga n won majority s-^oport in 1984, 
though acceptance of th^s plan by the public was less over- 
whelming than in earlier surveys. 



163 



The nongraded concept w. s more popular with better- 
educated citi/ens, with young r citizens, and with parents 
of children in nonpublic scho . It was most popular in the 
large cities and least popular in the small communities of 
the U.S. 
The question and the findings- 
Should a student be able to progress through the school sys- 
tem at his own speed and without regard to the usual grade lev- 
el? This would mean that he might study seventh-grade math, 
but only fifth-grade English. Would you favor or oppose such 
a plan In the local schools? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


54 


51 


58 


63 


Oppose 


39 


40 


36 


33 


No opinion 


7 


9 


6 


4 




1984 


1980 


1975 


1972 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


% 




% 


% 


Favor 


54 


62 


64 


71 


Oppose 


39 


30 


28 


22 


No opinion 


7 


8 


6 


7 



Automatic Promotion 

All segments of the population continued in 1984 to op- 
pose the idea of automatic promotion. By a ratio of nearly 
three to one, they preferred that students be promoted from 
grade to grade only if they could pass examinations. 

Greatest resistance to automatic promotion was found in 
the Western states and in the larger cities. 

When the same question was asked in the 1978 survey, 
the answers were virtually the same, with 68% opposed and 
27% in favor of automatic promotion. 

The question and the findings: 

Should children be promoted from grade to grade only if they 
can pass examinations? 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 



No Public 

National Children School 

Totals In School Parents 
% % 
7- 73 66 
2i> 23 31 
4 4 3 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 
73 
23 
4 



Who Should Determine the Curriculum? 

If the public were given the right to decide who should 
have the greatest influence in deciding what is taught in the 
public schools, the top choices in 1984 would have been the 
local school board and parents, the public would have given 
the state government and the federal government relatively 
little say in this matter. 

This view is in sharp contrast to the policies followed in 
most nations, where the national government typically sets 
the curriculum 



The question and the findings 

In your opinion, who should have the greatest influence in 
deciding what is taught in the public schools here — the federal 
government, the state government, the local school board, lo- 
cal public school teachers, or parents of public school children? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


in School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Local school board 


27 


29 


25 


29 


Parents 


24 


22 


30 


23 


State government 


17 


18 


14 


16 


Teachers 


11 


11 


11 


12 


Federal government 


9 


9 


9 


4 


Don't l<now 


12 


11 


11 


16 



Tax Increases to Support the Public Schools 

Since the spring of 1983, when the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education presented its report, a slight in- 
crease was registered in the percentage of citizens who fa- 
vorea a tax increase in sitiations where the schools claim 
to need much more money 

The percentage of public school parents who favored such 
a tax increase rose from 48% in 1983 to 54% in 1984, while 
the percentage of those opposed dropped from 45% to 38%. 

Those respondents who had attended college were most 
in favor of tax increases. When sections of the U.S. were 
compared, residents of the Western states were found most 
in favor of raising taxes to help the schools. 

The question and the findings: 

Suppose the local public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote ftt^ainst raising taxes for this 
purpose^ 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
% % % % 

41 37 54 42 

47 50 38 51 

12 13 8 7 



For raise in taxes 
Against raise in taxes 
Don't l<now 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

1984 survey 
1983 survey 
1981 survey 



Financial Support of the Public Schools 

Favor Opposed to 

Raising Raising 

Taxes Taxes Don't Know 

% 

41 47 12 

39 52 9 

30 60 10 



Prayer in the Public Schools 

Prayer in the public schools is an issue that has been hotly 
debated in ' xent years A majority of those interviewed in 
the 1984 survey favored a constitutional amendment that 
would allow school prayer. However, the least support for 
such an amendment was found among the best-educated 
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citizens and among the youngest adult age group. Gallup 
remarked that these two groups would play the greatest role 
m determining future trends in public attitudes 
The question and the findings: 

Have you heard or read about a proposed Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution that would allow prayer In the public schools? 



Yes 
No 

Not sure 



National 
Totals 
% 

93 
6 
1 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

93 
7 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 
95 

4 

1 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 

93 
7 



*Less than one-haif of 1% 



The question: 

Do you favor or oppose this proposed Amendment? 



Those Aware of 
Amendment 

Favor 
Oppose 
Don't I now 



The question: 



National 
Totals 
% 

69 
24 
7 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

68 
25 
7 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 
73 
21 
6 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 

68 
21 
11 



How strongly do you favor/oppose this Amendment ~- very 
strongly, fairly strongly, or not at all strongly? 



Those Who Favor the Amendment 

Very strongly 
Fairly strongly 
Not at al{ strongly 
Can't say 

Those Who Oppose the Amendment 

Very strongly 
Fairly strongly 
Not at all strongly 
Can't say 



National Totals 
% 
61 
34 
5 



National Totals 
% 
49 
38 
12 
1 



Those who had attended college favored a longer school 
year by a margin of 51% to 45%. Residents of the Western 
states also approved a longer school year by a margin of 59% 
to 35%. 

The question and the findings* 

In some nations, students attend school as many as 240 days 
a year as compared to ISO days in the U.S. How do you feel about 
extending the public school year In this community by 30 days, 
making the school year about 210 days or 10 months long? Do 
you favor or oppose this idea? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


44 


44 


45 


46 


Oppose 


50 


49 


52 


46 


No opinion 


6 


7 


3 


8 




1984 


1983 


1982 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


% 




% 


% 


Favor 


44 




40 


37 


Oppose 


50 




49 


53 


No opinion 


6 




11 


10 



Extending the School Day by One Hour 

Although 1984 findings indicated that the public was slight- 
ly more n favor of increasing the length of the school day 
by one hour than in 1982, a majority remained opposed 

Residents of the Western states and the largest cities most 
strongly favored the longer school day. Residents of the Mid- 
west were the most opposed. 

The question and the findings. 

How do you feel at>out extending the school day in the schools 
in this community by one hour? Do you favor or opoose this Idea? 



'Less than one- half of 1% 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



Nat onal 
Totals 
% 
42 
52 
6 



No Public 
Children School 
In School Parents 



42 
51 
7 



41 
56 
3 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 
38 
58 
4 



Increasing the Length of the School Year 

In 1984, public sentiment in favor of mcreasing the length 
of the school year by one month appeared to be growing. In 
the 1982 survey a total of 37% approved of this plan. In 1983 
approval reached 40%; in the 1984 survey the comparable 
figure was 44%. However, 50% in the i984 survey still op- 
posed this plan. 

Those most in favor of a longer school year were residents 
of cities v/ith populations over one million. Most opposed 
were people living in smaller cities and in towns of 2,500 
and under. 



Raising College Requirements 

Many educators argue *hat raising the entrance require- 
ments of colleges and universities is an effective way of in- 
ducing the public schools to '•aise their standards. However, 
this pioposal tailed to win pulilic approval in 1984. 

Analysis of the opinions of various groups in the popula- 
tion revealed that all major groups opposed this suggestion, 
especially those most concerned: parents of children attend- 
ing elementary or high school. Even those who had attended 
college voted against the idea. 

The question and the findings. 
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Do you feel that four-year colleges and universities should raise 
their entrance requirements or not? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













Yes 


27 


28 


24 


21 


No 


59 


57 


64 


61 


No opinion 


14 


15 


12 


18 



National Test for Graduation 

In 1984 the American public showed remarkable unanim- 
ity in favoring a standard naiionwide test for graduation from 
high school. OnJy in communities under 2,500 was sentiment 
fairly closely divided on this proposal. 

This question was first asked of a national cross-section 
of adults in 1958, and the idea was favored at that time by 
a margin of 50% to 39% . When the same question was asked 
in 1981, 69% favored the proposal, 26% opposed it, and 5% 
had no opinion. Roughly the same results were found in 1984: 
65% in favor, 29% opposed, and 6% with no opinion. 

Mar// nations require students to pass standard examina- 
tions ft »• graduation; in the United States, however, because 
of varyhig local conditions, such a plan has never been adopt- 
ed. Nevertheless, the public appears to see merit in such a 
policy. 

The question and the findings: 



Should all h^h school students in the linited States be required 
to pass a standard nationwide examination in order to get a high 
school diploma? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


65 


65 


65 


59 


No 


29 


^9 


29 


35 


No opinion 


6 


6 


6 


6 




1984 


1981 


1976 


1958 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


H 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


65 


69 


65 


50 


No 


29 


26 


31 


39 


No opinion 


6 


5 


4 


11 



Amount of Schoolwork Required of 
Elementary and High School Students 

All segments of the U.S. population agreed in 1984 that 
students in elementary ' hools and high schools were not 
made to work hard enough in school or on homework This 
opinion had remained fairly constant in three surveys, the 
first in 1975. 

OnJy 5% of those interviewed in 1984 thought students are 
made to work loo hard in elf '^ntary sch(K>l, and only 4% 
thought students in high sch(x>l were made to work too hard 
By contrast, 59% said that students were not required to work 
hard enough in elementary school, and 67% said that they 



were not required to work hard enougn in high school. 

Pe'-haps the best judges of whether students arc being giv- 
en enough school work to do in school and at home are the 
parents of these students. Parents agreed that their children 
were not being required to work hard enough. Only 7% of 
parents with children enrolled in the public schools said that 
children in elementary school were required to work too hard; 
54% said that they were not required to work hard enough. 
In the case of high school students, 5 % of parents with chil- 
dren enrolled in public schools said that children were re- 
quired to work too hard, 62% said that they are not required 
to work hard enough. 

The question and the findings. 

In general, do you think ehsnentary schoolchfb.. 1 1n the pulHIc 
schools here are made to work too hard In school and on home- 
work or not hard enough? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too hard 


5 


5 


7 


4 


Not hard enough 


59 


60 


54 


56 


AuoL't nght amount 


24 


20 


34 


30 


Don't know 


12 


15 


5 


10 




1984 


1983 


1975 


NATiONAL TOTALS 


% 




% 


% 


Too hard 


5 




4 


5 


Not hard enough 


59 




61 


49 


Atx)ut nght amount 


24 




19 


28 


Don't know 


12 




16 


18 



What about students In the public high schools here — in 
general, are they required to work too hard or not hard enough? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National C 


iiidren 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 






% 


% 


% 


Too hard 


4 


4 


5 




Not hard enough 


67 


69 


62 


69 


About right amount 


18 


15 


25 


22 


Don't know 


11 


12 


8 


9 




1984 




1983 


1975 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


% 




% 


% 


Too hard 


4 




3 


3 


Not hard enough 


67 




65 


54 


About right amount 


18 




12 


22 


Don't know 


11 




20 


21 



Education in America's Future 

In 1984 the American public was strongly in favor of de- 
veloping the best educational system in the world. In fact, 
U S citizens believed - as ihev did in 1982, when this ques- 
tion was first askcH - that education would be more impor- 
t;«nt in determining Americas place in the world 25 years later 
than our industrial system or our military might. 
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The question and the findings: 

In determining Annerlca's strength In the future say, 25 years 
from now — how Important do y^)u feel each of the following fac- 
tors will be — very important, fairty important, not too important, 
or not at all important? 



Fairly 
Impor- 
tant 

% 



13 



23 



36 



Not Not 
Too At All 
Impor- Impor- 



tant 

% 



tant 



Don't 
Know 



13 



Very 
Impor- 
tant 

% 

Developing the best 
educational system in 
the world 62 

Developing the most ef- 
ficient industnal pro- 
duction system in 
the world 70 

Building the strongest 
military force in 
the world 45 



Teaching as a Career 

Although teaching as a career had lost favor steadily in the 
Seventies and early Eighties, results from the 1984 survey 
indicated that the downward trend had ended. In 1969, 75% 
of parents said that they would like to see one of their chil- 
dren enter public school teaching as a career. In 1983 only 
45% said this. 

In the 1984 survey, the question differed from that asked 
in 1969 and 1983, which dealt with "a child of yours." The 
question now asked respondents first if they would like a 
daughter to take up teaching as a career; the same question 
was then asked about a son. 

Fully 50% of those interviewed said that they would like 
a daughter to take up teaching in the public schools as a ca- 
reer. Slightly fewer (46%) said they would like a son to make 
a career of teaching. 

The question and the findings: 

Would you like to have a daughter of yours take up teaching 
in the public schools as a career? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




<M) 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


50 


49 


54 


46 


No 


39 


40 


34 


35 


No opinion 


11 


11 


12 


19 


Would you like to have a son of yours take up teaching in the 


public schools a 


s a career? 












No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


46 


45 


51 


41 


No 


42 


43 


37 


40 


No opinion 


^2 


12 


12 


19 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Daughter 
1984 1981 
% % 
50 46 
39 44 
11 10 



Son 



1984 
% 
46 
42 

12 



1981 
% 
43 
47 
10 



Attitudes Toward Merit Pay Programs 

Although the issue of merit pay for teachers provoked a 
great deal of discussion in the early Eighties, when the 1984 
survey was conducted only half of those interviewed said that 
they heard or read anything about such programs. 

When ♦hose who said that they were aware of merit pay 
proposals were asked whether they generally favored or op- 
posed the idea, thre^-fourths (76%) said that they approved 
of It, 19% were opposed, and 5% had no opinion. For the 
total sample, the percentage who approved of the idea of merit 
pay was 65% , with 22 % opposed and O % having no opinion. 

In 1970 and again in 1983 a merit pay question was asked 
in this form: "Should each teacher be paid on the basis of 
the quality of his or her work, or should all teachers be paid 
on a standard-scale basis?" In 1970, 58% said that teachers 
should be paid according to "quality of work," 36% on a "stan- 
dard scale," and 6% said "dont know." Comparable figures 
for 1983 were 61%, 31%, and 8%. 

The questions and the findings: 

Some states have recently adopted merit pay programs which 
would provide additional pay for outstanding teacher perform- 
ance. Have you heard or read anything about these programs? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




ional 


Children 


School 


School 




To. 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


51 


50 


55 


56 


No 


45 


^'^ 


42 


42 


Don't know 


4 


4 


3 


2 


How do you, yourself, feel about the idea of merit pay for 


teachers? In general, do you favor or oppose it? 








No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Total Sample 


% 


% 


H 




Favor 


65 


63 


69 


75 


Oppose 


22 


23 


20 


14 


No cninion 


13 


14 


11 


11 


Those Who Have 




No 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Heard or Read About 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


Merit Pay for Teachers 


Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


76 


75 


77 


81 


Oppose 


19 


20 


19 


10 


No opinion 


5 


5 


4 


9 
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Criteria to Be Used in Awarding Merit Ray 

One of the greatest hurdles feeing merit pay has always been 
the difficulty of agreeing on the criteria to be used in decid- 
ing which teachers should receive extra pay. A list of possi- 
ble criteria was compiled for the 1984 survey. To determme 
which critena were most acceptable to the public, respon 
dents were asked in the case of each criterion whether they 
thought it should or should not be used to decide which 
teachers should be given additional pay. 

Seven criteria are listed below in order of their acceptabil- 
ity to the public in 1984 Improvement achieved by students 
as measured by standardized tests was rated highest. Virtu- 
ally the same rating was given to evaluations by administra- 
tors. Gaining almost the same high approval was an advanced 
degree, such as the master's or Ph.D. Evaluation by other 
teachers^ length of teaching experience, students' evaluations, 
and parents' opinions had support, but not majority support. 

The question and the findings: 

This card lists possible criteria for giving additional pay to 
teachers for special merit. As i read off each one by letter, please 
tell me if you think it should or should not be used to determine 
which teachers should receive merit pay. 

Should Be Should Not No 

Criterion Be Criterion Opinion 
% o/o % 

Academic achievement or 
improvement of students 



(as measured by stan- 



dardized tests 


68 


25 


7 


Administrators' evaluations 


67 


26 


7 


An advanced deg*^ee, sucn 








as a master's or Ph D 


66 


27 


7 


Evaluation by other 








teachers in the system 


48 


42 


10 


Length of teaching 








expener^ce 


48 


47 


5 


Students' evaluations 


45 


47 


8 


Parents* opiniono 


36 


55 


9 



Paying Math and Science Teachers More 

Between 1981 and 1984, the idea of paying higher wages 
to teachers of science, math, and technical and vcKational sub- 
jects gained slightly in public approval liowever, only in the 
largest cities did the percentage reach 50% or higher. 

When the same question was asked in 1983, national totals 
were 50% m favor, 35% opposed, and 15% don't know 

The question and the findings: 

Today there is a shortage of teachers in science, math, tech- 
nical subfects, and vocational subjects. If your local schools need- 
ed teachers In these subjects, would you favor or oppose paying 
them higher wages than teachers of other subjects? 

No Public Nonpublic 
Nation<>i Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 




% 


% 


Favor 


48 


46 


52 


56 


Oppose 


43 


43 


42 


37 


No opinion 


9 


V 


6 


7 



1984 1981 

NATIONAL TOTALS % % 

Favor 48 50 

Oppose 43 35 

No opinion 9 15 



Teachers' Salaries in This Community 

The American public tends to feel that teachers' salaries 
are too low. Interestingly, this view is held by those who do 
not have children enrolled in the public schools, as well as 
by those who do. 

On the other hand, those who have no children in the lo- 
cal schools are more likely to vote against tax increases and 
bond issues for the schools than those who have children en- 
rolled. 

From 1969 to 1984, attitudes concerning teachers salaries 
showed little change. 1 he weight of opinion throughout this 
period was that salaries are too low. This opinion was par- 
ticularly pievalent among more highly educated citizens and 
among those who live in the Southern states, where teacher 
salaries tend to be lowest. 

The question 

Do you think salaries in this community for tea':hers are too 
high, too low, or lust about right? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Too high 


7 


6 


8 


7 


Too low 


37 


37 


38 


33 


Just about right 


41 


40 


41 


47 


No opinion 


15 


17 


1? 


13 




1984 


1983 


1961 


1969 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Too high 


7 


8 


10 


2 


Too low 


37 


35 


29 


33 


About right 


41 


31 


41 


43 


No opinion 


15 


26 


20 


22 


NATIONAL TOTALS 










(with "no opinion" 


1984 


1983 


1981 


1969 


group eliminated) 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Too high 


8 


11 


13 


3 


Too low 


44 


47 


36 


42 


About right 


48 


42 


51 


55 



State Board Examinations for Teachers 

Survey findings in 1984 revealed widespread agreement that 
prospective teachers should be required to pass state board 
examinations to prove their knowledge m the subjects they 
plan to xciich 

More than eight in every 10 respondents favored this poli- 
cy in the three surveys in which this same question was asked: 
197^, 1981, and 1984 

The question and the findings. 
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In addition to meeting college requirements for a teacher's cer- 
tificate, should those who want to become teachers also be re- 
quired to pass a state board examination to prove their l(nowiec^«j« 
In the subjects they will teach before they are hired? 





No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In Sch »ol 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Yes 


89 89 


89 


92 


No 


7 7 


8 


7 


No opinion 


4 4 


3 


1 




1984 


1981 


1979 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




% 


% 


Yes 


89 


84 


85 


No 


7 


11 


9 


No opinion 


4 


5 


6 



Career Ladder for Teachers 

The proposal to adopt a career ladder for public school 
teachers that is grounded in classroom effectiveness, with ac- 
companying salary increases, was favored by a substantial 
majority (75%) of the public in 1984. In fact, by approxi 
mately the same percentages, all segments of the population 
agreed that this is a good plan. 

The question and the findings 

It has jeen suggested that public schools adopt a career lad- 
der for teachers, base d primarily upon demonstrated effective- 
ness in the classroom, with salaries increasing accordingly. 
Would you app^rsve or disapprove if su ;h a plan were adopted 
by the public schools in this ( ommunity? 

Ko Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

Approve 75 74 77 79 

Disapprove 16 16 16 16 

No opinion 9 10 7 5 



Likelihood of Voting for Candidate 
Supporting Increased Spending for Education 

A measure of the public's willingness to spend more on 
education was yielded by a question asking whether respon- 
dents would be more or less likely to vote for a Presidential 
candidate who favors increased spending for education 

In 1984 two-thirds of Americans (66%) said they would 
be more likely to vote for the candidate supporting increased 
spending. Only a third as many (22%) said they would be 
less likely to vote for this candidate. 

The que.^iion and the findings: 

Would you be more likely or (ess likely to vote for a candidate 
who says he would increase federal spending for education? 

National Totals 



More likeiy 66 
Less likeiy 22 
Don't know 12 



Presidential Candidate Perceived to 
Support Education More 

At the time interviewing was conducted for the 1984 sur- 
vey, Ronald Reagan held a wide lead in a Presidential trial 
heat against Walter Mondale (54% to 39%). 

Despite this apparent preference for President Reagan, 
when the public was asked which candidate, Reagan or Mon- 
dale, would be more likely to improve the quality of educa- 
tion m the U.S., Mondale was na^ied by a larger percentage 
than the President - 42% to 34% Nearly a quarter of the 
public registered no opinion. 

The question and the findings 

Which Presidential candidate do you feel would be more like- 
ly, as President, to improve the quality of public education in the 
U.S. ^ Ronald Reagan or Waiter Mondale? 

National Totals 



Walter Mondale 42 
Ronald Reagan 34 
No opinion 24 
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Chapter 18 
The Seventeenth Annual Poll, 1985 



Events of the Year in Education 

President Reagan appointed William J. Bennett Secretary 
of Education, succeeding Terrel Bell His appointment was 
welcomed guardedly by most education leader:,, primaril> 
because they saw Bennett as a conservative unfriendly to pub- 
lic schools. But Bennett was not dismayed by the cool recep- 
tion. He announced 10 critical issues in education that the 
American people should be working on and said the federal 
government would not only encourage discussion of these 
issues but also would provide limited fiscal resources for thei^ 
solution. 

Among the issues Bennett identified were these: What 
should children learn? Where will good teachers come from 
and how should they be rewarded? What standards should 
govern higher education? What American values should be 
stressed in our classrooms? How can the reform movement 
be kept going, yet remain in the control of local people? How 
can we give principals continuing education and the kind of 
authority and support they need? How can we implement one 
of the major aims of education, development of character'^ 
Do minority students need the same type of education as all 
other students? What do we still have to learn about the pro- 
cess of learning and teaching? How do we insure unabated 
efforts to improve education? 

Good, educators responded. But what else was on Ben- 
nett's mind? Soon Bennett revealed that he vanted to advance 
tuition tax credits, the use of vouchers, reduced federal 
budgets for schools, and a constitutional amendment permit- 
ting prayer in public schools. He showed himself a strong 
advocate of nonpublic schools and criticized public school 
teachers for inadequate teaching of history, among other 
faults. Leaders in Washington said that Bennett was more 
interested in higher education than in elementary and sec 
ondary schools. Not at all disturbed, Bennett continually 
promoted his three C's - content, character, choice - and 
quoted Aristotle, Socrates, and the Federalist Papers to sup- 
port his educational ideology 

If ever there was a honeymoon for Bennett and organized 
education in Washington, it came to an end after the first 
eight months. A coalition of 18 national education groups 
decried the Secretary's "constant flow of negative and inflam- 
matory statements about public education They were par- 
ticularly cntical of Bennetts statements thai the public schools 
were a monopoly and that the voucher system and tuition 
tax credits would give paron* the power to break that 
monopoly. 

Teaching students to think and reason, an elusive goal of 
education for generations, became a prime topic tor teachers 
and administrators during the year Interest in developing 



thinking and reasoning skills was fueled by researchers, 
educational associations, and publishe-s of materials for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

The rationale for teaching students to think was stated as 
follows: As r society we are leaving the industrial stage with 
its emphasis on manufacturing, farming, mining, and other 
goods-pioducing occupations. We are moving into an "in- 
formation society, in which knowledge and facts will be 
main products. This type of society needs people with criti- 
cal minds to manage, digest, and apply facts. If the United 
States is to maintain its position as a leader of technology, 
production, and defense, we must hav^ school programs em- 
phasizing critical thinking skills. 

A barrage of books, monographs, research studies, and 
magazine articles came from education presses exploring the 
many facets of teaching thinking. More than two dozen ma- 
jor education associations formed a Collaborative on Teach- 
ing Thinking to support the movement. State departments 
of education began developing suggested courses of study 
to help school districts with this difficult and relatively new 
discipline. A score of large, wealthy school districts started 
"thinking skills'* programs without waiting for state help. 
Commercial publishers placed on the market scores of pack- 
ages carrying such names as "Philosophy for Children," 
"HOTS" (Higher Order Thinking Skills), and "Talents 
Unlimited." 

Administrators, curnculum workers, and teachers ventur- 
ing to teach thinking skills faced three mam questions: 1) 
Should instruction in thinking skills be conducted as an in- 
dependent program or should it be incorporated with, and 
carried on through, such subjects as math, science, social 
studies, and English? 2) Should instructional materials be 
developed by the school district or should administrators pur- 
chase them in the market place? 3) How can schools justify 
to the public and boards of education the inclusion of yet 
another subject in an already crov/dcd curriculum? Even the 
most ardent proponents of thinking skills programs said it 
would take years to find answers. 

A g(>,)d many of the nation's teachers and curriculum direc- 
tors had become intrigued during the year with the brain's 
asymmetry. The human brain is divided into twu halves or 
hemispheres, each with specialized functions. The left hem- 
isphere, according to authoritative theorists, directs and con- 
trols our verbal and analytical functions, the right hemisphere 
IS concerned with creative efforts. Articles in pc^pular maga- 
zmcs as well as the education press explored this theory. 
Speakers at education conventions drew more than ordinar- 
ily large audiences during the year with lectures on "How 
to Teach to the Right Biam,*^ or " to the Ixft Brain." 
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Proponents of the right/Iett brain concept often insisted that 
our entire education system is grossly inadequate because 
it is geared to teach only one-half of the brain, the side that 
is verbal and analytical, ignoring the creative half They 
called for an overhaul of our curriculum and educational pro- 
grams to permit development of the neglected hemisphere 
At stake, nght/left brain enthusiasts claimed, is the foun- 
dation of our society. We cannot afford to waste brain pow- 
er at a time when society needs creative solutions to difficult 
problems. 

Even as these concepts gained a high popularity in 1985, 
well-qualified scientists began to tell their side of the story 
Significant was the publication during the year of Left Brain, 
Right Brain, by S.P. Springer and G. Deutch. These two 
scientists summed up the latest research on the brain and its 
functions. The gist of it all, supported by most neurologists, 
was as follows: 

- The claim that as a society we educate only one hemi- 
sphere is clearly wrong. By all of our current measures, both 
hemispheres are active and involved in any situation. 

- While it is true that there are hemispht ric specializa- 
tions. It IS not true that presenting tasks for which one hemi- 
sphere is specialized builds up that hemispheie at the expense 
of the other. Moreover, there is little evidence that ♦ right 
hemisphere is specialized for creativity. 

Dr. Springer repeated on a number of occasions. "Those 
who would modify our educational systems based on our 
knowledge of brain asymmetry are on shaky grounds. Their 
ideas have no support from research " 

Poll Findings 

The purpose >f Phi Delta Kappa, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, is to promote high quality education, with particular 
emphasis on publicly supported education, as essential to a 
democratic way of life. It is for this reason that these polls 

1 ave continued to monitor public attitudes toward develop- 
ments that educators generally consider elitist or in some v ay 
inimical to publicly supported education. The following three 
questions asked in 1985 fit this monitoring function 

Private and Church-Related Schools 

In 1985 the U.S. public felt that a recent increase in the 
number of nonpublic (private and church-related) schcx)Is was 
good for the nation. The public approved the increase by a 

2 to 1 ratio (55% to 27%), a slightly higher margin of ap- 
proval than in 1981, the last time this question was asked 

The question and the findings: 

In recent years, the number of nonpublic schools, that is, pri- 
vate and church-related schools, has increased in many parts 
of the country. In general, do you think this increase in nonpub- 
lic schools is a good thing or a bad thing for the nation? 
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No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Good thing 


55 


54 


56 


71 


Bad thing 


27 


27 


28 


21 


No opinion 


18 


19 


16 


8 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1485 




1981 






% 






Good thing 




55 




49 


Bad thing 




27 




30 


No opinion 




18 




21 



Support for Vouchers 

In 1985 the U.S. public supported the adoption of a vouch- 
er system by a narrow margin (45% to 40%). This repre- 
^nted a slight decline from the peak of approval for vouchers 
in 1983, when 51 % of the public favorea a voucher plan and 
only 38% opposed it. 

The question and the findings* 

In some nations, the government allots a certain amount of 
money for each child for his education. The parents can send 
the child to any >ublic, paroc !, or private school they choose. 
This is called the "voucher system.'^ Would you tike to see such 
an idea adopted in this country? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 




% 




% 


Tavor 


45 


42 




49 




63 


Oppose 


40 


40 




41 




32 


No opinion 


15 


18 




10 




5 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


1985 


1983 


1981 




1971 


1970 




% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


Favor 


45 


51 


43 




38 


43 


Oppose 


40 


38 


41 




44 


46 


No opinion 


15 


11 


16 




18 


11 



Home Schools 

Although in 1985 the U S. public seemed to view private 
and church-related schools in an increasingly favorable light, 
the same cannot be said of home schooling Only 16% of 
the public thought that the still-minor movement toward ' ome 
schoohng was good for the nation, 73% viewed this trend 
as a bad thing. 

The question and the findings* 

Decently there has bean a movement toward "home schools/' 
that is, schools where parents keep their children at home and 
teach the children themselves. In general, do you think this move* 
ment is a good thing or a bad thing for the nation? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National ChMdren School School 
Totals ki School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Good thing 


16 


16 


14 


22 


Bad thing 


73 


72 


75 


71 


Don't know 


11 


12 


11 


7 



Standards for Nonpublic and Home Schools 

Lasge majorities of the U S. public would reqi ire both the 
private and church-related schools and the home schools to 
meet the same standards for accreditation and teacher cer- 
tification as the nation's public schools must meet. In 1985, 
90% of the public favored the same standards for private 
and church-related schools as for public schools, and 82% 
favored the same requirements for home schools 

It IS interesting that nonpublic school parents were as much 
in favor of requiring the same standards for private and 
church-related schools and for home schools as were the 
general public and the parents of public school children. 
The questions and the findings- 
Do you think that the nonpublic schools should or should not 
be required to meet the same teacher certification and accredit- 
ing standards as the public schools? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Should 


90 


90 


91 


91 


Should not 


6 


6 


6 


8 


Don't know 


4 


4 


3 


1 



Do you think that the "home schools'' should or should not 
be required to meet the same teacher certification standards as 
the public schools? 



No 

National Children 



Should 
Should not 
Don't know 



Totals 

82 
10 
8 



Public 
School 
in School Parents 
% % 
81 84 
10 11 
9 5 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 
87 
9 
4 



1985 Rating of the Public Schools 

In 1985 the public rated the public schools as favor^. 
as it rated them in 1984, when the schools achieved the 
highest grades for performance in Iccade 

Forty-three percent of those mterviewed gave ' ,e public 
schools in their communities a grade of A or B - a figure 
statistically equal to the 42% who gave their local public 
schools a grade of A or B in 1984 In 1984 ratings were up 
sharply over 1983, when only 31 % of respondents gave their 
local public schools a grade of A or B. 

Three respondents in 10 said that their local schools 
deserved a grade of C Only 14% .said that the public sch(X)ls 
in their communities deserved a grade of D or FAIL 

As has always been the case, those individuals most closely 
m touch with the public schools tended again in i985 to per- 
ceive the local public schools more favorably Among 
respondents with children attending public sch(x>ls, 52% gave 
the public schools in their communities a grade of A or B 
Among respondents with no children in school, only 3^/f 
gave the Uxal public schools a grade of A or B 



The question and the findings 

Students are often given the grades of A, B, C, 0, and FAIL 
to denote the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools 
themselves, in this community, were graded in the same way. 
What grade would you give the public schools here — A, B, C, 
D, or FAIL? 











No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 




% 


% 


% 


A 




9 




9 


8 


4 


B 


34 




30 


44 


29 


C 


30 




30 


33 


31 


D 


10 




10 


9 


23 


FAIL 




4 




4 


4 


7 


Don't know 


13 




17 


2 


6 




A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL Don't Know 






% 


% 




% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


9 


34 


30 


10 


4 


13 


Sex 














Men 


o 


oo 


32 


1 1 


3 


13 


Women 


1 u 


o4 


29 


10 


5 


12 


Race 














White 


9 


34 


oU 


1C 


4 


13 


hlnnwHitP 


7 


35 




lU 


8 


a 


Age 














18 to 29 years 


5 


27 


oo 


1 c 

lo 


5 


15 


oxj to 49 years 


7 


39 


Oc. 


Q 


5 


8 


50 years and over 


14 


32 


07 

£.1 


n 
9 


3 


15 


education 














ooliege 


9 


33 


29 


1 1 


5 


13 


High school 


8 


34 


32 


10 


5 


11 


Grade school 


M 


30 


26 


8 


4 


18 


Income 














$40,000 and over 


9 


39 


30 


12 


4 


6 


$30,000 - $39,999 


8 


39 


32 


7 


4 


10 


$20,000 - $29,999 


8 


34 


34 


9 


4 


11 


$10.000 '$19,999 


8 


32 


29 


13 


5 


13 


Under $10,000 


12 


26 


27 


10 


4 


21 


Community Size 














1 million and over 


8 


28 


29 


13 


8 


14 


500.000 > 999.999 


13 


30 


37 


10 




10 


50.000 > 499.999 


8 


36 


29 


11 


3 


13 


2.500 - 49.999 


11 


41 


30 


10 


1 


7 


Under 2.500 


10 


37 


32 


6 


2 


13 


Central city 


6 


27 


33 


14 


8 


12 


Region 














East 


7 


34 


28 


12 


5 


^', 


Midwest 


12 


38 


30 


7 


2 


11 


South 


9 


33 


28 


10 


5 


15 


West 


6 


28 


37 


13 


6 


10 



'Less than one-half of 1% 



Rating of Public Schools Nationally 

Respondents continued to gWK schools in their own com- 
munities higher grades than they gave public schools na- 
tK ^ally In 1985, 27% of the public gave the public schools 
natii nally a grade of A or B ~ the highest percentage sincL 
this question was first asked in 1974. However, the 1985 
figure is statistically equal to the 25% who gave the public 
schools nationally a grade of A or B in 1984 
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The question and the findings- 

How about the public schools in the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public schools nationally ~ A, B, C, 
D, or FAIL? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 





Totals 


In School Parents Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


A 


3 


4 


4 


1 


B 


24 


22 


28 


22 


C 


43 


43 


42 


47 


D 


12 


11 


14 


19 


FAIL 


3 


3 


2 


6 


Don't know 


15 


17 


10 


5 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


1985 


'2384 


1983 1982 


1981 






% 


H % 


% 


A 


3 


2 


2 2 


2 


B 


24 


23 


17 20 


18 


C 


43 


49 


38 44 


43 


D 


12 


11 


16 15 


15 


FAIL 


3 


4 


6 4 


6 


Don't know 


15 


11 


21 15 


16 



Rating of ?ublic Schools Their Children Attend 

When parents are asked to rale the schools their own chil- 
dren attend ~ the schools with which they are presumably 
most familiar - the grades they assign are appreciably 
higher. Almost three-quarters (71 %) of the parents gave their 
children*s schools a grade of A or B in 1985. Nineteen per- 
cent assigned a grade of C, p 7% assigned a grade 
of D or FAIL. 

An overwhelming 84% of parents whose children were 
performing at an abo^ average academe level gave their 
children's schools a grade of A or B Even among parents 
of average or below-average students, 60% gave their chil- 
dren's schools an A or a B. 

The question and the findings: 

Using the A, B, C, D, and FAIL scale again, what grade would 
you give the school your oldest child attends? 



Public School 


A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don't Know 


Parents 


% 


% 






H 


H 


TOTAL 


23 


48 


19 


5 


2 


3 


Education 














College 


22 


54 


15 


3 


1 


5 


High school 


23 


44 


22 


7 


3 


1 


Occupation 














White collar 


26 


56 


9 


4 


2 


3 


Blue coliar 


23 


41 


2d 


7 


2 


2 


Oldest Child 














Attends 














High !?chool 


24 




22 


7 


1 


1 


Elementary school 


23 


52 


18 


4 


3 




Oldest Child's 














Class Standings 














Above average 


33 


51 


13 


2 


1 




Average or below 


13 


47 


28 


9 


3 





• Less than one-half of 1 % 



Rating of Teachers in the Local Public Schools 

Almost half of all respondents (49%) gave teachers in the 
local public schools a grade of A or B m 1985. This per- 
centage IS statistically equal to the 50% of respondents who 
gave teachers in the local schools a grade of A or B in 1984 
- and up considerably from 1 98 1 , when only 39 % of respon- 
dents did so. 

Parents of children in the public schools were more likely 
to award grades of A or B to teachers (58%) than were 
respondents with no children in school (47%) 

t he question and the fini'tngs. 

Now, what grade would you give the teachers in the public 
schools in this community? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 





Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 




% 


A 


12 


13 




8 


B 


37 


34 


46 


33 


C 


?6 


24 


31 


29 


D 


7 


7 


5 


15 


FAIL 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Don't know 


15 


19 


2 


11 



Rating of Principals and Administrators 
in the Local Public Schools 

The grades given school principals and other administra- 
tors are similar to those given teachers. Almost half (48%) 
of all respondents gave principals and other administrators 
grades of A or B in 1985. Once again, respondents with chil- 
dren in the public schools were more likely to award above- 
average grades to principals and other administrators (56%) 
than were respondents with no children in school (45%). 

The question and the findings: 

Now, what grade would you give the principals and adminis- 
trators in the public schools in this community? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


A 


14 


14 


16 


6 


B 


34 


31 


40 


32 


C 


25 


23 


27 


31 


D 


9 


9 


10 


19 


FAIL 


4 


4 


4 


5 


Don't know 


14 


19 


3 


7 



Rating of Teachers and Principals 
in the Schools Their Children Attend 

When parents were referring specifically to the schocils 
their own children attended, fully 68% gave the teachers a 
^radc of A or B in 1985, and 69% said that :He performance 
of principals and administrators deserved a grade of A or B 
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Amo .g parents whose children were above average in aca- 
demic attainment, eight m 10 gave their children's teachers 
a grade of A or B, and 77% gave administrative personnel 
a grade of A or B. 

The questions and the findings 

Us ng the A, B, D. FAIL scale again, what grade would you 
give the teachers in the school your oldest child attends? 



Public School 


A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don't Know 


Parents 


% 


% 






% 




TOTAL 


22 


46 


21 


5 


2 


h 


Education 














Collece 


24 


48 


17 


4 


1 


6 


High school 


18 


46 


23 


5 


3 


3 


Occupation 














White collar 


21 


53 


17 


2 


1 


6 


Blue collar 


24 


40 


25 


6 


3 


2 


Oldest Child 














Attsnds 














High school 


16 


46 


26 


7 


3 


2 


Elementary school 


25 


48 


20 


3 


2 


2 


Oldest Child's 














Class Standing 














Above average 


29 


51 


16 


3 




1 


Average or below 


14 


42 


29 


7 


5 


3 



*Less than one-half of 1% 



Using the A, B, C, D, FAiL scale again, what grade would you 
give the principals and administrators in the school your oldest 
child attends? 



Public School 


A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Don't Know 


Parents 


H 


H 


H 


H 


H 




TOTAL 


23 


46 


19 


4 


4 


4 


Education 














College 


24 


41 


22 


4 


2 


7 


High school 


22 


49 


15 


4 


7 


3 


Occupation 














White collar 


27 


45 


14 


4 


3 


7 


Blue collar 


23 




20 


5 




3 


Oldest Child 














Attends 














High school 


20 




18 


5 


7 


2 


Elementary school 


25 


46 


20 


4 


3 


2 


Oldest Child's 














Class Stand.ng 














At>ove average 


32 


45 


16 


4 


2 


1 


Average or below 


13 


49 


22 


5 


3 


3 



Sex Education 

The 1985 findings showed an increase in support for sex 
education in both the elementary school and the high school 
since the last survey on the subject, conducted in 1981 in 
1981 » 70% supported including sex education in the high 
school curriculum, and 45% favored sex education for 
elementary school students, in 1985, the comparable figures 
were 75% for high school and 52% for elementary school 

The question and the findings: 
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Do you fee. the public high schools should or should not in- 
clude sex education n their instructional program? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Chii'urtn School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 




% 


Should 


75 


72 


61 


60 


Should not 


19 


21 


16 


15 


Don't know 


6 


7 


3 


5 



Do you feel the public elementary schools should or should 
not include sex education in grades 4 through 8? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Childr«n School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



H % % % 

Should 52 50 54 64 

Should not 43 43 43 31 

Don*t know 5 7 3 5 



Sex Education 

In High School In Elementary School 

t985 1981 1985 1981 

H H H % 

Should include 75 70 52 45 

Should not include 19 22 43 48 

Don't know 6 6 5 7 



Topics to Be Covered in Sex Education 

When tiiose respondents who support the idea of sex edu- 
cation were asked to indicate which topics should be covered, 
large differences emerged between the topics deemed accept- 
able for high school and those deemed acceptable for the 
elementary classroom The sole exception was the biology 
of ^cpt-fKiuction. which more thrn ei^ht Americans in 10 felt 
s'^'^iild 'je covered at uoth levcis. 

More than 80% of the respondents favored covering the 
topics ul \'enereal disease and birth control at the iiigh school 
level, bi t slightly less than 50% felt that the^e topics should 
be included in the elementary sex education curriculum. 
About SIX Americans in 10 favored discussing premarital sex. 
the nature of sexual intercourse, and abortion at the high 
sch(X)l level At the elementarv level . inclusion of those topics 
was favored by only 34%. 45%, and 28% respectively 

Parents of children enrolled in the public schools do not 
differ significantly from respondents who do not have chil- 
dren in school when it comes to .he sf/ecitlc topics that they 
think should be covered in sex education courses. Parents 
who send their children to nonpublic sch(X)ls tend to be some- 
what more liberal on this score than either of the other two 
groups of respondents 

The question and the findings 

Which of the following topics, if any, listed on this card should 
he included in high school? In elementary school? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Should Be Included 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


in High School 


Totals 


In School 

■ II WW 1 1 Wl 


Parents 


parAfitS 

r ai V 1 1 19 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Birth control 


bb 


85 


83 


88 


Venereaf disease 


84 


85 


81 


89 


Biology of 










reproduction 


82 


82 


79 


90 


Premarital sex 


62 


63 


59 


69 


Nature of sexual 










intercourse 


61 


62 


57 


73 


Abortion 


60 


61 


57 


68 


Homosexuality 


48 


48 


45 


62 






No 


Pbblic 


Nonpublic 


Should Be Included 


National 


Children 


School 


School 


In Elementary School 


Totals 


In Schnol 


Partfiits 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Biology of 










reproduction 


89 


87 


91 


99 


Venereal disease 


49 


50 


45 


60 


Birth control 


48 


49 


44 


51 


Nature of sexual 










intercourse 


45 


48 


37 


54 


Prenantal sex 


34 


35 


28 


48 


Abortion 


28 


28 


26 


42 


Homosexuality 


28 


29 


22 


41 



Topics That Should Be Included 
In High School In El'<^mentary School 





1985 


1981 


1985 


1981 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Birth control 


85 


79 


48 


45 


Venereal disease 


84 


84 


49 


52 


Biology of 










reproduction 


82 


77 


89 


83 


Premarital sex 


62 


60 


34 


40 


Nature of sexual 










intercourse 


61 


53 


45 


36 


Abortion 


60 


54 


28 


26 


Homo xualjty 


48 


45 


28 


33 



Altitudes Toward Coeducational Sports 

In 1985 American ^ were rcmarkahly receptive io the idea 
of coeducational athletic teams in U S public high schools 
A comparison with l')76 figures showed ["-cater actcptancc 
in virtually eve sport 

This increasingly favorable attitude prevail* for such non- 
contact sports as tennis and track, such 'senu -contact** sports 
as basketball and baseball, and such hcavv contact sports as 
ibotball and wrestling About eight Americans in 10 did iiot 
object to coeducational teams m the mjncontact sports of ten- 
nis and swimming, sev-n Aniencans in 10 did not object to 
coeducational teams ip track Almost halt of all Americans 
thought that girls should be allowed to play on high sc[u)(>! 
baseball and b .sketball teams with boys About one Ameri- 
can \n six favoied allowing ^irls to play on high school foot- 
ball teams with boys, and about one American m 10 felt that 
wrestling teams :)hould be coeducational 



For all sports covered by the .survey. 18- to 29-year-oIds 
proved more likely than older respondents to favor coeduca- 
tional teams Findings from the 1985 Gallup Youth Survey, 
which samples US 13- to 18-year-olds, also suggested that 
younger Americans were the group most likely to favor 
e(x;ducational teams 

The question and the findings 

Do you think high school boys and girls should or should not 
be allowed to play on the same school teams in the following 
sports? 

No Public Non;)L lie 
National Children School SchOi ^ 



Should Be Allowed 


Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parer 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Tennis 


85 


84 


87 


89 


Swimming 


79 


78 


80 


81 


Track 


68 


67 


69 


76 


Baseball 


48 


47 


49 


57 


Basketball 


40 


40 


39 


48 


Footbali 


16 


16 


14 


15 


Wrestling 


11 


12 


8 


10 



Further brcakd A^ns 

Should Be Allowed 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Track 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Football 

Wrestling 



U.S. Public 
% 
85 
79 
68 
48 
40 
16 
11 



13- to 18-Year-Olds* 
% 
95 
88 
86 
49 
43 
21 
16 



'Findings from the Gallup Youth Survey. April 1985 

Importance of Extracurricular Activities 

In 1985 about eight Americans i,^ K) telt that extraeurne- 
ular activities are important to a young person's education 

roughly the same percentage as in the two previous sur- 
^eys ( 1984 and 1978) that dealt with this topic Of the 80% 
in 1985 who said that extracurricular activities arc impor- 
tant. 399? deemed them ^'very" important, and 41 ^ (^eemed 
thein 'fairly * important 

I he question and the findings 

i d like your opinion about ext<'acurricular activities such as 
the school band, dramatics, sports , and the scncol newspaper. 
How important are these to a yourg person's ec^ucation — very 
important, fairly important, not too important, or not at all im- 
portant? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Very important 


39 


37 


44 


57 


Fairly important 


41 


43 


37 


31 


Not too important 


14 


14 


16 


10 


Not at all important 


3 


3 


2 


2 


No opinion 


3 


3 


1 





'Less than one-half o* 1% 



180 



175 



NATIONAL TOTALS 


1985 


1984 


1978 




% 


% 


o/o 


Very important 


39 


31 


45 


Fairly important 


41 


46 


40 


Not too important 


14 


18 


9 


Not at all important 


3 


4 


4 


No opinion 


3 


1 


2 



Standards for Participation 
in Extracurricular Activ!tier> 

In 1985 Americans were virtually unaninums in support- 
ing a requirement that students who participate in extracur- 
ricular activities maintain passing grades and acceptable 
schoo! attendance records Nme respondents in 10 in every 
population subgroup approved of this idea 
The question and the findings- 
Do you feel that high school students who participate in spor»s 
and extracurricular activities should or should not be required 
to maintain a minimum grade-point average and school atten- 
dance record? 

.w Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 




% 




Should be required 


91 


90 


91 


97 


Should not be required 


6 


6 


7 


1 


Don't know 


3 


4 


2 


2 



Subjects the Public Would Require 

As was the Casc n pievK^us survcvs. niathcin.itiLs and Enii- 
lish again headed the list ol subjcLts that the publii would 
require ol all hu^h '.ch(, )l students in For students who 
plan to attend hm..^ ^^^4 i)( the respondents nientioned 
mathematics as a requireih it. jnd HH'i mentioned English 
For «f>//-coIIcge hound students. K.S'v o| the publii would 
require niatheinalics. and ^\'/( would require English 

For the college-bound, a large majority ol respondents 
would also require history/ U S government (76 ^' ). scienie 
(76'^). and eomputer training ^71 9; ) A smaller number, but 
still a niajoritw would require business ). Lar?er l Iu- 
cation LS79f and foreign language (.S3'y) as well 

The public was less mclinec to require histor\/l] S 
government (6190. scienee {5\7f)^ and computer training 
(57^f ) of students who do not plan to attend college - though 
a majority still tavored doing so The pubhi tended as ollen 
to lavor busmess and career education coursework loi the 
non-college-b(,Mnd as for those who Pk..j to attend college 

The clear third-place ^.iioice ol subjects. Ixnund mathcmat 
ICS and English, foi the non-college-boun'' was vocational 
traming, favored by iy7< Only 179? thought that foreign 
language should be a requirement lor students who do not 
plan to attend college, however 

The questions and the findings 



Would you look over this -*ard, which lists hrgt: school sub- 
jects. If you were the one to decide, what subjects would you 
require every high sc.iool student who plans to go on to college 
to take? 

What about those public high school stud^^n.s who do not plan 
to go to college when they graduate? Which courses would you 
require them to take'' 

Should Be Required 

For Those Not 
For Those Planning Planning to Go 



to Go to College to College 

% % 

Mathematics Q1 85 

English 66 61 

History/U S government 76 61 

Science 76 51 

Computer training 71 57 

Business 59 60 

Career educafon 57 57 

Foreign "anguage 53 17 

Health education 46 43 

Physical education 40 40 

Vocational training 27 75 

Music 24 15 

Art 23 15 

Should Be Required 

For Those Not 
For Those Planning Planning to Go 
to Go to College to College 





1985 


1984 


1983 


1981 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1981 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Mathfeioatics 


91 


96 


92 


94 


85 


92 


87 


91 


English 


88 


94 


88 


91 


81 


90 


83 


89 


HistOry/U S 


















government 


76 


84 


78 


83 


61 


71 


63 


71 


Science 


76 


84 


75 


76 


51 


61 


53 


58 


Computer training 


71 








57 








Business 


59 


68 


55 


60 


60 


76 


65 


75 


Career education 


57 








57 








Foreign language 


53 


57 


bO 


54 


-1 7 


19 


19 


21 


Healtn education 


48 


52 


43 


47 


43 


50 


42 


46 


Phys cal education 


40 


43 


41 


44 


40 


44 


40 


43 


Vocational training 


27 


37 


32 


34 


75 


83 


74 


64 


Music 


24 


22 


18 


26 


15 


18 


16 


20 


Art 


23 


24 


19 


28 


15 


18 


16 


20 



'These rubjects were not m^'uJed m earlier surveys 



Support for Special Programs 

F\)ll flmiings !^>S.S showed th.»t pubh attitudes louurd 
spending publie sehcx)! kinds lor spL^.al programs had 
L hanged subsiantiaily sinee M)82 in 1982 the publie opposed 
b> a narrow margin (48^/^ U)42'/( ) spe^nding additional funds 
lor speeial programs tor children with learning problems 
In tha^ same vcar the public strongly opposed (64 9f to 19^4 ) 
spending additional iunds on programs lor gdted and talented 
studerits 

Ji:st three years later, howevei, the publ, • favored addi- 
tional spendini: for those with learning problems by a mar- 
gi 1 ol 1 7( to '10^^ Although the puMie remained opposed 
to increased speadmg lor the giu.d and talented, support for 
in( reased spending in this area had risen from 19^ to 3()V; 



1^1 



The questions and the findings 

How do you feel about the spending of public school funds 
tor special instruction and homework programs for students with 
learning problems? Do you feel that more public school funds 
should be spent on students with learning problems than on aver- 
age students — or the same amount? 



No Public Nonpublic 

Natff ' Children School School 

Totciis In School P.^rents Parents 

^ % % 

For raise in taxes 38 35 46 37 

Against raise in taxes 52 53 47 52 

No opinion 10 12 7 11 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


More spent 


51 


52 


50 


49 


Same an^cint spent 


40 


38 


44 


43 


Less spent 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Don't know 


7 


8 


4 


7 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1985 




1982 






% 




% 


MoiO spent 




51 




42 


Same amount spent 




40 




48 


Less spent 




2 




4 


Don't l<now 




7 




6 


How do you feel about the spending of public school funds 


for special instruction and homework programs for gifted and 


talented students? Do you feel that more school funds should 


be spent on gifted and talented students than on average stu- 


dents — or the same amount? 












No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


More spent 


30 


30 


32 


36 


Same amount spent 


58 


58 


58 


56 


Less spent 


5 


5 


5 


3 


Don't l<now 


7 


7 


5 


5 


NATIONAL TOTALS 




1985 

o/o 




1982 

% 


More spent 




30 




19 


Same amount spent 




58 




64 


Less spent 




5 




11 


Don't l<now 




7 




6 



Caring for Preschool and Latchkey Children 

The 1985 poll asked whethei or not people favored two 
proposals that would involve the public schools in an almost 
custodial role. The first proposal would make tax-supported 
child-care centers available for preschool children. The sec- 
ond would extend the school day for latchkey children - 
children whose parents get home after the conclusion of the 
school day. 

The public was about evenly divided on both proposals. 
Forty-three percent favored the provision of tax-supported 
child care for preschoolers; 45% were opposed. Virtually 
the same split was recorded when this proposal was tested 
m 1981 and in 1976. 

Forty- three percent of the public favored and 46% opposed 
the proposal to provide extended school hours for latchkey 
children Paradoxically, parents of public school children 
vvcrc only slightly more in favor of both proposals than were 
people with no children in the public schools. 

The questions and the findings: 

A proposal has been made to make child-care centers availa- 
ble )or all preschool children as part of the public school sys- 
tem. This program would be supported by taxes. Would you favor 
or oppose such a program in your school district? 



Tavor 
Oppose 
Don't know 



National 
Totals 
% 
43 
45 
12 



No Public 
Children School 
In School Parents 



42 
44 
14 



47 
47 

6 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 

% 
44 
50 
6 



Financing the Public Schools 

Ir 1985 the U S public opposed raising taxes .or local 
public schools by a margin of n^ughly 5 td 4 li^ previous 
surveys, the public had always opposed raising taxes for the 
l(Kal sch(X)ls, thoujih in 1969 the split v^as almost even (45'^ 
in favor, 49% opposed) The opposition to increased taxes 
reached its highesi level in 1981. at the height of the prop- 
erty tax revolt, when the public opposed raising taxes t(, ^-.up- 
port the public schools by a margin of 2 to I . 

The question and the findings 

Suppose the local public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to raise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote against rais! taxes for this 
purpose? 



NATIONAL rOTALS 1985 1981 1976 

% % % 

Favor 43 46 46 

Oppose 45 47 49 

Don't know 12 7 5 



A proposal has been made to extend the school day for so- 
called latchkey children, that is, children whose parents are still 
at work when the children get home from school. This program 
would be supported by taxes. Wouici you favor or oppose such 
a pro'jram in your school district? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 




Favor 


A3 


42 


46 


53 


Oppose 


46 


45 


46 


41 


Don't know 


11 


13 


3 
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Right*; and Privileges of Public School Students 

By a margin of more than 3 to I (40% to 12%), the U.S 
public felt in 1985 that local public school students had too 
many rights and privileges rather than not enough. One- 
fourth of the public felt that students had about the right 
amoum of privileges. 

This relationship had remained fairly stable since 1975, 
when the question was last asked. However, the 1985 find- 
ings differed substantially from those of the 1972 survey. 
At that time, almost as large a percentage of the public felt 
that students did not have enough rights as felt that they had 
too many. 

The question and the findings: 

Generally speaking, do the local public school students in this 
community have too many rights and privileges, or not enough? 



National 
Totals 
% 
40 

12 
25 
23 



No Public 
Children School 
In School Parents 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 



% 


% 


% 


38 


42 


55 


12 


13 


5 


23 


35 


22 


27 


10 


ie 


1985 


1975 


1972 


% 




% 


40 




41 


12 


10 


11 


25 


27 


33 


23 


lb 


15 



Too many 
Not enougn 
Just about right 
No opinion 

NATIONAL TOTALS 

Toe many 
Not enough 
Just about right 
No opinion 



Rights of Public School Authorities 
to Examine Student Property 

In 1985, by a 4 to I margin (78% to 18%), the public sup- 
ported the right of school authorities to open students' lock- 
ers or to examine their personal property for contraband - 
drugs, liquor, or stolen property. Controversy Ivad recently 
arisen in a number of communities over this issue Parents 
wCfC even more in favor of granting this authority to the 
schools than were nonpa rents 

The question and the findings 

Do you feel that teachers or school authonties should or should 
not be allowed to open students' lockers or examine personal 
property if they suspect drugs, liquor, or stolen goods nre hid< 
den there? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totuls 


In School 


Parents 


parents 




% 


% 


% 




Should 


78 


76 


84 


89 


Should pjl 


18 


19 


15 


10 


Don't know 


4 


5 


1 


1 



Attitudes Toward Homework 

In 1983 the National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation recommended m A Nation at Risk that public sch(X)l 



students be assigned far more homework than they were cur- 
'eiiMy given. The 1985 survey showed the public roughly 
divided on that recommendation in the case of elementary 
students, with 40% in favor and 38% opposed The public 
supported increased homework for high school students by 
a ratio of almost 5 to 3, however, with 47% in favor and 
31% opposed. 

Parents of children enrolled in the public schools were 
about as likely as those who had no children in school to 
favor more hoiiiework. However, parents whose children re- 
ceived average or below-average grades were somewhat 
more likely to favor increaseo homework - both in elemen- 
tary school and in high school - than were parents whose 
children's academic performance was above average. 

Nonwhites were more likely than whites - by margins 
of 67% to 45% at the high school level and 66% to 36% 
at the elementary school level - to favor increased home- 
work. Residents of inner cities and people living in the West- 
ern U.S. were also more likely than other population 
subgroups to support increased homework. 

The questions and the findings: 

Do you think elementary school children in the public schools 
here should be assigned more homework or not? 



No 

National Children 



Should be 
Should not be 
Don't know 



Totals 
% 
40 
38 
22 



Public 
School 
In School Parents 
% % 
37 45 
35 48 
28 7 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 

<Mi 
53 
22 
25 



Do you think high school students in the public schools here 
should be assigned more hompivork or not? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Should be 


47 


46 


49 


60 


Should not be 


31 


2P 


37 


19 


Don t know 


22 


25 


14 


21 



Time Spent on Homework and on Televiewing 

According to 1983 poll findings, about six public school 
parents m 10(61 %) required that their children devote a mini- 
mum amount of time to homework on school nights These 
parents required an average of one hour and 25 minutes of 
homework njghtly. 

By contrast, only about five pubhc school parents in 10 
(49%) hmitcd the amount of time their children could spend 
watching television on sch(V)l nights. These parents allowed 
their children lo spend an average of one ha r and 50 minutes 
nightly on this activity. 

Interestingly, parents' socioeconomic backgrounds and 
their children's levels of academic achievement bore little 
relationship to the requirements that parents set *vi'h regard 



to children's homework and televiewing. Parents who had 
attended college, who held white-collar jobs, or whose chil- 
dren were above-average students were no more likely than 
other subgroups to require a minimum amount of homework 
or to establish a maximum amount of time for children's tele- 
viewing. 
The questions and the findings. 

Do you require that your oldest child spend a minimum amount 
of time on homework during the school week? 



Before they are hired by a school district, do you feel all 
teachers should or shouid not k>e required to pass a basic com- 
petency test to measure such things as their general knowledge 
anri ability to think? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Should 


89 


88 


89 


92 


ShOLld no! 


6 


6 


7 


5 


Don't know 


5 


6 


4 


3 



Do you place a definite limit on the amount of time your ^hild 
spends viewing television during the school week? 



Public School Parents 

Yes 
No 

Undesignated 



Minimum Time 
for Homework 

% 
61 
36 
3 



Maximum Time 
for Television 

% 

49 

46 
5 



Importance of a College Education 

Findings of the 1985 survey showed increases m the per- 
centage of the U.S. public that viewed a college education 
as important. Nine Americans in 10 (91 %) said that they felt 
that a college edication is very important or fairly impor- 
tant. Nonparents were as likely to feel that a college educa- 
tion is important as were parents of public school children. 

The question and the findings: 

How important is a college education today ~> very important, 
fairly important, or not too important? 





No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Very important 


64 64 


66 


64 


Fairly important 


27 27 


24 


29 


Not too important 


7 7 


9 


7 


Don't know 


2 2 


1 




NATIONAL TOTALS 


1985 


1983 


1978 




% 


% 


% 


Very important 


64 


58 


36 


Fairly important 


27 


31 


46 


Not too important 


7 


8 


16 


Don't know 


2 


3 


2 



•Less than one-half of l% 



Attitudes Toward Competency 
Testing of Teachers 

Almost universally in 1985, the American pubhc supported 
the use of basic competency tests to measure teachers' knowl- 
edge and intellectual ability In the population as a whole 
and in every subgroup surveyed, about nine respondents in 
10 favored such testing. 

The question and the findings: 



Attitudes Toward i-Ierit Pay Prograkns 

In 1985 SIX Americans in 10 favored merit pay for teachers 
— about the same proportion as in 1984, when 65% aup- 
ported the idea. Surprisingly, respondents with no children 
in school favored merit pay for teachers by almost as large 
a percentage as did public school parents. 

According to the 1984 Gallup Poll of Teachers* Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools, teachers' views on merit pay are 
almost exactly the reverse '"f the public's views (see the Oc- 
tober 1984 Kapp^n, p. 103). While the public supported mer- 
it pay for teachers by a ratio of more than 2 to 1 , teachers 
opposed the '^lea by a ratio of exactly 2 to 1 (64% to 32%) 

The question and the findings: 

HoM do you, yourself, feel about the idea of merit pay for 
teachers? in general, do you favor or oppose it? 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 

NATIONAL TOTALS 

Favor 

Oppose 
No opinion 



National 
Totals 
% 

60 
24 
16 



No Public 
Children School 
\x* School Parents 



% 

59 
23 
18 

1985 
% 
60 
24 

16 



% 

62 
25 
13 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 

% 

69 
21 
10 

1984 
% 

65 
22 
13 



Teachers' Salaries in This Community 

Again in 1985, the U S public tended to feel that public 
school teachers are underpaid. About four Americans in lO 
^43%) felt that teachers' salaiies were about right, but only 
6^ said that they were too high, whereas 33% said th'.y were 
too low 

This pattern of responses is virtually the same as those 
found in prior surveys v)n the subject M*.r/> more Ameri- 
cans have generally believed that teachers are underpaid than 
that they are overpaid. Interestingly, this view is held by tJiose 
who do not have children enrolled in the public schools, as 
well as by those who do 

Not surprisingly, teachers' attitudes regarding t'^acher sal- 
aries were more one-sided than the public's attitudes on that 
topic. In the 1984 Gallup Poll of Teachers' Attitudes Toward 




J«4 
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the Public Schools, only 9% of the teachers surveyed felt 
thai their pay was about right, while 90% deemed it loo low 
and less than 1 % said that it was too high (see the October 
1984 Kappan, p. 102). 
The question and the findings 

Do you think salaries in this community for teachers are too 
htgh, too low, or just about right? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 















% 


Too high 


6 


5 




7 




5 


Too low 


33 


30 




38 




42 


Just about right 


43 


44 




42 




37 


No opinion 


16 


21 




13 




16 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


1985 


1984 


1983 




1981 


1969 




% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


Too high 


6 


7 


8 




10 


2 


Too low 


33 


37 


35 




29 


33 


J'ist about nght 


43 


41 


31 






43 


. 0 opinion 


18 


1C 


26 




20 


22 



Biggest Problems Facing the 
Public Schools in 1985 

In 1985 the U.S. public continued to regard disciplinv as 
the most important problem facing the public schools This 
was true in every poll but one since this series began in 1%9 

One-quarter of all citizens polled named "discipline" the 
biggest problem facing the public schools, roughly the same 
percentage ;s in previous polls. The next most frequently 
mentioned p.oblem was "use of drugs,'* a discipline-related 
area mentioned by 1 8% of the public in this year's poll The 
most frequently cited problem that pertains to the quality of 
schooling was '*poor curncuhim/poor standards." mentioned 
by 1 1 % of the public The only other responses mentioned 
by more than 5% of the public were "difficulty in getting 
good teachers" and "lack of proper financial support," men- 
tioned by 10^ and 9% of the public rcspcctivcl> 

The qi».;stion and the findings: 



What do yr * think are the biggest problems with which the 


public schools In this community must deal? 








No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


P&rents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Lack of discipline 


25 


23 


25 


43 


Use of drugs 


18 


18 


20 


. 11 


Poor curnculum/poor 










standards 


11 


11 


11 


10 


Difficulty in getting 










good teachers 




10 


12 


12 


1 ack of proper 










financial support 


9 


9 


9 


8 


Pupils' lack of in- 










terest/truancy 


5 


6 


4 


3 


Large schools/over- 










crowding 


5 


A 


7 


7 


Integration/busing 


4 


5 


2 









No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Teachers' lack of 










interest 


4 


3 


6 


8 


Drinking/alcohoiism 


3 


3 


2 


5 


Parents' lack of interest 


3 


3 


3 


6 


Lack of respect for 










teachers/other 










students 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Mismanagement of 










funds/programs 


2 


2 


4 


5 


Low teacher pay 


2 


1 




4 


Moral standards 


2 




1 


2 


Lack of needed 










teachers 


2 


1 


3 


1 


Communication 










problems 


2 


1 


3 


1 


Cnme/vandalism 


2 


1 


2 


• 


Lack of proper 










facilities 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Problems witii ad- 










ministration 


1 




1 


1 


School board policies 


1 


1 


1 


• 


Government inter- 










ference 


1 


1 




1 


Teacher strikes 


1 


1 


• 


1 


Parental involvement m 










school activities 


1 




1 




Too many schools/de- 










clining enrollment 


1 




1 




Transportation 


1 




1 




Non-Enghsh-speaking 










students 


1 




1 




Figh^in*j 


1 




2 




There are no problems 


2 




4 




Miscellaneous 




3 


5 


10 


Don't know 


14 


19 


4 


4 



*Less than one-half of 1% 

Preferred Solutions to Discipline Problems 

When Americans are asked to :h(H)se the solutions they 
prefer from a list of suggested ways to solve discipline prob- 
lems, they tend to choose the least harsh measures. 

In 1985 the public responded most favorably to those so- 
lutions that involve discu.ssion and instruction, foi both 
tcMchers and parents The most frequently chosen solutions 
were "classes lor teachers on how to deal with problem chil- 
dren," chosen by 64% of the public, "discussion groups with 
pjrents of problem children," chosen by 62% of the public, 
and "required classes for parents of problem children," cho- 
sen by 50% of the public. 

The next most popular solutions v ould deal v^ith problem 
students within the school system, by suspending students 
who exhibit extreme behavior problems (46%). by forming 
special classes (45% ). or by creating work-study programs 
in which students attend sch(K)l half-time and work half-time 
(44%) 

Forty-two percent of the public would favor beefing up the 
court system, the probation system, and work program** for 
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delinquent youths. Only 21 % of the public would favor es- 
ti^biishing alternative schools for students with discipline 
problems 
The question and the findings. 

Lack of discipline is often cited as a problem confronting the 
public schools. Please look over this list and tell me which of 
these possible solutions you think would be most helpful in Im- 
proving school discipline. 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In Svhool Parents Parents 
H H H H 

Classes for teachers on 
how to deal with 

problem children 64 62 67 73 

Discussion groups with 
parents of problem 

children 62 61 66 71 

Required classes for 
parents of problem 

children 50 50 51 59 

Suspension of studeits 
with extreme be- 
havior problems 46 44 50 50 

Formation of special 
classes for students 
who have behavior 

problems 45 45 43 43 

Creation of a system of 

work-study programs. 

with problem children 

doing useful work 

half-tiPTie and attend- 
ing school half-time 44 44 43 53 
Classes for adminis* 

trators to help 

them create more 

orderly behavior 43 43 43 43 

Tougher courts, proba- 
tion systems, and 
work programs for 

delinquents 42 41 44 52 

Creation of a curricu- 
lum more relevant to 
tha interests anc 

concerns of students 3'^ 31 34 31 

Alternative schools 21 21 20 25 

(Figures ado to more than 100% because of multiph answers ) 
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Chapter 19 
The Eighteenth Annual Poll, 1986 



Events of the Year in Education 

The nation's 50 state ^^ovemors took a highly visible posi- 
tion for the defense aid improvement of public education 

Using the National Gwemors' Association as a base, they 
had set up task forces to ;tudy the relation of schools to jobs, 
economic growth, and c*>mpeliliveness; how education can 
help reduce welfare costy what the schools can do to pre- 
vent alcohol and drug abuse and teen pregnancies; and how 
to reduce the dropout rale. Thcr conclusions, published un- 
der the title Time for Results, bec. me a latter-day entry mto 
the stream of "excellence reports/ 

The governors' interest in education was not Utopian, il 
had a practical rationale. They expressed their views not only 
in Time for Results but in numerous statements during the 
year, the highlights of which were: 

• We must increase the industrial productivity of each 
state and of the nation. We must gain competitive ad- 
vantage for American industry in world markets. 

• Better schools mean better jobs. Unless the people in 
each state face this fact, Americans won't keep their 
high standards of living. To meet stiff competition from 
workers in the rest of the world, we must educate our- 
selves and our children as we never have before 

• The United Stales will not succeed in international mar- 
kets until the education system is put right The idea 
that you tan be a great power with a second-rate sch(x^l 
system is ludicrous. 

The governors applauded the efforts of slate legislatures 
to reform the schools and pledged increased support in the 
yjars ahead. They commuted themselves to a long-range ef- 
fort - in fact until 1991 (the .subtitle of Time for Results 
was "The Governors' 1991 Report on Education') They 
promised to seek larger sums of money from their legisla- 
tures for dropout , revention, for reduction of teen pregnan- 
cies, and for the control of drug and alcohol abuse among 
young people. And they declared among the 1991 goals to 
be the following 

• Kindergartens for all five-year-olds, day care centers 
for as many presch(X>l children as possible, and quali 
ty early childh(X)d programs 

• A challenging curriculum for all students and extra help 
m the basic skills for students with deficiencies 

• Alternative schools or offerings for all high school stu- 
dents on the verge of dropping out of school and for 
those who already have dropped out, so that they will 
return to complete their high sch(X)l education 
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In one of many statements attracting national attention, the 
governors said: "We are ready for some old fashioned horse- 
tradmg. Well regulate less if schools produce better results 
But we are ready to take over any school system that allows 
its educational offerings and services to deteriorate.'' 

The school health clinic, designed to reduce pregnancy 
among students and help young parents with their problems, 
moved into the spotlight as one < i the most controversial 
educational ventures of the year. 

Baffled by increased numbers of sexually active and preg- 
nant students, school boards and administrators, especially 
in urban centers, turned to the school-based health clinic as 
one possible source of help for the problem. Dallas (1968) 
and St. Paul (1973) provided the earliest modeh. By 1986 
the number had risen to more than 70; and des^Jite continued 
attacks by conservative and some religious groups, an esti- 
mated 80 more clinics were in the planning stages. 

Most school-based clinics were launched with the major 
goal of reducing teenage pregnancy; however, some ad- 
dressed additional adolescent problems: weight control, nutn- 
tion, dental screening, social an^^ '^motional issues, career 
counseling, and family planning 

Some clinics were established to function totally under 
board of education conirol, others to operate in cooperation 
with hospitals, medical schools, and community agencies 
No matter how the clinics were < rganized, controversy cen- 
tered on the dispensing of birth-control devices and infor- 
mation " and continues to do so. Roman Catholic bishops 
m New York Citv, Boston, Los Angeles, and other large 
cities have attacked the clinic birth-control services as "out- 
rageous" and "a betrayal of parental rights." 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) had another reas( r* lor complaint The or- 
ganization charged that sch(X)i clinics \"t\c located mostly in 
^"hools with high minority enrollments and were using black 
and Hispanic stu lents "for experiments in social engineering." 
Sch(K)l officials generally denied such charges as "irrespon- 
siblf*" and said they were administering the .Iinics "for the 
benefit of the students, their families, and the community." 

The federal Centers for Disease Control revealed that some 
225 students were infected by AIDS, the dreaded acquirer 
immune deficiency syndrome, and that the number would 
grow to 3.0(X) by 1991 

Stirred to action, national, state, and l(x:al educators in- 
tensified efforts to 1) help schools deal with AIDS victims 
and 2) broaden educational offerings to prevent spread of 
the disease 

From the U S Department of Educatio came news that 
Secretary Bennet authorized preparation < i a guide for pai- 



ents and teachers, with the working title AIDS and the Edu- 
cation of Our Children. Inside information indicated that the 
guide would emphasize that ""appropriate mora) and socia) 
conduct'' is the only sure way to prevent the spread of the 
disease. A department spokesman said: "We beheve that say- 
ing no to premarital sex, marital infidehty, and intravenous 
drug use offers the best protection against AIDS.'' 

State education agencies reported that they planned to go 
beyond moral warnings and recommended an AIDS curric- 
ulum that would include explicit information, including use 
of condoms. State officials were keeping an eye on Oklaho- 
ma, which had adopted a law requiring AIDS education in 
public junior and senior high schools. Other state education 
agency officials said AIDS education must begin in the kin- 
dergarten and early grades Massachusetts, Maryland, Ari- 
zona, Soutn Dakota, Florida, and Texas were '^mong states 
with advanced plans for AIDS education programs. 

An estimated 1,000 local school districts also had some 
form of AIDS education. The challenge before superinten- 
dents and pnncipais was to provide inservice training for 
teachers on how and what to leach about AIDS and on Iiow 
to respond to parents about the alarming subject. 

The big question of the year was Wh do children need 
to know about AIDS and at what age should AIDS educa- 
tion begin? The question was largely unanswered during the 
year, but a few guidelines began to emerge. 

Lessons presented by the teacher should give young peo- 
ple accurate information. They shouM not frighten students 
or advocate any specific value system or life style (as the 
U S education secretary would have u) Junior and senior 
high school students should be taught the epidemiology of 
contagious diseases, modes of il.c AIDS virus iransmissu n, 
and precautionary measures AIDS ^lould be presented in 
a framework of science, health, or ^ck education 



Most Important Problems 

Facing Local Public Schools in 1986 

In 1986, for the first »iinc in the survey's history, the U S 
public identified drug use by students as the most important 
problem facii.j the public schools. More than half of the 
respondents mentioned eilher drugs (28^^) or discipline 
(24%), which was rated most important in 16 of the 17 previ- 
ous polls. (In 1971 "lack of proper financial support" was 
considered the most important problem ) The best-educated 
resp<^ndents - those with college degrees - continued to 
perceive discipline lather than drugs as the schooK .nost im- 
portant problem The margin was suKstantiaL 30 9r to 189? 

The question and the findings 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 
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No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
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*Less than one-half of i°/o 

(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



Parents Distinguish Between 'Local Sch(H)ls' 
And Schools Their Children Attend 

As reported in previous studies, parents tend to he more 
positive about their children's schools than about the local 
schools as a group Thus parents may regard drugs and dis- 
cipline as problems in the local public schools but not in the 
school their oldest child attends In 1986, the difference 
lavonng a child s school was 16% versus 11 7( for drugs and 
159^ versus 23% for discipline 

Drugs were perceived as a more serious problem by par- 
ents of high school children than by parents of elementary 
school child. Similarly, parents whose oldest children 
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were either average oi below average academicaiiy were 
somewhat more hkely than other parents to see clrng<: the 
most important problem facing the public schools 
The question and the fmdmgs: 



What do you think are the biggest problems vvfth which the 
school your oldest child attends must deal? 





School Own 


Local 




Child Attends Schools 




% 


% 


Use of drugs 


16 


27 


Lack of discipitne 


15 


23 


Lack of proper fmanctal support 


9 


15 


Large schools/overcrowdfng 


9 


6 


Poor curriculum/poor standards 


7 


10 


Parents' lack of interest 


4 
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Teachers' lack of interest 


4 
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Moral standards/dress code 


4 
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Difficulty in getting good teachers 
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Pupils' lack of interest/truancy 


3 
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Dnnking/alcohoi 
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Lack of needed teachers 


3 


1 


Lack of respect for teachers/other 






students 


3 


4 


Fighting 


3 


2 


Parent's involvement in school activities 


3 


1 


There are no problems 


8 


4 


Miscellaneous 


24 


24 


Don't know 


12 


4 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



Support for Anti-Drug Measurers in Local Schools 

Survey respondents were asked to rate five measures tor 
dealing with the drug problem in their local public schools. 
Nine in 10 supported mandatory instruction in the dangers 
of drug abuse, roughJy the same percentage who felt that 
education about the d^^ngcrs of drug abuse should be a re- 
quired course in the school curriculum (as reported in earli- 
er studies) Eight in 10 favored the expulsion of students 
caught using drugs. Seven in 10 supported using school funds 
to treat drug users, and the same proportion would permit 
school officials to search lockers when they suspected tha» 
drugs might be concealed in them By a small majority (5 
to 4), respondents ever favored urinalysis to detect drug use 

Support for each measure was virtually the same for par- 
ents and nonparents i . schoolchildren However, young peo- 
ple (under 30), while they were more likely to favor use of 
school funds to treat drug users than were their elders, were 
substantially less likely to support two of the more stringent 
measures: locker searches and jrinalysis. Nonwhites were 
somewhat more likely to favor locker searches and substan- 
tially more likely to favor urinalysis than were whites, but 
they '' ere less likely to favor expulsion of drug users from 
school 

College-educated and upper-income respondents were 
somt^what more hkely to favor use of schawl funds for treat- 
ing drug users than were their less-educated and less finan- 
cially well-off counterparts 
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The question and the findings: 

This card iistin various ways to deal with the probiem of drugs 
in the public schoots. As I read o1 each one of these plans, would 
you tell me whether you would favor or oppose its use in the 
public schools in your community? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
% % H % 

Requiring instruction 
for all students in 
the dangers of drug 
abuse. 



Favor 


90 


90 


91 


92 


Oppose 


6 


6 


6 


5 


Don't know 


4 


4 


3 


3 



Permitting expulsion 
of students who are 
caught using drugs 
in school buildings 
or on school 
grounds. 



Favor 


78 


77 


81 


82 


Oppose 


16 


16 


14 


17 


Dori't know 


6 


7 


5 


1 



Use of school funds 
to provide counsel- 
ing and treatment for 
students who use 
drugs. 



Favor 


69 


68 


70 


83 


Oppose 


25 


26 


P4 


16 


Don't know 


6 


6 


6 


1 



Permitting teachers or 
school authorities to 
search lockers or 
personal property if 
they suspect drugs, 
without obtaining j 
court-issued search 
warrant. 



Favor 


67 67 


67 77 


Oppose 


2f, 28 


30 22 


Don't know 




3 1 


Testing students for 






drug use by 






un.iatyst£. 






Favor 


49 49 


49 49 


Oppose 


44 44 


43 46 


Don't know 


7 7 


8 J 




Differences in Problem Perception 




Among Population Groups 




Use of Drugs 


Lack of Discipline 




% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


28 


24 


Sex 






Men 


27 


24 


Women 


29 


23 


Race 






White 


27 


24 


Nonwhite 


32 


21 


Age 






18 to 29 years 


27 


12 


30 to 49 years 


26 


29 


50 years and over 


31 


29 



Differences in Problem Perception 

Among Population Groups 
Use of Drugs Lack of Discipline 
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30 
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26 


20 
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31 


24 


GrAdiJr^tP 


28 


25 


II IwVI 1 l^lwlw 


39 


22 


Grade school 


34 


19 


Ini^ome 






$40,000 and over 


30 


27 


$30,000 - $39,999 


19 


29 


$20,000 - $29,999 


25 


29 


$10,000 - $19,999 


31 


22 


Under $10,000 


33 


19 


Region 






East 


29 


29 


Midwest 


27 


22 


South 


28 


24 


West 


27 


20 



Attitudes About AIDS 

In 1986, two-thirds of the public would permit their children 
to attend school with a student who had AIDS. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, the 1986 Gallup survey had not only found an extra- 
ordinarily high level of public awareness of the disease (98% ) 
but a very small proportion (6% ) ot the public who mistakenly 
believed that a person can contract AIDS merely by being 
in a public place with someone who has the disease 

The findings for this question only were based on telephone 
interviews with 1,004 adults, age 18 and older, conducted m 
scientifically selected localities across the U.S during the 
period of 7 to 10 March 1986. 

Only one-sixth (17%) of those who would not allow thtir 
children to attend classes with an AIDS victim believed that 
the disease can be transmitted by casual siKidl contact, while 
59% of this group voiced the opposite opinion and 2A7c were 
undecided. 

Although substantial majorities in all key pt)pulation groups 
believed correctly tha* AIDS cannot be contracted by casual 
contact, this feeling was somewhat less prevalent ~ and un- 
certainty was more prevalent - among older, less -well- 
educated, and less-affluent people. Similarly, persons from 
these groups (which are highly interrelated) were less likely 
than their counterparts to say that they would permit iheir 
children to attend classes with a child who has AIDS 

This question was asked first. '*Have you heard or read 
about the disease called AIDS - Acquired Immune Dcficienc7 
Syndrome?*" Those who answered yes — an overwhelming 
98% of the public - were then asked the following questions 
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The first question and the findings- 
Do you believe a person can get AIDS by being in a crowded 
place with someone who has it? 



Casual Transmission of AIDS 
(Based on aware group) 





Can Be 


Cannot 


Not 




Transmitted 


Be 


Sure 






% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


6 


81 


13 


Sex 








Men 


7 


79 


14 


Women 


4 


83 


13 


Rare 








White 


5 


82 


13 


Nonwhite 


10 


79 


11 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


8 


86 


6 


30 to 49 years 


5 


86 


9 


50 years and over 


5 


73 


22 


Education 








Coiiege graduate 


2 


91 


7 


College incompiete 


5 


87 


8 


High schoot graduate 


5 


82 


13 


H gh school incomplete 


11 


62 


rn 


Region 








East 


3 


96 


11 


Midwest 


6 


81 


13 


South 


6 


77 


17 


West 


6 


83 


11 


The second question and the findings* 






A 14-year-otd Indiana t>oy who contracted AIDS through a con- 


taminated blood transfusion was banned from attending school 


classes. After a county medical officer ruled t^at he posed no 


health threat to his classmates, he went b.<ack to school, but the 


parents of almost half of the students at his schoot kept their 


children home. 








If you had children of this age, would you permit them to at- 


tend classes with a child wh;i had AIDS, or not? 






Permit Child to Attend School 




With AIDS Victim? 






(Based on aware group) 








Not 




Yes 


No 


Sure 






% 


% 


NA/IONAL TOTALS 


67 


24 
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Sex 








Men 


66 


27 


7 


Women 


67 


22 


11 


Race 








White 


67 


24 
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Nonwhite 


64 


27 


9 


Age 








18 to 29 years 


64 


29 


7 


30 to 49 years 


69 


23 


8 


50 years and over 


65 


23 


12 


Education 








Coiiege graduate 


72 


19 


9 


College incomplete 


68 


23 


9 


High schooi graduate 


68 


23 


9 


High school inconnple!e 


57 


35 


8 


Region 








East 


64 


27 
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Midwest 


69 


20 


11 


South 


63 


27 


10 


West 


72 


22 
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0 
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Rating the Schools on Success Characteristics 

Good schools should have the following charactenstics, ac- 
cording to a consensus oi educational researchers: 

A. The school's environment should be safe and orderly. 

B. The school's principal should spend most of his or her 
time helping teachers improve their teaching. 

C. School administrators and t'^achers should have high 
expectations of students and demand high achievement 

D. General agreement should exist among adn^jnistrators, 
teachers, and parents about school goals. 

E. Student progress toward school goals should be regu- 
larly measured and reported. 

Public school parents were asked in the 1986 1 )ll to judge 
how accurately each of the above statements described the 
school their oldest child was attending: very accurately, fair- 
ly accurately, not very accurately, or not at all accurately. 
The findings were encouraging to educators. About eight in 
10 parents believed statements A and E applied very accurate- 
ly or fairly accurately. About seven in 10 belie /ed the same 
about statements C and D. About half believed statement B 
applied very accurately or fairly accurately. 

Ironically, though many public school parents perceived 
drugs and discipline as major problems in the schools their 
children were attending, the vast majority (85 %) felt that these 
schools were either "very** or "fairly" safe and orderly 

The question and the findings* 

This card lists some of the characteristics of good schools. 
As I read off each Item by letter, would you tell me how accurately 
you feei it describes the school your oldest child attends — very 
accurately, fairly accurately, not very accurately, or not at aii ac- 
curately? 
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41 
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Analysis of the 'Very accurate" responses among various 
groups in the parent population generally reveals very little 
difference, but the»"e were some exceptions Parents whose 



children are above average academically are somewhat more 
likely to state that each of these statements very accurately 
describes their school than do those parents whose children 
are average or below average. Parents whose oldest child is 
in elementary school are substantially more likely to say that 
the school is safe and orderly than are those whose oldest 
child IS in high school. 

Grading the Public Schools and Their Teachers 

The 1986 survey indicated that the public schools were per- 
ceived as favorably as in 1984 and 1985, when they achieved 
their highest performance grades since 1976. Forty-one per- 
cent of Americans rated the public schools locally (in **this 
community'') as either A or B. 

Similarly, 28% of the public gave the public schools, na- 
tionally, either an A or B - the highest grade since this meas- 
urement was initiated in 1981. 

Teachers received an A or B from almost half of the pub- 
lic (48%), a figure statistically equivalent to the prior year's 
49%, which represented the highest record since the meas- 
urement was initiated in 1981. 

Administrators were graded A or B by about four in 10 
members of the public (42%), a somewhat lower figure than 
the prior year's record 48% but higher than the lo\^ point 
of 36% recorded at the beginning of the Eighties. 

For the first time in 1985 -^ id again in 1986, public school 
parents were asked to grade the schools their oldest child at- 
tended, in addition to the local schools. The 1986 findings, 
like those of 1985, revealed the same phenomenon that arises 
in analyzing the grades awarded to the schools nationally, as 
compared to the schools locally - that is, the closer the con- 
tact, the more favorable the perception. Thus public school 
parents graded the public schr ols in their own community 
substantially higher than the public schools nationally, and 
they rated the public schools their own children attended even 
hi^^her than the local schools. In the 1986 survey, only 28% 
of parents gave the public schools, nationally, an A or B, near- 
ly twice as many (55%) gave the local schools an A or B, 
and almost two-thirds (65%) gave the schools their children 
attended one of the to,, two grades 

'^he question and the findings 

Student? are often given the grades A, B, C, D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppose, the public schools them- 
selves, in this community, were graded in the same way. What 
grade would you give the public schools here — A, B, C, D, or 
FAIL? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
% % % % 

A + B 41 36 55 40 

A 11 8 18 11 

B 00 28 37 29 

C 28 27 29 29 

D 11 11 11 16 

FAIL 5 5 4 11 

Don't know 15 21 1 4 
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National Ratings 

The public's rating of the schools nationally climbed steadily 
since the first measurement in 1981, from 20% A or B, re 
corded at that time, to the high point of 28% registered in 
1986. 

The question and the findings: 

How about the public schools in the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public s':hools nationally — A,3AD, 
or FAIL? 



How Americans Grade 
Public School Education 
A+B 



NATIONAL TOTALS 


1986 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1982 


1981 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A + B 


28 


27 


25 


19 


22 


20 


A 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


B 


25 


24 


23 


17 


20 


18 


C 


41 


43 


49 


38 


44 


43 


D 


10 


12 


11 


16 


15 


15 


FAIL 


5 


3 


4 


6 


4 


6 


Don't know 


16 




11 


21 


15 


16 



Grading School Oldest Child Attends 

Almost two-thirds of parents (65%) gave ti<e school their 
oldest i hild attended an A or B Only 267c gave the school 
a grade of C and 6% a D or Failing grade. If their child's 
academic pertjrmance was a^^ove average, almost three- 
quarters of parentis (73%) graded tlicir school A or B. Even 
among parents of average or below-average students, nearly 
six in 10 (59%) gave their children's school one of the two 
top grades. 

The question and the findings 

Using the A,B.C,D, ?A\L scale again, what grade would you give 
the school your oldest child attends? 

Don't 



Public Cc -ioo* 




A 


B 


C 


D 


FAIL 


Know 


Parents 








% 








Total 


65 


28 


37 


26 


4 


2 


3 



Resjx)ndcnts were asked to rate teachers and adnimistra- 
tors on the same A-F scale as the >cho<)ls These ri»tings cor- 
respond roughly with sch(K)l ratings. The summary tabic 
below provides overall percentages 

* Americans Grade 
Public School Education 
A+B 



Public Schools 

Nationally 

Locally (an schools in 

community) 
That oldest child attends 
Where child receives 

atK>'ye-average grades 



Public 






School 


U.S. 


No Children 


Parents 


Public 


in School 




% 




28 


20 


28 


55 


4' 


36 


65 






73 







Public School Teachers 

In local schools 
In school oldest child attends 
Where child receives 
above-average grades 

PubUc School Principals 
ar Administrators 

In local schools 
In school oldest child attends 
Where child receives 
atx)ve-average grades 



Public 
School 
Parents 

% 

60 
65 

77 



b6 
63 

70 



U.S. 
Public 
% 

48 



No Children 
In School 
% 

43 



42 



38 



Attitudes ToM^rd Federal, State, Local Influence 
on Public Education 

The 1986 survey revealed that there Vv^as substantial sup- 
port (57% to 17%) for more influence on publ'c schools from 
local school boards, moderate support (45% to 32%) for more 
.nfluence on the part of the state governments, and strong 
opposition to more federal influence on the way the public 
schools are run. The 2 to 1 opposition to more federal in- 
fluence (53% to 26%) was virtually tn^ same as that recorded 
when the question was asked in 1982, after the Reagan Ad- 
ministration took office. 

Parents and nonparents had similai attitudes on these mat- 
ters. Parents, however, we»"e even more likely than nonpar- 
ents to oppose inci cased federal influence. At the same time, 
they were somewhat more likely than nonparents to favor both 
mcreased influence by local school 'tK)arHs and by the state 
government. 

Various population groups ^ather consistently supported in- 
creased influence for local >chool boards, but some differ- 
ences emerged on the question of increased control by state 
and federal government. Younger people dud iion whites were 
more likely than others to favor it. On the other hand, better- 
educated and higher-income segments of the population were 
more likely to favor lesr. influence on the part of either the 
Ntatc governments or the federal government than were their 
less well-educated and less well-off counterparts. 

The que.stion on federal influence and the findings: 

Thinking about the future, would you like the federal govern- 
ment In Washington to have more Influence, or lesc Influence, 
in determining the educational program of the local public 
schools? 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

More influence 
Less influence 
Same as now 
Don't know 



1986 

26 
53 
12 



1982 

% 
26 
54 
10 

a 
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The question on state influence and the findings: 

How about the sUte government? Would you like the state 
government to have more Influence, or less Influence, In deter- 



mining the educational program of the local public schools? 






No 


Public Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents Parents 




% 


% 


% % 


More influence 


45 


46 


45 35 


Less influence 


32 


29 


38 38 


Same as now 


16 


16 


13 20 


Don't know 


7 


9 


4 7 



The question on local influence and the findings* 

How about the local school board? Would you like the local 
school l>oardto have more Influence, or less influence, in deter- 



mining the educational program of the k>cal public schools? 






No 


Public Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents Parents 




<H> 


H 


% % 


More influence 


57 


56 


61 55 


Less influence 


17 


17 


15 19 


Same as now 


17 


16 


19 19 


Don't know 


9 


11 


5 7 



Financing the Public Schools 

This survey reveals that 33% of Americans felt that the 
best way to finance the public schools is by means of state 
taxes. However, almost as many preferred federal taxes or 
local property taxes (24% in both instances). 

It is instructive to relate what the public felt was the best 
source of funding for education - federal, state, or local taxes 
— to its views on which of the three divisions of government 
should have more influence on education policy. While the 
public in 1986 disapproved of increased influence on the part 
of the federal government by a substantial margin, it w£s by 
no means opposed to accepting federal tax money. 

The mild public preference for state taxes supports the revo- 
lution in school funding that began in the Seventies By 1986, 
state sources generally yielded more money for public schools 
than did local taxing units, though there were great varia- 
tions among the states. 

Despite the public's professed desire for better schools, re- 
sistance to increased local taxes for improving public educa- 
tion persisted; in 1986, only about one-third (37%) of 
Americans indicated a willingness to pay more taxes should 
local school authorities say they are needed. This is roughly 
the same percentage as reported in these surveys since 1970. 

Resistance to increased taxes also surfiaces when Ameri- 
can are asked specifically whether they would favor or op- 
pose increased propert> taxes or federal income taxes to 
improve public education. In 1986 only one-third said they 
would be willing to pay more property taxes, and only one- 
fourth favored increasing income taxes. In fact, the only sup- 
port for increases came for taxes on alcohol and cigarettes 



and an increased percentage of the take from stale lotteries, 
held in 23 states in 1986. 

The question on preferred ways of financing schools and 
the findings: 

There Is always a lot of discussion about the best way to fi- 
nance the public schools. Which do you think Is the best way 
to finance the public schools: by means of local property taxes, 
by state taxes, or by taxes from the federal government in 
Washington? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Local property taxes 


24 


22 


28 


22 


State taxes 


33 


34 


32 


36 


Taxes from federal 










government 


24 


23 


28 


22 


Don't know 


19 


21 


12 


20 



The questions on knowledge of actual sources of public 
school support and the findings: 

Now, where do you think most of tht% funds to finance the public 
schools come from: from local property taxes, from state taxes, 
or from the federal govemment in Washington? And what do you 
think is the second largest source? 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School 



Public Nonpublic 
School School 
Parents Parents 



\ 



\\ www 



Local property taxes 45 19 44 19 44 19 46 23 

State taxes 30 42 30 43 31 39 36 34 
Taxos from federal 

government 11 22 10 20 14 26 4 19 

Don't know 14 17 16 18 11 16 24 



The question on voting to raise taxes for school support 
and the findings: 

Suppose the local public schools said they needed much more 
money. As you feel at this time, would you vote to rsise taxes 
for this purpose, or would you vote against raising taxes for this 
purpose? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


For raise in taxes 


37 


34 


45 


38 


Against raise in taxes 


52 


54 


46 


51 


No opinion 


11 


12 


9 


11 
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Financial Support of the Public Schools 
Favor Raising Opposed to 

Taxes Raising Taxes Don't Know 





% 




% 


1986 survey 


37 


52 


11 


1985 survey 


36 


52 


10 


1984 survey 


41 


47 


12 


1983 survey 


39 


52 


9 


1961 survey 


30 


60 


10 


1972 survey 


36 


56 


6 


1971 survey 


40 


52 


6 


1970 survey 


37 


56 


7 


1969 survey 


45 


49 


6 



The question on preferred type of tax for school support 
and the findings: 

Many states have recently passed school improvennent legis- 
lation that requires additional financial expenditures. If your state 
needed to raise more money for the public schools, would you 
vote for or against the following proposals? 



National 
Totals 



No 
Children 
In School 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 











% 


increased alcoholic 










beverage taxes? 










Favor 


79 ^ 




82 


79 


Oppose 


18 ^ 


18 


17 


20 


Don't know 


} 


4 


1 


1 


Increasing the percentag 


f 








of state lottery 










money that goes to ^ 










support public schools 










In t^ose states with a 










state lottery? 










Favor 


78 


77 


81 


69 


Oppose 


10 


9 


12 


22 


Don't know 


12 


14 


7 


9 


increased cigarette and 










tabacco taxes? 










Favor 


74 


74 


74 


79 


Oppose 


22 


21 


25 


20 


Don't know 


4 


5 


1 


1 


Increased local property 










taxes? 










Favor 


33 


31 


39 


31 


Oppose 


60 


61 


56 


63 


Don't know 


7 


8 


5 


6 


Increased gasoline 










taxes? 










Favor 


26 


26 


29 


29 


Oppose 


67 


67 


66 


70 


Don't know 


5 


5 


3 


1 


Increased income 










taxes? 










Favor 


27 


25 


31 


26 


Oppose 


66 


67 


65 


66 


Don't know 


7 


6 


4 


6 



The Goals of Education 

Asked what they consider the chief reasons why people 
want their children to get an educdnon. Americans in 198e> 
tended to mention job- and finar cc- related reasons first. For 



example, about one-third (34%) cited job opportunities, 8% 
said to get a bette: paying job, 4% said to obtain specialized 
training, and 9% said to achieve financial security. 

Relatively few Americans mentioned prepai^ation for life 
(23%), to acquire knowledge (10%), to become a better citi- 
zen (6%), to learn how to get along with others (4%), or 
to contribute to society (3%). 

Furthermore, nonparents responded in virtually the same 
way as parents with children in the public schools. 

The question and the findings: 

People have different reasons why they want ti;^ir children to 
get an education. What are the chief reasons that come to your 
mind? 

No Public Nonpu')lic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



Job opportunities/ 
better job 

Preparation for life/ 
better life 

Education is a neces- 
sity of life 

More knowledge 

Financial security/eco- 
nomic stability 

To get a better-paying 
job 

To become better 
citizens 

For a successful life 

To learn how to get 
along with people 

For better/easier life 
than parents 

Specialized training 
profession 

Teaches person to 
think/learn/un- 
derstand 

To contribute to society 

Personal development/ 
self-realization 

To become self-suffi- 
cient (independence) 

To learn basic skills/ 
fundamental learning 
skills 

To develop the ability 
to deal wi h adult 
responsibiliiicrs 

For happy/happier life 

Creates opportunities/ 
opens doors 

To develop an under- 
stancmg and appre- 
ciation ior culture 

Helps keep children 
out of trCMblo 

Social status 

To develop spi?- 
discipline 

To develop basic in- 
dividual values 

To develop critical 
thinking skills 

Miscellaneous 

Don't know 



*Less than one-haif of Wo 

(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple ansv^ers ) 



% 


% 


% 


% 


34 


35 


33 


18 


23 


22 


25 


33 


12 


12 


12 


10 


10 


10 


10 


11 


9 


8 


11 


13 


8 


9 


5 


2 


6 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


7 


6 


4 


4 


3 


1 


4 


2 


7 


3 


4 


3 


4 


9 


3 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


2 


2 


2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 




1 


1 


3 




1 


1 


2 




1 


1 


1 






1 


1 




1 




1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 


3 


3 
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When Should Children Begin School? 

To find out what Americans consider the right age for chil- 
dren to start attending publicly supported schools, respon- 
dents to the 1986 survey were asked two sets of questions. 
The first set asked at which class level children should be- 
gin school, and since this would depend directly on the age 
of the child, the second set investigated the public's views 
on the appropriate starting age. 

Specifically, respondents were asked whether tax- 
supported kindergarten should be made available to all par- 
ents who want it for their children. Then they were asked 
whether kindergarten should be made compulsory. The age 
questions sought to determine whether the public would fa- 
vor or oppose starting school at age 4, a year earlier than 
is traditional, and, if this idea was rejected, what the public 
felt was the right age for children to begin school. 

The findings re\caled overwhelming support for making 
kindergarten available as a regular part of the public school 
system; eight in 10 respondents favored doing so. Almost 
as large a proportion (seven in 10) favored compulsory kin- 
dergarten. 

On the other hand, the public opposed, by more than 2 
to 1 (64% to 29%), having children start school at age 4. 
This finding revealed no attitude change since the. early 
Seventies, when the same question was asked. 

An important exception to the negative response to start- 
ing school at age 4 appeared among nonwhites, however. 
A majority of nonwhites (55%) favored starting public school 
children at age 4; only about one-third (35%) opposed the 
idea. 

The first question and the findings: 

A proposal hM been made to make kindergarten available for 
all those who wish !t as part of the pi*hllc school system. The 
program wouM be supported by taxes. Would you favor or op- 
pose such a program In your school district? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 









H 


% 


Favor 


80 


77 


86 


78 


Oppose 


13 


14 


10 


12 


Don't know 


7 


9 


4 


10 



The second question and the findings* 

Some educators have proposed that kindergarten be made 
compulsory for all children before entering first grade. Would 
you favor or oppose such a program in your school district? 

No Public Nonpublic 
Natloraal Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







H 


H 


H 


Favor 


71 


66 


80 


80 


Oppose 


22 


24 


16 


17 


Oon't knovv 


7 


8 


4 


3 



The third question and the findings: 



Some educators have proposed that young children start 


school a year eariier, at the age of 4. Does this sound like a good 


idea or not? 










NO Public NonpuDiic 




National 


Children School School 




Totals 


In School PnrMntiK Dmrmntm. 




% 


% % % 


Yes, good idea 


29 


29 27 29 


No 


64 


62 70 67 


Don't know 


7 


9 3 4 






NATIONAL TOTALS 




1986 


1973 1972 




% 




Yes, good idea 


29 


30 30 


No 


64 


64 64 


Don't knov\ 


7 


6 6 


The final question: 






At what age do you think children should start school? 






No Public Nonpublic 




National 


Children School School 




Totals 


In School Parents Parents 




% 


% % H 


4 yean - under) 


29 


29 27 29 


5 years 


41 


40 44 42 


6 years 


16 


18 20 23 


7 years (or o. jr) 


2 


1 2 


No opinion 


10 


12 7 6 



•Less than one-half of 1% 



The findings concerning what the public feels is the class 
level at which public school children should start school, 
cross-tabulated with the age at which they should begin, 
showed the following distribution of preferences: 



(Computsory) Kindergarten at 5 34 

(Compulsory) Kindergarten at 4 23 

(Compulsory) Kindergarten at 6 10 

(Compulsory) First grade at 6* 9 

(Compulsory) First grade at 5 6 

(Compulsory) First grade at 4 4 

No opinion 14 



*Most common arrangement 

Support for National Testing 

Not only have Americans consistently favored mandatory 
testing for grade promotion and high school graduation, but 
they overwhelmingly support the concept of national tests 
to permit comparisons of the performance of students in var- 
ious communities. 

In the 1986 survey almost eight in 10 members of the public 
favored the concept of national testing, roughly the same level 
of support found in three previous surveys, conducted over 
a 15-year period. Interestingly, parents were just as likely 
to favor national testing of student perfonnance as were non- 
parents. 



]P5 



Support for national testing approached eight in 10 in vir- 
tually every population segment of the national population 
with the single exception of those persons in households with 
annual inconaes of less than $10,000, where the pcscentage 
in favor of testing fell below seven in 10 (67%). 

The question and the findings: 

Would you like to m« the atudenta In the local schools given 
national tests so that their educaticnai achievement could be 
compared with students In other communities? 



No Public Nonpublic 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


77 


76 


78 


62 


No 


16 


15 


19 


17 


Don't know 


7 


9 


3 


1 




NATIONAL TOTALS 






1986 


1983 


1971 


1970 




H 


% 


H 


% 


Yes 


77 


75 


70 


75 


No 


16 


17 


21 


16 


No opinion 


7 


6 


9 


9 



Support for Stricter Grade Promotion/ 
High School Graduation Requirements 

To ascertain how the public felt about toughening require- 
ments for grade promotion and for high school graduation, 
as had been recommended in national education reports, 
respondents were asked a series of questions in 1986. Those 
who supported stricter graduation requirements were asked 
whether they would do so if it meant that substantially few- 
er students would graduate. Finally, respondents were asked 
which of three proposals they preferred for dealing with those 
students who could not meet graduation requirements. 

The survey revealed that Americans strongly favored stric- 
ter requirements for both grade promotion and high school 
graduation, and by virtually identical margins: 72% to 6% 
and 70% to 5%. These findings correspond closely with the 
public's support for testing to determine both grade promo- 
tion and high school graduation, as revealed in earlier sur- 
veys in this series. 

The first question and the findings: 

in 'jr opinion, should promotion from grade tc grade in the 



public schools be made more strict than it is now or less strict? 






No 


Public Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents Parents 




% 


% 


% % 


More strict 


72 


72 


70 73 


Less stnct 


6 


5 


7 6 


Same as now 


16 


15 


20 16 


Don't know 


6 


6 


3 5 



The second question and the findings: 

In your opinion, should the requirements for graduation from 
the public high schools be made more strict than they are now 
or less strict? 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




H 


% 


% 


% 


More strict 


70 


71 


68 


75 


Less stnct 


5 


5 


7 




Same as now 


19 


17 


23 


20 


Don't know 


6 


7 


2 


5 


*Less than one-half of 1% 








The third question and the findings: 







Would you favor stricter requirements for high school gradu- 
ation even if it meant that significantly t^wer students would 
graduate than is now the case? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totala 


In School 


Parents 


Parenta 




% 


H 


H 


H 


Yes 


68 


68 


68 


77 


No 


23 


22 


26 


18 


Don't know 


9 


10 


6 


5 



Groups most in favor of stricter standards for graduation 
were the college-educated, those in the highest-income house- 
holds (that is, $30,000 or over), and residents of the nation's 
largest cities (that is, 1 million or more). 

Among groups in the parent population, it was the college- 
educated and those whose children were above average aca- 
demically who were most supportive of stricter requirements. 

The final question in this series and the findings: 

This card lists several waya to deal with those students who 
do not meet the requirements for public school graduation. 
Which one of these plana would you prefer? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals in School Parents Parents 
% % % % 

Have tiie high schools set 
up a remedial program 
for helping students who 
initially failed to meet 
the requirements for 
high school graduation 
to satisfy these require- 
ments. This program 
would be supported by 

taxes. 45 44 45 53 

Have high schools set up a 
re nediat program for help- 
ing those students who 
initially failed to meet 
the requirements for 
high school graduation to 
satisfy these requirements. 
Students would be charged 
tuition to enter this 

program. 27 27 30 23 

Have the high schools 
award more than one 
kind of diploma so that 
if a student cannot 
meet the requirements 
for a standard diploma, 
he or she would still be 
awarded a lesser 

diploma 19 19 19 16 

Don't know 9 10 6 6 
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Two of the proposals above involve remedial programs 
to help failing students to meet graduation requirements: one 
supported by taxes and the other paid for by student tuition. 
The third proposal calls fo** awarding a different diploma to 
those who do not meet the requirements of the standard 
diploma. 

Note that almost three-quarters of Americans (72 %) opted 
for one of the two remedial programs. Support for the free 
tax-supported proposal was preferred by a margin of almost 
2 to 1 (45% to 27%) over the tuition proposal. However, 
only one in five (19%) chose proposal three, which would 
award a lesser degree to those who cannot meet the require- 
ments for the standard degree. 

Attitudes toward the three proposals were virtually the 
same among parents of public school children and nonpar- 
ents, as wjII as among the various groups m the total na- 
tional pv^pulation. 

Private and Parochial Schools 

American attitudes toward the nation's nonpublic schools, 
— that is, both the parochial and the independent or private 
schools — were investigated in the 1986 survey in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

• the public's support of or opposition to the use of 
government tax funds to help the nation's parochial 
schools - and correspondingly to assist the private or 
independent schools; 

• public support of or opposition to the adoption of the 
voucher system in this country; 

• parents' interest in sending their children to private or 
parochial schools, if they had the necessary means; and 

• parents' acceptance or rejection of a specific voucher 
proposal that would provide $600 a year to enroll their 
children in any private, parochial, or public school. 

Survey findings revealed that the public was opposed to 
providing tax money to parochial schools at about the same 
level as in 1981 and even more than when the question was 
first asked in 1971 . The public was even more negative about 
giving tax money to support private or independent schools. 
Only about one-quarter (27%) felt that the government should 
provide funds for the nation's private schools. 

Analysis of responses to both questions in the 1986 sur- 
vey shows the following distribution: 

% 

Favor tax money for tx>th parochtal and private schools 24 
Favot tax money for parochial schools only 16 
Favor tax money for private schools only 3 
Favor tax money for neither parochial nor private schools 55 
Don't know 2 

Americans' support for the general concept of vouchers 
was roughly divided, pro and con, as was the case on the 
several occasions that the issue has been investigated in this 

erIcw 



series. Public school parents were roughly divided (49% to 
46%) about the desirability of sending their children to a pri- 
vate or parochial school, assuming they had the means to 
do so. 

Response to the specific $6(X) voucher proposal was gener- 
ally negative. Only one-quarter of parents (27%) would use 
the $600 voucher for a parochial or private school; that is, 
about half of those said they would like to send their chil- 
dren to a nonpublic school. Although 6% said they would 
move their children from their current public school to an- 
other school, it would be a public institution. More than six 
in 10 (61 %), however, would keep their children in the public 
school they were currently attending. 

Support for Tax Assistance for Parochial Schools 

About four in 10 respondents (^2%) supported i\\< *dea 
of giving tax money to parochial schools, compared to five 
in 10 who opposed it. This is about the same division that 
was reported in the 1981 survey. 

The 1986 findings revealed somewhat more opposition than 
when the question was first asked in 1970. At that time the 
public supported use of tax funds for parochial schools by 
a slim 48% to 44% margin. In 1986, parents of public school 
children were even more opposed to the idea of giving tax 
money to parochial schools than were nonparents. 

This opposition was shared by most major population 
groups; the only exception was people living in the East, the 
region with a heavy concentration of Catholics. In the East, 
a majority (55%) favored giving tax money to parochial 
schools, compared to the 35% who opposed the idea. 

The question and the findings: 

It has been proposed that some government tax money be used 
to help parochial (church-related) schools make ends meet. How 
do you feel about this? Do you favor or oppose giving some 
government tax money to help parochial schools? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 





Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 




% 


% % 


% 


Favor 


42 


42 40 


57 


Oppose 


50 


48 54 


41 


No opinion 


6 


10 6 


2 






NATIONAL TOTALS 






1986 


1981 


1970 




% 


% 


% 


Favor 


42 


40 


48 


Oppose 


50 


51 


44 


No opinion 


6 


9 


6 



Support for Tax Assistance to Private Schools 

In 1986, two out of three Americans (65%) were opposed 
to giving tax money to the nation's pnvate schools, and this 
proportion held among parents of public school children as 
well as nonparents. This strong opposition permeated every 

1^7 



segment of the population, including people living in the East, 
with its relatively high concentration of Catholics. 
The question and the findings: 

How do you feel about private schools? Do you favor or op- 
pose giving some government tax money to help private schools^ 



Further breakdowns: 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



National 
Totals 
% 

27 
65 
8 



No Public 
Children School 
In School Parents 



26 
66 
8 



26 
67 
7 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 

Ai\ 
50 
2 



Support for Vouchers 

Prior to 1986, the san'e question about vouchers had been 
asked in this survey six times, beginning in 1970. Ameri- 
cans in 1986 supported the voucher idea by a close 46% to 
41% margin. This was a slight decline from its high point 
of approval in 1983, when the plan was favored by 51 % of 
the public, while 38% opposed it. 

Surprisingly, parents of public school children were only 
slightly mo e likelv to favor the voucher system than were 
nonpar ents. 

Although the public, collectively, approvea of the vouch- 
er system by a narrow margin, majority support for its adop- 
tion emerged in certain population segments. Nonwhites 
favored adoption of the system by a wide margin (54% to 
33%). Similarly, those under 30, Catholics, persons resid- 
ing in the inner cities, and those dissatisfied with the per- 
formance of the public schools (that is, give thern a D or 
Failing grade) supported the adoption of the voucher sys- 
tem by about a 5 to 3 margin. 

The question and the findings: 

In some nations the government allots a certain amount of 
money for e^ch child for his education. The parents can send 
the child ti0 diiy public, parochial, or private school they choose. 
This Is called the "voucher s/utem." Would you like to see such 
an idea adopted in this country. 



No 

National Children 
Totals In School 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 



46 
41 
13 



44 
41 
15 



Public 
SchocI 
Parent.^ 

51 
41 
8 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 

64 

28 
8 



NATIONAL TOTALS 





1986 


1985 


1983 


1981 


1971 


1970 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


46 


45 


51 


43 


38 


43 


No 


41 


40 


38 


41 


44 


46 


No opiP'On 


13 


15 


11 


16 


18 


11 





Vaq 

I es 


wo 


Dnn't K 






Tw 


(LL 


NATIUNAL TUTALo 


46 


4 1 


13 


Sex 








Men 


46 


44 


10 


Women 


46 


38 


16 


Race 








White 


45 


42 


13 


Nonwhtte 


54 


33 


13 


Age 








18 t3 29 years 


55 


30 


15 


30 to 49 years 


48 


41 


11 


50 years and over 


37 


49 


14 


Community size 








1 miiiion and over 


48 


36 


16 


500.000 — 999,999 


50 


33 


17 


50,000 — 499,999 


53 


39 


8 


2,500 — 49,999 


41 


53 


6 


Under 2.500 


39 


46 


15 


Central City 


52 


34 


14 


Education 








College 


44 


46 


10 


Graduate 


^3 


46 


11 


incomplete 


44 


47 


9 


iHigh school 


49 


37 


14 


Graduate 


50 


36 


14 


incomplete 


48 


37 


15 


Grade schoci 


40 


36 


24 


income 








$40,000 and over 


51 


42 


7 


$30,000 • $39,999 


43 


47 


10 


$20,000 ' $29,999 


48 


41 


11 


$10,000 -$19,999 


47 


37 


^6 


$Under $10,000 


45 


38 


17 


Region 








East 


55 


32 


13 


Midwest 


42 


46 


12 


South 


43 


40 


17 


West 


46 


44 


10 



How a $600 Voucher Would Be Used 

In 1986, if public sciiool parents v . given a $600 
vouciier tiiat could be used to enroll thwr children in any 
school — public, private, or parochial - about one-quarter 
of them would have used it for a parochial school (14%) or 
for a private school (13%). Six percent would have used the 
voucher for another public school, but the majority, 61 %, 
preferred to keep their children in their present public 
schools. 

These views were shared equally .imon^ various parent 
population groups, with one exception. Women appeared to 
be about twice as likely as men to use a $600 voucher to 
send their oldest child to a parochial school (19% to 9%). 

The question and the findings: 

Suppose the federal government gave you a voucher worth 
$600, which you could use to enroll your oldest child in any 
school — public, private, or church-related. Would you use the 
voucher to enroll the child in another public school. In a private 
school, a church-related school, or would y-^u keep the child in 
the same school. 
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Keep 










Church* 






Public School 


Public 


Private 




In Same 


i/on 1 


Parents 


School 


School 

%#WS f^^Wf 


School 


School 


Know 










% 


% 


TOTAL 


5 


13 


1 H 


0 1 


fi 

D 














Mew 




1 £, 




ft? 


7 


Worn fin 


7 


1 4 




OD 


c 
0 


cauGfliKin 














c 
0 


lU 


1 b 


DO 


0 


Hioh fichnoi 


o 




1 '5 
1 J 


D 1 


c 
D 


i/ccupanon 












wr.iie collar 


4 


1 6 


1 1 


63 


6 


Diuo cuiiar 


c 
D 


lU 


1 / 


62 


5 


Oldast Child 












Attends 












High school 


7 


14 


13 


63 


3 


Elementary school 


6 


12 


16 


60 


6 


Oldest Child's Class 












Standing 












Above average 


4 


12 


15 


63 


6 


Average or below 


9 


15 




60 


2 



The Right to Choose a Child's School 

In 1986, although two out of three parentii (68 %) said they 
would like to have the right to choose the local schools their 
children attend, relatively few - one in four - said they 
would take advantage of this right if it were available. 

Interestingly, the percentage who would select a different 
school for their children (24%) corresponds roughly with 
the percentage of parents who rated their children's schools 
as either average or below average in performance (32%) 
Groups most in favor of the right to choose were women, 
parents of elementary school children, and those whose chil- 
dren were average or belc " average in academic standing. 

The first question and the findings: 

Do you wish you had the right to choose which public schools 
your children attend In tMs community? 



Public School Parents 


Yes 


No 


Don't K 




% 


% 


% 


TOTAL 


68 


25 


7 


Sex 








Men 


62 


33 


5 


Women 


73 


16 


9 


Education 








College 


69 


23 


6 


High school 


67 


28 


5 


Occupation 








White cx)llar 


64 


27 


9 


Blue collar 


69 


25 


6 


Oldest Child Attends 








High school 


65 


28 


7 


Elementary school 


72 


23 


5 


Oldest Child's Daas Standing 








Above average 


66 


29 


5 


Average or below 


72 


21 


7 



The second questio;] and the findings: 

If you could choose your children's schools among any of the 
public schools in th!s community, would you choose the ones 
they now attend or different ones? 

Same Different 
Public School Parents As Now Ones Don't Know 





% 


% 




TOTAL 


65 


24 


11 


Sex 








Men 


76 


14 


10 


Women 


56 


32 


12 


Education 








College 


65 


24 


11 


High schcx)l 


68 


23 


9 


Occupation 








White collar 


63 


26 


11 


Blue collar 


70 


22 


8 


Oldest Child Attends 








High school 


62 


28 


10 


Elementary school 


70 


21 


9 


Oldest Child's Class Standing 








Above average 


72 


20 


8 


Average or below 


60 


30 


10 



Interest in Sending Children to Private and 
Parochial Schools 

Survey findings in 1986 showed the public to be divided 
- 49% for, 46% against - on the desirability of sending 
their children to a private or parochial school, even if they 
had the means. This split was characteristic of every major 
population group, with one exception. Women were much 
more likely (57% to 38%) to say they would send their chil- 
dren to a parochial school than men (39% to 

In 1986, a $6(X) voucher would have persuaded only about 
half of those parents interested in sending their children to 
a private or parochial school to actually do so. The $600 
voucher would also have had very little influence on par- 
ents sending a child to another public school: only 6% said 
they would move their children out of the schools they were 
currently attending to another public rchooL 

The question and the findings: 

If you had i ^e mean^, would you send any of your children 
to a privdte or church related school? 



Public School Parents 


Yes 


No 


Don't K 




% 


% 


% 


TOTAL 


49 


46 


5 


Sex 








Men 


39 


56 




Women 


57 


38 


5 


Education 








College 


47 


47 


6 


High school 


50 


47 


3 


Occupation 








White collar 


44 


50 


6 


Blue collar 


49 


48 


3 


Oldeat Chi!d Attands 








High school 


47 


51 


2 


Elementary school 


52 


44 


4 



Public School ParenU 


Yes 


No 


Don't Know 




% 


% 


% 


Oldeat Child s Oasa Sianding 








Abo^'e average 


48 


48 


4 


Average or betow 


51 


46 


3 



Time Spent Helping on Homework 

Survey respondents were asked in 1986 to indicate about 
how many hours (if any) they spent helping their oldest child 
with his or her homework per week during the school year. 
Responses reveal some inconsistencies bet\^een professed at- 
titudes and actual behavior. 

Beginning in 1975, respondents in these surveys have ex- 
pressed the belief that children, in elementary school and in 
high school, do not work hard enough. They have felt that 
schoolchildren - particularly high school students - should 
be given more homework. Moreover, the great majority of 
parents say they require their children to spend time on home- 
work on school nights. 

On the other hand, judging by the number of hours that 
parents claim to help their children with homework during 
an average school week, parents seem less helpful than they 
might be. Fully one-third of parents said in 1986 that they 
did not spend any t'me assisting their children with home- 
work and on average spent only about 1 hours per week. 
This compares somewhat unfavorably with the I ^/i hours per 
day they say they require their children to spend on 
homework. 

The question and the findings: 

During the school year, on average, about how many hours 
a week do you help your oldest child with his or her homework? 

Public School Parents 





% 


None 


34 


Up to 1 hour 


13 


1 - 1.59 hours 


17 


2 - 2:59 hours 


10 


3 - 3*58 hours 


•y 


4 - 4.59 hours 


5 


5 - 5*59 hours 


4 


6 hours or more 


5 


Undesignated 


5 



Teachers: Testing, Salaries, Shortages 

Pressing issues involving teachers were investigated in 
1986: the public's attitudes toward teacher competency tests, 
attitudes toward teacher salary levels, and views on strate- 
gies for attracting teachers in shortage areas such as math, 
science, and technical and vocational subjects. 

As shown in three previous education surveys, there was 
overwhelming, across-the-board support for teacher com- 
petency testing. In the 1986 survey, more than eight Ameri- 
cans in 10 favored such tests (85%), almost the identical 
percentage supporting the idea in 1979. 



Interestingly, the level of support for competency tests was 
virtually the same as that for tests to prove teachers' knowl- 
edge before they are awarded a teaching certificate, as re- 
ported in the annual education surveys in 1979 and again in 
1981. 

The public still felt that teacher salaries are too low, an 
attitude revealed on numerous past surveys. In the 1986 sur- 
vey, 49% of the respondents favored a teacher salary figure 
higher than the salary they thought teachers actually received. 
In contrast, only 14% felt that teachers should receive less 
than they were thought to make. Specifically, the public 
thought that beginning teachers, on average, received 
$16,500 (which was close to the actual national average), 
but thought they deserved to make almost $5,000 more, or 
$21,000. 

On the subject of more pay for teachers in such shortage 
areas as math and science, the public continued to be rough- 
ly divided on the idea, 48% for to 44% against. This virtu- 
ally matched the proportion of support found in 1984 but 
showed some decline in approval since a 1981 survey. There 
was strong support (83%) for increasing the number of col- 
lege scholarships for those who would agree to become 
teachers in shortage areas. Only two in 10 respondents, how- 
ever, favored relaxing teacher education and certification 
standards as a means of attracting teachers in these areas. 

The teacher competency testing question and the findings: 

In your opinion, should experienced teachers be periodically 
require<2 to pass a statewide basic competency test in their sub- 
ject area or areas or not? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













Yes, they should 


85 


84 


87 


87 


No 


11 


11 


11 


13 


Don't know 


4 


5 


2 





*Less than one-half of 1% 



The question on teacher salaries and the findings: 

This card lists various income categories. What do you think 
the annual salary should be for a beginning public school teacher 
in this community with a bachelor's degree and teaching cer- 
tificate? 

Now, what do you think the salary actually is in this commu- 
nity for a beginning teacher with a bachelor's degree and teach- 
ing certificate? 

What People Think What People Think 
Beginning Teachers Beginning Tecchers 
ShouM Be Paid Are Actually Paid 



Salary Categories 


H 


% 


Less than $10,000 


3 


3 


$10,000 • $11,999 


4 


7 


$12,000 • $13,999 


6 


12 


$14,000 -$15,999 


13 


15 


$16,000 $17,999 


12 


16 


$18,000 $19,999 


16 


11 


$20,000 • $24,999 


19 


6 
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Salary Categories 

$25,000 - $29,999 
$30,000 and over 
Don't know 



What People Think 
Beginning Teachers 
Should Be Paid 
% 

8 
6 
13 



What Pdople Think 
Beginning Teachers 
Are Actually Paid 

% 

3 

2 
25 



Average salary deserved $21,300 
Median salary deserved $19,500 

The chart below treats these data in another way. 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parentr 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Deserve higher salary 










than perceived as 










being paid 


49 


47 


55 


56 


Deserve lower salary 










than perceived as 










being paid 


14 


14 


15 


8 


Deserve same salary 










as perceived 


10 


9 


10 


13 


Don't know 


27 


30 


20 


23 



Population groups most likely to feel that teachers were 
underpaid were college graduates, those in the highest in- 
come category, younger people, and those living in the cen- 
ter cities. For examole, among persons in the over-$40,0(X) 
annual income category, 69% felt that teachers were under- 
paid compared to only 9% who said the opposite. Compara- 
ble figures for college graduates were 67% to 7%; for 
persons under 30, 58% to 16%; and for those living in the 
center cities, 57% to 14% 

There was one important regional difference* M7c of 
Western respondents thought beginning teachers should be 
paid $20,000 or more. The comparable figure for the East 
was 29%, for the Midwest 31%, and for the South 31%. 



The first question on teachei shoilages and the findings: 

Today there is a shortage of teachers in science, math, tech- 
nical subjects, and vocational subjects. If your local schools 
needed teachers in these subjects, would you favor or oppose 
paying them higher wages than teachers of oi ler subjects? 



National 
Totals 



No 
Children 



Public 
School 



In School Parents 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 









% 




Favor 


48 


48 


48 


54 


Oppose 


44 


4s^ 


47 


43 


Don't know 


8 


9 


5 


3 



Favor 
Oppose 
No opinion 



NATIONAL TOTALS 

198a 1984 1981 

% H % 

48 48 50 

44 43 35 

8 9 15 



The question on strategies for relieving shortages and the 
findings. 

If your local schools needed teachers in science, math, tech- 
nical subjects, and vocational subjects, would you favor or op- 
pose these proposals? 



National 
T'^tals 



No 
Cnildren 
In School 

% 



Public 
School 
Parents 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 



Increasing the number of 
scholarships to college 
students who agree to 
enter teacher tra'n'ng 
programs in these 
subjects'? 

Favor 

Oppose 

Don't know 
Relaxing teacher educa- 
tion and certification 
plans so more people 
could qualify to 
teach these subjects'? 

Favor 

Oppose 

Don't know 



83 
11 

6 



18 
74 
8 



81 
11 

8 



18 
73 
9 



88 
9 

3 



11 



19 

-^7 
4 



31 
67 
2 



*Less than one-half of 1% 
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Chapter 20 
The Nineteenth Annual Poll, 1987 



Events of the Year in Education 

Students at risk generated a year of concern, action, and 
re-examination of actions by school systems. 

Who are students at lisk? They are boys and girls, from 
age 6 up to 18 and 20, making up one-third of the total en- 
rollment, whose school, home, and community have failed 
them. Or, to put it another way, they are students who do 
not get the education, help, and services they need to be- 
come happy and productive citizens. 

The essential characteristic of an at-risk student is that he 
or she is failing in school. Such students are apathetic in the 
classroom, uninvolved, "disconnected.** They get a dispropor- 
tionate share of punishment by teachers and principals. They 
drop out in large numbers. 

Large numbers of students at risk are blacks, Hispanics, 
or members of other minorities. They are likely to be chil- 
dren of divorce, of broken homes, of single-parent families 
struggling to survive. Most often poverty is their lot. They 
are victims of alcohol, drugs, and tobacco abuse. They are 
sexually overactive and become afflicted by unwanted preg- 
nancies. Unable to cope with their problems, some are driven 
to suicide. 

Over the years, at-risk students have been the subject of 
debate - and some remedial action - in Congress and in 
about a score of state legislatures. In 1987 three prestigious 
national groups reaffirmed their commitment to the at-risk 
student. 

The 50 state superintendents of education, acting through 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, declared: "No 
moral or sensible nation can dare write off a significant por- 
tion of its human assets in the way that we are currently do- 
ing with regard to those students least likely to graduate from 
high school." The council urged states and local districts to 
guarantee that they will reduce dropout rates to zero by the 
year 2000. 

The Committee for Economic /Development (New York, 
N.Y.) declared that '*30% of the students in the public 
schools face a major risk of educational failure and lifelong 
dependency** because of inadequate school programs. The 
committee, which has a strong tie to business and industry, 
called for "eaily and sustained intervention in the lives of 
disadvantaged children in school and out.*" 

The American Association of School Administrators 
(Arlington, Va.) stressed its resolution help local school 
districts attack the at-risk problem. Using the results of a 
1987 survey of administrators, the AASA pointer^ to scores 
of successful actions taken at the local level for the benefit 
of at-iisk students. Among actions taken: 



• Revising subject matter offerings to hold the interest of 
minority students. 

• Revamping instructional procedures to guarantee some 
measure of success by students. 

• Setting up alternative schools and curricula. 

• Offering more practical courses for students identified 
as potential dropouts. 

• Providing larger doses of counseling to students in 
trouble. 

• Offering instruction to enhance the self-esteem of 
students. 

• Setting up inservice education for teachers and principals 
to help them become more sensitive to the needs and 
problems of the disadvantaged. 

Phenomenon of the year, possibly of the decade: A schol- 
ar writes a book and people buy it in such numbers that it 
stays on best-seller lists for months. 

The scholar: Allan Bloom, professor of social thought. 
University of Chicago. The book: The Closing of the Ameri- 
can Mind. The theme: in the author's words ~ "how higher 
education has failed democracy and impoverished the souls 
of today's students." 

Much of the book is a learned survey of political philoso- 
phy, concentrating on the role of rational thought in life and 
language. Reviewers and critics agreed it is not an easy book 
to read. The author draws from the works of Aristotle, Fran- 
cis Baron, Albert Camus, Descartes, Hegal, Kant, Nietzsche, 
Rousseau, Socrates, Voltaire, and Xenophon. He also cites 
Woody Allen, Calvin Coolidge, Benny Goodman, Mick Jag- 
ger, Ronald Reagan, J.D. Salinge', Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
and Kurt Weill. 

The point that caught popular attention was the author's 
attack on American universities and his charge that they have 
failed to imbue students with the great values and truths of 
Western civilization. Such verities are transmitted by **the 
Great Books'' and the classics, but college teachers are weak 
in leading students lO them. As a result. Bloom says, stu- 
dents are in a spiritual void, stripped of patriotic and reli- 
gious certainties and lacking anything to replace them - that 
is, anything Bloom would approve. 

While praising his calm, scholarly discussion of the role 
of philosophy in life, some critics took exception to Bloom's 
often violent condemnations of the activism of college stu- 
dents, watered-down college textbooks, bland classroom dis- 
cussions, and such modern expressions of culture as, for 
example, rock music. Example: "Rock music has one ap- 
peal only, a barbaric appeal, to sexual desire. . . .Rock mu- 
sic provides premature ecstasy, and in this respect, is like 
the drugs with which it is allied.*' 
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Hundreds of statements in the book expressed m similar 
language have led some critics to accuse Bioom of being "a 
right-wing reactionary.'' The author was surprised by such 
charges and denied them. 

A discussion of inteUectual content - as distinguished from 
talk about school money, politics, and organization - be- 
came dominant during 1987. It centered on the question. 
What does it take to be a cultured America i? The answer 
came from E.D. Hirsch Jr., professor at the University of 
Virginia, in a book called Cultural Literacy: What Every 
American Needs to Know. Hirsch's answer, a list of 4,500 
name*", places, myths, events, and phenomena. Additions and 
deletions will come from time to time. Hirsch promised. 

The list starts with 1066, date of the Battle of Hastings, 
and goes through a panoply of gods, generals, politicians, 
poets, musicians, and actors. Included are (here chosen at 
random) Betsy Ross, Bach, the Beatles, Greta Garbo, the 
23rd Psalm, the Ten Commandments, Remember the Ala- 
mo (as well as Pearl Harbor and the Maine). 

Said the author, **Preschool is not too early for startiiig 
instruction in literate national culture. Fifth grade is almost 
too late." Said Education Secretary Bennett: "This is an im- 
portant book that should change what goes on in our nation's 
classrooms. 

Americans looked at the textbooks their schools use and 
many didn't like what they saw. 

Criticism of textbooks has been a recurring phenomenon 
in the United States for decades, and so has been their de- 
fense. Educators have called the textbook "indispensable for 
every teacher," and publishers have called them "the golden 
thread that ties generations of school children." Yet, it was 
a public (and professional) outcry that drove Dick, Jane, 
Alice, and Jerry and their "Run, run, run. . ." from elemen- 
tary readers in the 1970s. And in 1987, textbook criticism 
flared high with charges that: 

• texts are generally "dumbed down" because authors use 
limited and controlled language, dictated by readabili- 
ty formulas; 

• texts are bland because authors avoid controversial 
subjects; 

• texts are often behind the times, failing to include the 
latest facts in science, mathematics, history, and other 
disciplines; 

• texts are weighed down with dry facts and fail to en- 
courage problem solving, thinking, and reasoning skills. 

The 1987 controversy was ignited by five major studies 
from a variety of sources that accused publishers of inaie- 
quate coverage of religion in social studies texts, even as 
sanctioned by the U.S. Supreme Court. At a conference 
called by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) to explore the state of textbooks, the 
publishers complained that 1987 was "textbook bashing year." 
They argued that the textbook is a product of market lorces 
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- "We publish what you educators want, what your selec- 
tion committees will recommend, and what the ':d*"inistra- 
tors will buy." As for not including material about religion, 
the industry said, "That's because teachers and curriculum 
directors are not asking for it. They're afraid to take it up 
in class " 

The Council for Basic Education entered the year's con- 
troversy by sayinr that education authorities must accept part 
of the blame for i e "dumbed down" textbook. The CBE said 
that all 50 states have policies, regulations, or traditions re- 
quiring texts to adhere to readability formulas. Said the coun- 
cil, "The resu)' is a thin stream of staccato prose winding 
through an excessive number of pictures, boxes, and charts." 

Among the year's proposals forgetting "smarter textbooks": 

• abandoning use of readability formulas, 

• greater involvement of ♦eachers in textbook selection, 
and 

• employment of "bold writers" who are not afraid and 
know how to treat controversy in instructional material. 

Poll Findings 

The 1987 poll focused heavily on education policies pur- 
sued by the Reagan Administration over the 1981-87 period 
while continuing to track trends in opinion on other questions. 

The decision to assess what the public thought about edu- 
cation questions the President chose to emphasize was in- 
fluenced by notable policy changes that had already been 
made. For example, federal expenditures for educational pro- 
grams, after a long period of growth, had been constrained. 
In Its 1983 report, A Nation at Risk, the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education called for higher school stan- 
dards and increased competition among schools and students. 
Passage of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981 had reduced categorical program aid to schools 
and increased the influence of state education agencies by 
making block grants to states. U.S. Secretary of Education 
William Bennett chose as tne hallmark of his tenure an em- 
phasis on the "three C's": parental choice, character educa- 
tion, and the content of tne curriculum. 

The 1987 poll questions were developed primarily by 
David L. Clark, former dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, who now leads the Department of Educa- 
tional Leadership, University of Virginia. Clai\ also wrote 
the report of poll findings, collaborating with Alec Gallup. 

Government and the Schools 

In the September 1984 Kappan, President Reagan argued 
that "ue must restore parents and state and local governments 
to their rightful place in the educational process. ... De- 
cisions about discipline, curriculum, and academic stan- 
dards . . shouldn't be made by people in Washington. They 
should be made at the local level by parents, teachers, and 
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administrators in their own connmunities.'' The pubhc agreed, 
but there was no indication that the American people wanted 
to cut any level of government out of the education arena. 

The people felt that the closer to home the source of poli- 
cy influence is, the better. Asked whether they favored more 
or less government influence in the improvement of schools, 
37% of the respondents favored more federal influence in 
school improvement, 55% favored more state influence, and 
62% favored more local influence. Only at the federal level 
did a plurality of respondents favor less influence (39% to 
37%); at the local level, more than four times as many 
respondents favored more government influence than favored 
less (62% to 14%). 

In one instance, the public did not favor vesting authority 
in local government. Asked who should check to determine 
whether local schools are conforming to the minimum stan- 
dards set by the state, the public preferred the state by a 3 
to 2 margin. Thus the concern of the public for minimum 
standards superseded its concern for local control. 

One special issue surrounding the control of scnools was 
what is termed disestablishment, that is, dismantling the U.S. 
Department of Education (ED). ED was established near the 
end of the Carter Administration. Nearly one-fourth of those 
queried did not know whether they favored disestablishment. 
The remainder were divided almost equally on the question: 
39% favored dismantling EL, 37% preferred to keep it 
intact. 

The first question and the findings: 

Would you like the federal government in Washington have 
more influence, or less Influence, on improving the iocei public 
echooit? How about the state government? How about the io- 
cal government? 

Federal State Local 

Government Government Govemment 
Public Public Public 

National School National School National School 
Totals Parents Totals Parents Totals Parents 





H 


H 


H 


H 


% 


H 


More 


37 


41 


55 


59 


62 


67 


Less 


39 


42 


21 


22 


15 


14 


Same amount* 


14 


^0 


15 


14 


15 


14 


Don't know 


10 


7 


9 


5 


8 


5 



* Those who said "same amount" voiunceered that answer 



The second question and the findings: 

in most cases, the state sets th^ minimum education standards 
in the local public schools. Who do you thinic should checic to 
determine how well the Iccal schools are conforming to these 
standards: the states or the local schools themselves? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Barents Parei.ts 





H 


H 






States 


47 


47 


46 


49 


Local schools 


29 


26 


30 


32 


Both* 


15 


13 


16 


14 


Don't know 


9 


12 


4 


5 



'Those who said "both" volunteered that answer 



The third question astd the findings. 

About 10 years ago a new federal Department of Education 
was established. The present Administration says that such a 
department is not needed and that its functions should be per* 
formed by a smaller agency or by other departments of the 
government. Do you agree or disagree with this view? 

No Public Nonpublic 
Mational Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 




H 




Agree 


39 


37 


42 


47 


Disagree 


37 


36 


40 


37 


Don't know 


24 


27 


18 


16 



Perceived Improvement in 
Local Public Schools 

In view of the emphasis on education reform after publi- 
cation of A Nation at Risk, respondents were asked wheth- 
er, in the past five years, the public schools in their 
community had improved, gotten worse, or stayed the same. 
In general, the public reported sensing very little overall im- 
provement. However, more public school parents (33%) feh 
that the public schools had improved than felt that they had 
grown worse (21%). 

The question and the findings: 

Would you say that the public schools in tNs community had 
improved from, say, five years ago, gotten worse, or stayed about 
the same? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 











H 


improved 


25 


21 


33 


26 


Gotten worse 


22 


22 


21 


23 


Stayed about the same 


36 


36 


36 


42 


Don't know 


17 


21 


10 


9 



Perceived Improvement in 
Student Achievement 

A plurality of the public believed that, for students of all 
ability levels, achievement was about the same in 1987 as 
It was five years earliei . Public school parents were less likely 
than nonpublic school parents or respondents with no chil- 
dren in school to believe that student achievement had got- 
ten worse. More public school paients and nonpublic school 
parents believed that achievement had improved more for 
students of above-average ability than for students of aver- 
age ability or for students of below-average ability. 

The first question and the findings: 

Compared to five years ago, would you say that student 
achleven^ent In the local public schools has improved, gotten 
worsts, or stayed about the same for students with above^verage 

ability? 
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No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


H 


% 


Improved 


27 


23 


34 


29 


Gotten worse 


11 


12 


10 


14 


Stayed about the same 


41 


39 


45 


38 


Don't know 


21 


26 


11 


19 



The second question and the findings. 

Compared to five years ago, would you say that student 
achievement In the local public schools has improved, gotten 
worse, or stayed about the same for students with ayertge 
ability? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Improved 


19 


17 


24 


29 


Gotten worse 


14 


15 


12 


15 


Stayed about the same 


45 


42 


53 


40 


Don't know 


22 


26 


11 


16 



The third question: 

Compared to five years ago, would you se * that student 
achievement in the local public schools h«is improved, gotten 
wone, or stayed about the same for students with betow-average 
ability? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




T otals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


improved 


20 


17 


26 


23 


Gotten worse 


22 


23 


16 


26 


Stayed about the same 


35 


32 


39 


36 


Don't know 


23 


26 


15 


15 



Raising Standards 

By stunning margins, the public was confident that rais- 
ing standards of academic achievement would improve the 
quality of education. The public felt - by a 7 to 1 margin 
— that telling school districts to require higher academic 
achievement of students would help school quality. Nonpub- 
lic school parents were almost unanimous in endorsmg this 
strategy . 

The question and the findings: 

Some school districts have l>een told that they must require 
higher academic achievement of their students. Do you think tNs 
requirement would help or hurt the quality of the public schools 
in this community? 







No Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children School 


School 




Totala 


In Schooi Parents 


Parents 




H 


H % 


% 


Help quality 


76 


74 79 


69 


Hurt quality 


11 


10 1? 


6 


Don't know 


13 


16 6 


5 



EfTect on Students from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds 

One in three respondents (30%) expressed some concern 
about the effect of increased standards of achievement on 
students from low-income bacicgrounds. But a clear majori- 
ty (52 %) said that they thought such a move would encourage 
these students to do better. 

The question and the findings: 

Some people say that raising achievement standarc2s will en* 
courage students from low-Income backgrounds to do better in 
school. Others say that raising the standards will put these stu* 
dents at such a disadvantage that they will become discouraged 
about school or will evf n drop out. Do you think that raising 
achievement standards will encourage students from poor back* 
grounds to do better in school, or will it cause them to become 
discouraged or to drop out? 



Yes. encourage 
No, discourage 
Don't know 



National 
Totals 
% 

52 
30 
18 



No Public 
Children School 
In School Parents 



% 

52 
27 
21 



51 
37 
12 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 

'jO 
26 
12 



Reporting Achievement for Comparison 

In his 1984 State of the Union Address, President Reagan 
asserted, "Just as more incentives are needed within our 
schools, greater competition is needed among our schools. 
Without standards and competition there can be no champi- 
ons, no records broken, no excellence - in education or any 
other walk of life." The public agreed. Seventy percent 
favored reporting the results of achievement tests by state 
and by school, so that comparisons can be made. The public 
felt that sMch comparisons would serve as incentives to lo- 
cal public schools, whether the results showed higher or 
lower scores for local students. 

The first question and the findings: 

it is now being proposed that educational achievement test 
results be reported on s state- by-state and school-by-school 
basis, so that comparisons cnn be made between schools of ^mi- 
lar size and raciai and economic make-up. Do you favor or op- 
pose this propjsal? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


70 


67 


75 


78 


Oppose 


14 


13 


17 


17 


Don't know 


16 


20 


6 


5 



The second question and the findmgs: 

Let's assume that the students m the local public schootc 
I "^'^ived higher test results than students in comparable schools 
eittewhere. Do you think tMs would arve as an incentive for the 
local schools to do an even better Job or not? 
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No Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Chlldron School 


School 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 




H 


H H 


% 


Yes 


72 


69 77 


76 


No 


12 


12 15 


13 


Don't know 


16 


19 6 


11 



The third question and the findings: 

Let's assume that the students In the public schools in this 
commu.'Yity recehfed lowr test scores then students in compara- 
ble schools eleewhere. Do you think tMe would encourage the 
local schools to try to do a better Job or not? 

No Public Nonpublic 

National Children School School 

Totals In School Parents Parents 

H H % % 

Yes 72 69 79 75 

No 12 12 12 14 

Don't know 16 19 9 11 



Support for Parental Choice 

President Reagan and Secretary Bennett had pressed con- 
sistently for an expansion of parental choice. Respondents 
were asked about increasing parental choice with regard to 
the local schools their children attended. Seven of 10 Ameri- 
cans thought that parents should have the right to choose. 
Asked, more specifically, if they would favor a voucher sys- 
tem to enable parents to choose among public, parochial, 
or private schools, respondents supported the idea by a nar- 
row margm, as they had since 1981 . 

The lukewarm suf^rt for vouchers, in contrast to the pub- 
lic's broad support for choice, seemed to stem from a con- 
cern that vouchers might hurl the public schools. The public 
was almost evenly divided on the question of whether a 
voucher system would hurt (42%) or help (36%) local pub- 
lic schools. Those who felt that a voucher system would hurt 
local schools were overwhelmingly opposed to vouchers 
(81 % to 7%). Those who thought it would heln ' ^al schools 
favored vouchers (73% to 16%). 

The question and the flndings: 

Do you tNnk that parents In this community should or should 
not have the right to chooee which local schools their children 
attend? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totai» In School Parents Parents 





% 


H 


H 




Yes 


71 


68 


76 


81 


No 


20 


20 


21 


15 


t3on'i know 


9 


12 


3 


4 



Support for Vouchers 

The first question and the findings: 



In some nations, the government allots a certain amount of 
money for each child's education. The parents can then send 
the child to any public, parochial, or private school they choose. 
This is called the ''voucher system." Would you like to see such 
an Idea adopted in this country? 







No Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children School 


School 




Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 




H 


H H 


H 


Yes 


44 


42 49 


49 


No 


41 


42 40 


^6 


Don't know 


15 


16 11 


5 



NATIONAL TOTALS 



1987 


1986 


1985 


1983 


1981 


1971 


1970 


% 


H 


% 


H 


% 


% 


H 


44 


46 


45 


51 


43 


38 


43 


41 


41 


40 


38 


41 


44 


46 


15 


13 


15 


11 


16 


18 


11 



Favor 
Oppose 
Don't know 



The second question and the findings: 

How about the public schools in this community? Do you think 
the voucher system would help or hurt the local schools? 







No Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children School 


School 




Totals 


School Parents 


Parents 




% 


% % 


% 


Help locai schools 


36 


35 38 


37 


Hurt local schools 


42 


41 44 


49 


Don't know 


22 


24 18 


14 



Help 
Hurt 

Don't know 



National 
% 

36 
42 
22 



Those in Favor 
% 
73 

16 
11 



Those Opposed 
% 
7 

61 
12 



Parental Input on Curriculum, Instructional 
Materials, and Library Books 

No equivocation existed regarding parental input in set- 
ting the curriculum or in the selection of instructional materi- 
als and library books. Overwhelmingly, the public felt that 
parents of public school students should have more (45%) 
rather than less (8 % ) to say about the courses that are offered . 
Thirty-seven percent of respondents felt that parents have 
about the right amount of say in determining the curriculum. 

Despite concerns about censorship, the public also felt that 
parents should have more, rather than less, influence in the 
selection of instructional materials (38% to 14%) and in the 
selection of books placed in school libraries (36% to 16%). 
Thirty-nine percent felt that the public has about the right 
anfiount of say in the seleaion of instructional materials; 38% 
felt that the public has the right amount of say in the selec- 
tion of books for school libraries. 

The first question and the findings: 
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Do you f«ol that parents of public school students should have 
more say, less say, or do they have about the right amount of 
say regarding the curriculum, I.e., the courses offered? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


H 






More say 


45 


40 


51 


65 


Less say 


8 


10 


5 


4 


Right amount 


37 


37 


41 


26 


Don't know 


10 


13 


3 


5 



The second question and the findings: 

Do you feel that parents of public school students should have 
more say, leos say, or do they have about the right amount of 
say regarding Instructional materials? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 


H 




More say 


38 


36 


42 


50 


Less say 


14 


15 


10 


12 


Right amount 
Don't know 


39 


36 


46 


34 


9 


13 


2 


4 



The third question and the findings: 

Do you feel that parents of public school students should have 
more say, less say, or do they have about the right amount of 
say regarding the books placed In school libraries? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National ChlMren School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


H 






More say 


36 


34 


40 


47 


Less say 


16 


17 


11 


14 


Right amount 


38 


36 


45 


33 


Don't know 


10 


13 


4 


6 



Emphasis on the Basics 

Few respondents doubted the efficacy of increasing the 
number of required courses in basic subjects (for example, 
math and science), even at the expense of ele^tives. Indeed, 
three-fourths of the public felt that doing so would improve 
the quality of the schools. Only 28% of the public felt that 
elementary schools were giving enough attention to the tJiree 
R's. However, nearly half of the public school parents (46%) 
believed that enough time was given to those subjects in the 
elementary grades. 

For students who plan to attend college, more than 70% 
of the respondents would require at least five basic subjects: 
mathematics, English, history, science, and computer train- 
ing. More than half would require career education, busi- 
ness education, foreign language, and health education. The 
1987 poll revealed an increased desire for required core 
courses for college-bound students since 1985, when this 
question was last included in the poll. 
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The respondents also tended to favor increasing the num- 
ber of requiiCd courses for students who do not plan to go 
on to college. However, there was less agreement on which 
courses to require. More than 70% of the public would re- 
quire mathematics, English, and vocational training. More 
than half would require history, business education, com- 
puter training, career education, and science. 

At all grade levels, tJie public was concerned that every 
student have adequate exposure to and training in the bas- 
ics. Moreover, the public did not have great difficulty defin- 
ing what is basic: English and mathematics are basic for all 
students at all levels; history, science, and computer train- 
ing are not far behind; vocational, career, or business edu- 
cation is a basic for the non-college-bound student. 

The first question and the findings: 

Some school districts have been told that they must require 
students to take more courses in basic subiects, such as math 
and science, thus reducing the number of elective courses stu- 
dents can talce. Do you think this requirement would improve 
or hurt the quality of the public schools In this community? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 




H 


Improve quality 


75 


74 


76 


85 


Hurt quality 


11 


9 


16 


7 


Don't know 


14 


17 


8 


8 



The second question and the findings: 

Is It your Impression that the public elementary schools give 
enough attention, or not enough attention, to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic? 

No Public Nonpublic 
Nattonal ChlMren School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


H 




Enough 


28 


21 


46 


23 


Not enough 


58 


62 


47 


67 


Right amount* 


6 


6 


5 


6 


Don't know 


8 


11 


2 


4 



'Those who said "right amount" volunteered that answer 



Required Core Courses 

The first question and the findings: 

Please look over this card, which lists high school subjects. 
If you were the one to decide, what subjects would you require 
every high school student who plant to go on to co//ege to take? 

For Those Planning 
to Go to College 





1987 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1981 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Mathematics 


94 


91 


96 


92 


94 


English 


91 


88 


94 


88 


91 


History/U S. government 


84 


76 


84 


78 


83 


Science 


83 


76 


84 


76 


76 


Computer training 


72 


71 








Career education 


63 


57 
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For Those Planning 
to Go to College 





1987 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1981 




% 






% 


% 


Business education 


59 


59 


68 


55 


60 


Foreign language 


56 


53 


57 


50 


54 


Health education 


54 


43 


52 


43 


47 


Physical education 


45 


40 


43 


41 


44 


Vocational training* 


31 


27 


37 


32 


34 


Music 


23 


24 


22 


18 


26 


Art 


23 


23 


24 


19 


28 



•In 1961 this subject was called "indusinal a-lo/nomerriaking " 



The second question ard the findings : 

What about those public Mgh school students who do not plan 
to go to co//ege when they graduate? Which courses would you 
require them to take? 

For Those Not Planning 
to Go to College 





1987 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1981 






% 


% 


H 


% 


Mathematics 


88 


85 


92 


87 


91 


English 


85 


81 


90 


83 


89 


Vocational training 


78 


75 


83 


74 


64 


History/U.S. government 


69 


61 


71 


63 


71 


Business education 


65 


60 


76 


65 


75 


Computer traininij 


61 


57 








Career education 


01 


57 








Science 


57 


51 


61 


53 


58 


Health education 


49 


43 


50 


42 


46 


Physic«il education 


41 


40 


44 


40 


43 


Foreign language 


20 


17 


19 


19 


21 



Character Education in the Schools 

Secretary of Education William Bennett made character 
education one of his primary emphases. The 1987 poll 
respondents were asked whether they thought courses on per- 
sonal values and ethical behavior should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools or left to the parents ami the churches. Forty-three 
percent said that such courses should be taught in the schools, 
and another 13% volunteered that schools, parents, and 
churches should all be involved. 

The question and the findings: 

It hat fmn proposed that the public schools include courses 
on "character education" to help students develop personal 
valuea and ethical behavior. Ck> yoj think that courses on values 
and ethical behavior should be taught in the public schools, or 
do you tNnk that tNs should be left to the students' parents and 
the churches? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 




H 


% 


Yes, schools 


43 


42 


45 


54 


No, parents aixJ 










churches 


36 


36 


38 


31 


Both* 


13 


13 


13 


11 


Don't know 


6 


9 


4 


4 



*Those who said "bn*h" volunteered that answer 



Content of Character Education Courses 

All respondents were also asked: 1) whether it would be 
possible to develop character education courses acceptable 
to most of the people in their communities, 2) who should 
have the most to sa> about the content of such courses, and 
3) whether those students who objected to the content of 
character education courses should be excused from at- 
tendance. 

Six of 10 Americans (62%) thought that it would be pos- 
sible to develop subject matter for coursework on ethics and 
values that would be acceptable to most of the residents of 
their communities. Only about two of 10 (23%) felt that this 
would not be possible. 

By a substantial margin, Americans felt that parents should 
have the most influence on the content of character educa- 
tion courses. Forty-two percent mentioned parents. The 
school board, mentioned by 24%, was the next most fre- 
quently mentioned group. Relatively far behind were teach- 
ers (14%) and admmistrators (10%). The state and federal 
governments were at the bottom, named by only 9% and 5% 
respectively. 

By a margin of almost 5 to 3, respondents favored excus- 
ing students from character education classes if their par- 
ents object to what is taught. 

The first question: 

Do you think that It would be possible or not possible to de- 
velop subject matter for a character education course that would 
be acceptable to most of the people in this community? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National CMIdren School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 


H 


H 


Possibie 


62 


59 


68 


78 


No* possibie 


23 


24 


22 


17 


Don't know 


15 


17 


10 


5 



The second question and the findmgs: 

If courses about values and ethical behavior were required in 
the local public schools, who do you think should have the most 
to say about the content of the courses? The federal govern* 
ment In Washington, the state government, the local school 
board, the school administrators, the teachers, or the parents? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals Cn School Parents Parents 





% 




% 


% 


Parents 


42 


39 


49 


43 


Local schooi board 


24 


24 


24 


30 


Teachers 


14 


14 


17 


15 


Schooi administrators 


10 


11 


8 


7 


State government 


9 


9 


7 


10 


Federai government 


5 


5 


5 


6 


Don't know 


12 


14 


9 


6 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 
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The third question and the findings: 

If students or their psrents obiected to what was taught in these 
classes, do you think the students should be excused from these 
classes or not? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, excused 


52 


49 


57 


62 


No, not excused 


37 


37 


37 


32 


Don't know 


11 


14 


6 


6 



School Prayer 

President Reagan has always been unequivocal in his ad- 
vocacy of school prayer. So has the general public. In 1987, 
78% of the public were aware of the fact that an amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution had been proposed allowing school 
prayer. Within that group, 68% favored tlie amendment and 
26% opposed it. Almost three-fourths of the total sample 
(71%) felt that only a small percentage of the population 
would be offended by school prayer. 

The first question and the findings: 

Do you favor or oppose an aniendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion that would allow prayer In the public schools? 

No Public Nonpublic 

National Children School School 

Totals In School Parents Parents 

% H H H 

68 68 69 59 

26 26 26 35 

6 6 'i 6 



Asked of those 
aware of the 
amendment 

Favor 
Oppose 
Don't know 



The second question and the findi' 

Do you think that a small percentage or a large percentage of 
the public would be offended if prayer were permitted In the pub- 
Ik: schools? 

National Those Who Those Who 
Totals Favor Prayer Oppose Prayer 
% % % 

Large percentage 18 12 35 

Small percentage 71 78 53 

Don't know 11 10 12 



Some seven of 10 Ame.icans favored federal efforts to 
recognize the achievement of students, teachers, and schools 
(76%), to support a national testing pro^iram for public school 
students (74%), to collect and report education statistics 
(73%), to fund research and development (72%), and to pro- 
vide financing for fellowships and scholarships for college 
students (72%). 

The question and the findings: 

This card lists various things that the federal government In 
Washington might do for education In America. As I read off each 
Item, would you tell me whether It is something that you think 
that the govemment should do, or should not do, for American 
education? 



Require states and local schooi districts 
to meet minimum educational standards 

Advise and encourage state and local 
educational sy*3tems to deal with important 
national problems in education, such as 
illiteracy and poor math achievement 

Identify important national problems in 
education, such as illiteracy and 
poor math achievement 

Promote educational programs intended to 
help solve such social problems as poverty 
and unequal opportunities for minorities, 
women, and the handicapped 

Fund programs to deal with important na- 
tional educational problems, such as il- 
literacy and poor math achievement 

Provide recognition and awards for high 
achievement by students, teachers, 
and schools 

Support a national testing program for 
public school students 

Collect and report information and sta- 
tistics that measure the performance of 
education in the nation 

Fund research and development in areas <* 
need, such as the curriculum and teaching 
methods 

Provide financing for scholarships and 
fellowships for college students 

Provide financial aid to the states through 
block grants that can be used for 
education or for any other purpose 



Yes 



No 



Don't 
Know 



84 10 



83 10 



81 12 



80 12 



78 15 



76 17 



74 17 



73 18 



72 19 



72 20 



57 30 13 



Tasks the Federal Government Should Undertake 

Respondents to the 1987 poll were asked whether or not 
the federal govemment should undertake each of 1 1 differ- 
ent tasks that pertain to public education. Some eight of 10 
Americans favored federal involvement in requiring state and 
local systems to m.eet minimum standards (84%)» advising 
and encouraging state and local systems to deal with nation- 
al problems (83%)» identifying important national problems 
(81%), promoting educational programs intended to solve 
social problems (80%)» and funding programs to deal with 
important national educational problems (78%). 



Liberal Arts Degrees for Teachers 

Despite relatively high grades given to teachers by the Ameri- 
can public, the 1987 survey showed a demand for higher stan- 
dards and requirements for teachmg personnel. In the 1986 
poll, 85% of the public favored requiring experienced 
teachera to pass a statewide test of basic competence in their 
subject arean. Three previous education polls showed across- 
the-board support for teacher competency testing. 

In 1987 the public was asked whether or not a prospec- 
tive teacher should be required to have a four-year liberal 
arts degree with a subject-matter major before entering a 
teacher traming program. This requirement, which had 
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been advocated by two major a rorm groups in teacher edu- 
cation (the Carnegie Forum on Teaching and the Holmes 
Group), was favored by 72% of the public. Only 17% op- 
posed it. 
The question and the findings: 

A recommendation has been made that anyone who wants to 
become a public school teacher must have a four-year liberal 
arte degree with a major in some subject before he or she can 
enter any teactier training program* Do you favor or oppose this 
recommendation? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Favor 


72 


70 


76 


75 


Oppose 


17 


16 


19 


19 


Don't Icnow 


11 


14 


5 


6 



Support for Sex Education 

Although results of the 1987 Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa sur- 
vey showed no statistically significant increase over the previ- 
ous two years in support for sex education, a substantial 
increase in the percentage of those favoring sex education 
had been recorded since the question was first asked in 198 1 . 
In that year, the inclusion of sex education in the public 
school curriculum was favored by a substantial majority' 
(70%) for high school students and by less than a majority 
(45%) for elementary students. In 1987, 76% of the public 
favored sex education for high school students and 55 % sup- 
ported sex education in elementary school. 

The first question and the findings: 

Do you feel that the public high schools should or should not 
Include sex education in their instructional program? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 





Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Should 


76 


73 


62 


81 


Should not 


16 


16 


14 


18 


Don't know 


8 


11 


4 


1 



The second question and the findings: 

Do you feel that the public elementary schools should or should 
not Include sex education in grades 4 through 8? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Should 


55 


52 


60 


69 


Should not 


37 


38 


35 


29 


Don't know 


8 


10 


5 


2 



Topics to Be Covered in Sex Education 

As for specific topics that should be covered in sex edu- 
cation, somewhat more liberal attitudes appeared to prevail in 



1987 than was the case in 1981. Approximately 4% .iiore 
of the public than in 1981 found coverage of the seven topics 
selected for evaluation acceptable - both for high school 
students and for elementary students. 

Large differences emerged between those topics that are 
acceptable in high school and those that are acceptable in 
elementary school. The two exceptions to this rule were the 
biology of reproduction and teenage pregnancy, which more 
than eight of 10 Americans felt should be covered in both 
the elementary schools and the high schools. Eight of 10 
Americans thought venereal disease, AIDS, and birth con- 
trol should be covered in high school classes, but only about 
half would include these topics in the elementary school cur- 
riculum. A distinct minority would include the topics of 
homosexuality, prem.arital sex, abortion, and the nature of 
sexual intercourse at the elementary level — a figure that 
has not increased since 1981. 

The question and the findings: 

Which of the following topics, If any, listed on this card should 
be included in sex education in high school? In elementary 
school? 

Topics That Should Be Included 
In High School In Elementary School 





1987 


1985 


1981 


1987 


1985 


1981 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


AIDS' 


84 






58 






Birth control 


83 


85 


79 


49 


48 


45 


Venereal Jlcease 


86 


84 


84 


59 


49 


52 


Biciogy of 














reproduction 


80 


82 


77 


82 


89 


83 


Premarital sex 


66 


62 


60 


37 


34 


40 


Nature cf sexual 














intercourse 


61 


61 


53 


41 


45 


36 


Abortion 


60 


60 


54 


20 


28 


26 


Homosexuality 


56 


48 


45 


30 


28 


33 


Teen p dgnancy 


84 






87 







*These topics were not included in the earlier surveys. 
(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers.) 



The Public's Knowledge of Local Schools 

The public was asked in the 1987 poll to appraise its own 
k-'owledge of local schools, and the results were troubling. 
Only 15% of the American public felt well-informed about 
local schools. Among public school parents this percentage 
rose to only 25 % . Most disturbing was the fact that a majority 
of those without children in school (55%) either asserted they 
were not well-informed or said "don't know." In contrast, 
fewer than onu-fourth of the public sc^^ool parents said they 
were not well-informed. 

Responses were roughly the same when parents were asked 
about the information they had regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of local schools and about the local school cur- 
riculum. In both instances, approximately one- fourth of pub- 
lic school parents admitted to little knowledge. If parents 
are to make informed choices about the schools that their 
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children will attend (and both the public and Secretary Ben- 
nett endorsed giving them that choice), then they will need 
to be better-informed about schools and curricula. Only 21 % 
of the parents felt well-informed about the relative advan- 
tages of local schools; 26% rated themselves as well- 
informed on the curriculum. 
The first question and the fmdings: 

Would you My that you are welMnformed, f alrty well-informed, 
or not well-informed rbout the local public school situation? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parento 





H 


H 






Well-lntcmed 


15 


12 


25 


16 


Fairly well-informed 


39 


33 


51 


47 


Not well-informed 


41 


48 


23 


34 


Don't know 


5 


7 


1 


3 



The second question and the findings: 



Would yoj say that you are welMnformed, fairly well-informed, 
or not well-infbrmed about the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various local public schools? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Well-informed 


i4 


11 


21 


22 


Fairly well-informed 


36 


30 


51 


41 


Not well-informed 


44 


51 


25 


32 


Don't know 


6 


8 


3 


5 


The third question 


and the 


findings: 







Would you say that you are welMnformad, f airiy well-informed, 
or not well-informed about what is being taught, what should 
be taught, or what should not be taught In the local public 
schools? 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







H 






Well-informed 


15 


10 


26 


19 


Fairly well-informed 


36 


32 


48 


41 


Not well-informed 


43 


50 


24 


37 


Don't know 


6 


8 


2 


3 



The Public's Knowledge of Issues ii: Education 

Few poHcy issues in education are likely lo force their way 
onto the front pages of newspapers. In the 1987 poll, when 
13 education issues were presented to pubhc school parents 
who were then asked if they had heard or read ^mething 
about them, only six issues were checked by more than half 
of the respondents. 

Some items considered critical by the makers of educa- 
tion policy were barely visible to the general pubhc. For ex- 
ample, only one in five people had heard about the 
introduction of character education courses in the public 



schools; only about one in four knew of the national achieve- 
ment awards programs for students and sch(X)ls or about 
voucher plans; roughly four in 10 had heard about efforts 
to transfer authority from the federal government to the 
states, to increase the number of required courses in school, 
to teach about the role of religion in this country and the 
world, or to foster parental choice of the schools their chil- 
dren attend. On the other end of the scale, three-fourths of 
the public school parents had heard about sex education and 
about efforts to introduce organized prayer in the schools. 

What the people have heard about and what they are con- 
cerned about are not always the same. People are concerned 
about sex education (27%) and prayer in the schools (25%). 
But they also are concerned about voucher plans (24%), the 
transfer of authority to the states (19%), and parental choice 
of children's schools (23%) - all issues about which the 
majority questioned in 1987 claimed to have heard or read 
nothing. 

The questions and the findings: 

This card lists various Issues related to public education In this 
country that have been discussed In the news recently. Would 
you read off, by letter, all of those issues, if any, that you have 
heard or read something about? 

Which of these Issues worry or concern you? 

Public School Parents 





Heard or 


Worried or 




Read About 


Concerned Ab( 




% 


% 


Requiring sex education in the 






public schools 


76 


27 


Permitting organized prayer in 






public schools 


73 


25 


Requtrmg higher standards in 






the public schools 


60 


14 


Recent efforts by the state 






government to improve 






public school education 


59 


15 


Recent efforts by the federal 






government to improve 






public school education 


53 


14 


Requiring higher achievement 






of public school students 


52 


14 


Increasing the number of re- 






quired courses in school and 






reducing the number of 






electives 


40 


14 


Permitting parents more say 






about which local schoo' 






their children attend 


40 


23 


Teaching about the role played 






by religion in the history of 






this country and the world 


38 


17 


Transferring the authority and 






responsibility for public edu- 






cation from the federal gov- 






ernment to the state 






governments 


36 


19 


Establishing national 






awards for high-performing 






pubhc schools and for 






high-achieving public 






school students 


28 


11 



2tl 



Public School Parents 
Heard or Worried or 
Read About Concerned About 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



Proposals to provide school 
vouchers to public school 
parents that could be used 
for any public, private, or 
church-related school 

Introducing required courses in 
character education to de- 
velop personal values and 
ethical behavior 



27 



19 



24 



17 



Most Important Problems Facing 
Local Public Schools in 1987 

In 1986, for the first time, the public identified drug use 
(or abuse) as the mcst important problem facing the public 
schools. In 1987 drug use was again the number-one con- 
cern, and the percentage of the public mentioning it had in- 
creased from 28% to 30%. Four other problems increased 
by 3% each in frequency from 1986 to 1987: lack of proper 
financial support, 11% to 14%; difficulty in getting good 
teachers, 6% to 9%; large schools/overcrowding, 5% to 8%; 
and pupils* lack of interest/truancy, 3% to 6%. 

Lack of discipline was cited by 22% of the respondents 
and remained the number-two problem with which Ameri- 
cans felt the public schools must deal. 

"rhe question and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Use of drugs 


30 


31 


29 


27 


LacK of discipline 


22 


22 


20 


28 


Lack of prop ir financial 










support 


14 


12 


18 


14 


Difficulty in getting 










good teachers 


9 


9 


10 


9 


Poor curriculum/poor 










standards 


8 


7 


10 


9 


Large schools/ 










overcrowding 


8 


7 


10 


5 


Moral standards 


7 


7 


6 


9 


Parents' lack of interest 


6 


6 


6 


11 


Pupils* lack of 










interest/truancy 


6 


7 


5 


4 


Drinking/alcoholism 


6 


6 


7 


4 


Teachers' lack of 










interest 


5 


4 


7 


12 


Low teacher pay 


5 


4 


5 


9 


Lack of respect for 










teachers/other 










students 


4 


4 


5 


8 


Integration/busing 


4 


4 


4 


3 


Crime/vandalism 


3 


4 


2 


5 


Problems with 










administration 


2 


2 


3 


7 


Lack of needed 










teachers 


2 


2 


3 


1 







Hi. 

7% 


1% 


ILL 


Lack of proper 










facilities 


2 


2 


1 


3 


Transportation 


1 


1 


2 


* 


Fighting 


1 


1 


1 


• 


Too much emphasis 










on sports 


1 


1 


1 


* 


Commun:cation 










proble *is 


1 


1 


1 


• 


Peer pressure 


1 




1 


1 


Mismanagement of 










funds/programs 


1 




1 


1 


Parents' involvement 










in school activities 


1 








School board politics 


1 




1 




Too many schools/ 










declining enrollment 


1 


1 


1 


1 


There are no 










problems 


2 


2 


4 


1 


Miscellaneous 


7 


6 


11 


6 


Don't know 


U 


17 


7 


8 



*Less than one-half of 1%. 

(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers.) 



Grading the Public Schools 

If in 1987 more people fe\f that the public schools had im- 
proved over the past five years than felt they had gotten 
worse, that should Imve been reflected in the public's rat- 
mgs of the local schools. And it was. The percentage of the 
public who gave the schools grades of A or B was up 2 % 
in 1987, and the percentage who gave the schools a grade 
of C or higher was up 4%. 

As had been the case in p?A polls, parents were more likely 
to give up the schools in their communities grades of A or 
B than were nonparents (56% to 39%). Those Americans 
who are most likely to give the schools high grades are the 
best-educated (that is, college graduates) and those in higher 
mcome categories (more than $30,000 a year). Those least 
likely to award the local public schools high marks tend to 
be younger (under age 30), less affluent, residents of cen- 
tral cities, and nonwhite. 

One troublesome note in these data was the negative corre- 
lation between the level of satisfaction with the public schools 
and already-evident demographic shifts of the next 25 years. 
That is, the population groups most likely to grow in the com- 
ing decades were those most likely to express dissatisfac- 
tion with the public schools. This problem is exacerbated 
by the public's feeling that the reform movement had im- 
proved the schools least for students of below-averige abil- 
ity. Clark and Gallup said, "Barring a change in ont of these 
factors, it is reasonable to predict that the grading of the pub- 
lic schools will decline sometime in the 1990s.*' 

The first question and the findings: 
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Students are often given the grades A,B,C,D, and FAIL to de- 
note the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools them- 
selves, In this community, were graded in the same way. What 
grade would you give the public schools here — A,B,C,D, or 
FAIL? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 





Totals 


In 


School Parents Parents 
















% 


A + B 


43 




39 




56 




25 


A 


12 




9 




19 




7 


B 


31 




OA 




37 




1o 


c 






29 




30 




45 


n 


9 




A 

9 




A 

9 




15 


PAil 


A 




A 
■» 




0 




D 
O 


Don't know 


Id 




19 




2 




7 
















Don't 




A+B 


A 


B 


0 


D 


FAIL 


t«now 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTAI ^ 


to 


19 


31 


30 


9 


4 


14 


Sex 
















Men 


AO 


1 0 


ou 


0*t 


Q 


O 


1 o 


Women 


•to 


1 1 






1 u 


c 


10 


Race 
















White 


43 


11 


32 


30 


9 


4 


14 


Nonwhite 


35 


14 


21 


34 


11 


8 


12 


Age 
















18 to 29 years 


36 


8 


28 


34 


12 


4 


14 


30 to 49 years 


44 


13 


31 


33 


10 


5 


8 


50 years and over 


46 


13 


33 


25 


6 


4 


19 


Community Size 
















1 mtliion and over 


35 


10 


25 


29 


13 


7 


16 


500,000 • 999,999 


42 


12 


30 


37 


7 


3 


11 


50.000 - 499,999 


44 


12 


32 


34 


7 


4 


11 


2,500 - 49,999 


45 


15 


30 


26 


7 


3 


19 


Under 2,500 


53 


13 


40 


28 


7 


2 


10 


Central city 


28 


7 


21 


39 


14 


6 


13 


Education 
















College 


46 


11 


35 


30 


10 


3 


11 


Graduate 


49 


12 


37 


26 


11 


3 


11 


Incomplete 


42 


9 


33 


33 


10 


4 


11 


High school 


40 


11 


29 


32 


9 


5 


14 


Graduate 


43 


12 


31 


33 


10 


3 


11 


Incomplete 


35 


9 


26 


30 


7 


8 


20 


Grade school 


40 


19 


21 


22 


6 


6 


26 


Income 
















$40,000 and over 


48 


13 


35 


29 


10 


4 


9 


$30,000 • $39,999 


47 


13 


34 


31 


10 


3 


9 


$20,000 - $29,99^ 


45 


12 


33 


31 


7 


5 


12 


$10,000 • $19,99^ 


35 


8 


27 


32 


9 


4 


20 


Under $10,000 


45 


16 


29 


24 


10 


3 


18 


Region 
















East 


39 


11 


28 


29 


11 


6 


15 


Midwes(t 


45 


13 


32 


29 


7 


4 


15 


South 


47 


12 


35 


30 


7 


4 


12 


West 


36 


10 


26 


34 


13 


4 


13 



Respondents also were asked to grade separately the high 
schools and the elementary schools in their communities. 
High schools received markedly lower ratings than elemen- 
tary schools. Forty percent of the public at large and 5 1 % 
of respondents with children in the public schools awarded 
the high schools in their community a grade of A or B. The 
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elementary schools received an A or B from 52% of the pub- 
lic at large and from a remarkable 70% of public school 
parents. 

The second question and the findings: 

How about the public ^<g/l schools in this community? What 
grade would you give them? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 






A+B 


40 


37 


51 


30 


A 


11 


10 


17 


10 


B 


29 


27 


34 


20 


C 


26 


26 


24 


29 


D 


9 


9 


9 


16 


FAIL 


4 


4 


3 


10 


Don't know 


21 


24 


13 


15 



The third question and the findings: 

How about the public e/ementary schools in this community? 
What grade would you give them? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


% 






A+B 


52 


46 


70 


45 


A 


16 


12 


28 


11 


B 


36 


34 


42 


34 


C 


22 


22 


19 


36 


D 


4 


4 


5 


5 


FAIL 


3 


2 


1 


6 


Dcn't know 


19 


26 


5 


8 



National Ratings 

When the public is asked to grade the schools in the na- 
tion as a whole, the grades drop. In 1987, only about one- 
fourth (26%) of the public gave the schools nationally a grade 
of A or B; 70% gave them a grade of C or higher. As was 
the case in previous polls, these ratings were sharply lower 
than the ratings of local public schools. 

Once again, the 1987 survey found that the more familiar 
the grader is with a school, the higher the grade will tend 
to be. When parents were asked to grade the school their 
oldest child attended, 69% gave that school an A or B. Only 
30% of these same public school parents gave an A or B 
to the schools nationwide. In the case of public schooling, 
familiarity breeds respect. 

The first question and the findings: 

How about the public schools In the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give the public schools nationally — A,B,C,D 
or FAIL? 
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No Public Nonpublic 
Ndtlonal Children School School 





Totals In 


School Parents 


Parents 




% 


H % 


% 


A + B 


26 


25 30 


17 


A 


4 


3 7 


4 


B 


22 


23 23 


13 


C 


44 


44 42 


59 


D 


11 


9 14 


12 


FAIL 


2 


2 2 


3 


Don't know 


17 


19 12 


9 


The second question and the findings: 




What grade would you give the school your oldest child 


attends? 










Total 








Public School 


Elenientary 




Parents 


High School 


School 




% 


% 


% 


A + B 


69 


66 


74 


A 


28 


21 


33 


B 


41 


45 


41 


C 


20 


26 


17 


D 


5 


4 


6 


FAIL 


2 


4 


1 


Don't know 


4 


* 


2 



*Less than one-half of 1%. 



Grading School Personnel 

Teachers in local public schools received high grades; 49% 
of the public gave teachers a grade ot A or B, as they 
had in previous polls. Public school parents rated teachers 
even higher; nearly two-thirds (64%) gave them a grade of 
A or B. 

For the second year in a row, the ratings given adminis- 
trators lagged behind those given teachers; 43% of the pub- 
lic awarded public school administrators a grade of A or B. 
However, public school parents rated principals and other 
administrators much higher than they were rated by respor - 
dents with no children in school or by nonpublic school par- 
ents. Six of 10 public school parents graded principals A or 
B, while only about four of 10 other respondents did so. 

Not surprisingly, the public grades the personnel in 
elementary schools more favorably than the personnel in high 
schools, just as it grades the elementary schools higher than 
the secondary schools. When respondents were asked to 
grade local teachers, the grades were lower for high school 
teachers (43 % gave them grades of A or B) than for elemen- 
tary school teachers (53 % gave them grades of A or B). Simi- 
larly, the grades given high school principals were lower 
(38% A or B) than those given elementary school principals 
(47% A or B). 

The first question and the findings: 

What gratto would you give the teachers In the public schools 
in tNs community — A,B,C,D, or FAILV 







No 


Public 


NonDPibtic 




National 


Childran 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


H 


% 


% 


A + B 


49 


44 


64 


44 


A 


15 


12 


24 


12 


B 


34 


32 


40 


32 


C 


25 


25 


25 


31 


D 


6 


5 


7 


9 


FAIL 


3 


3 


2 


5 


Don't know 


17 


23 


2 


11 



The second question and the findings: 

What grade would you give the t*^' - ^pais and administrators 
in the public schools in this commui^ity? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

A + B 43 37 59 37 

A 14 10 23 11 

B 29 27 36 26 

C 27 27 25 29 

D 9 8 8 13 

FAIL 3 3 4 8 

Don't know 18 25 4 13 



High School vs. Elementary School 

The first question and the findings: 

How about the local public high nchool teachers? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % % 

A + B 43 40 51 39 

A 12 10 17 11 

B 31 30 34 28 

C 24 24 24 26 

D 8 8 8 14 

FAIL 3 3 2 4 

Don't know 22 25 15 17 



The second question and the findings: 

How about the local elementary school teachers? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 



% % % H 

A + B 53 47 71 51 

A 18 14 30 14 

B 35 33 41 37 

C 21 21 17 29 

D 4 4 5 8 

FAIL 2 2 13 

Don't know 20 26 6 9 



The third question and the findings- 
How about the local public high school principals and admin- 
istrators? 
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No Public Nonpublic 





National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




H 


H 


% 


% 


A + B 


38 


36 


46 


33 


A 


11 


10 


15 


9 


B 


27 


26 


31 


24 


C 


24 


24 


22 


28 


D 


9 


8 


11 


15 


FAIL 


5 


5 


4 


8 


Don't Icnow 


24 


27 


17 


16 



The fourth question and the findings: 



How about the local elementary school principals and adminis- 
trators? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 









% 




A+B 


47 


40 


63 


46 


A 


15 


11 


26 


1^ 


B 


32 


29 


37 


32 


C 


23 


24 


21 


32 


D 


6 


5 


6 


7 


FAIL 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Don't know 


22 


29 


8 


11 



s 



Chapter 21 
The Twentieth Annual Poll, 1988 



Events of the Year in Education 

With President Reagan in attendance, education leaders 
gathered at the White House (April 26) to mark the fifth 
niversary of A Nation at Risk, the federal report that started 
the 1980s reform movement with its warning of **a rising tide 
of mediocrity that threatens our very futur*." The event was 
part of a broad assessment of the reform movement in all 
parts of the country. 

Education Secretary William J. Bennett told the President 
and the assembled group that **American education has made 
some undeniable progress in the last five years. . . . But the 
level at which the improvement is taking place is still unac- 
ceptably low." 

Across the street frcHn the White House, the National Edu- 
cation Association gave its response: marchers carrying slo- 
gans attacking '^e unfulfilled promises'" of the report, 
Bennett, and the Reagan administration. NEA President 
Mary Hatwood Futrell issued statements saying that reform 
is "dying on the vine" because the administration failed to 
support it with federal dollars. 

Albert Shanker, the American Federation of Teachers lead- 
er, used the occasion to break with Bennett (Shanker had 
been a mild supporter of the Secretary), charging that Ben- 
nett had used A Nation at Risk as a takeoff point for attack- 
ing teachers, teacher unions, and for denying that money is 
needed to carry out changes. 

The one favorable mark A Nation at Risk received from 
a majority of educators was that **it got the people talking 
about schools and that changes are needed." Beyond that, 
assessments varied and were largely negative. Typical 
comments: 

The reform movement has not gotten to the heart of the 
problem. We're still testing everybody and puttmg the screws 
on the existing system even more. The problem is the exist- 
ing system. And that has to change. 

- Theodore H. Sizer, 
Brown University 

The reform movement has not yet turned our attention to 
improving the working conditions of teachers and changing 
the instructional process. 

- Ernest L Boyer, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 

A Nation at Risk has awakened public interest in educa- 
tion but not necessarily because it was correct. It resulted 
in a lot of activity (among states and local districts) but a 
lot of that was not only not useful but was on the wrong track. 

- Harold Howe II, former 
U,S. Commissioner of Education 



Nothing has yet happened as a result of the report to im- 
prove schooling for the disadvantaged, the underachievers, 
and students at risk. 

- Committee for Economic 
Development, New York 

A coalition of publ»c schools, community colleges, indus- 
try, and the mass media emerged during the year to fight 
adult illiteracy. 

The task was formidable. Between 17 mUlion and 21 mil- 
lion adults were functionally illiterate, with basic skills at 
the fourth-grade level or below. Another 35 million were 
semi-literate, with skills below the eighth-grade level. The 
number of illiterate adults kept growing because students 
were dropping out of school. 

One element of the coalition, called PLUS, was seeking 
to bring adult illiteracy to the nation's attention. An acro- 
nym for Project Literacy, U.S. , PLUS asked move than 100 
national organizations to take action against illiteracy. Bar- 
bara Bush, wife of the Vice President, served as a leader. 
Said Bush, "We're aiming for a literate America by the year 
2000." 

One reason business and industry supported the coalition 
was given by a Xerox official, "American business is hav- 
ing to hire one million workers each year who cannot read, 
write, or count and then spend $25 billion teaching them these 
basic skills." More than 50% of the respondents to a nation- 
al survey reported employees having trouble with the sim- 
plest writing, reading, and arithmetic skills. Industry leaders 
estimated that illiteracy was costing $225 billion a year in 
lost industrial productivity and tax revenue. 

State programs to foster adult literacy began with the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, which created Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) programs through the public schools. Later 
private schools, community colleges, libraries, and other 
agencies joined the campaign against illiteracy. The 1988 
push had as its purpose vastly increasing the amount of mon- 
ey and variety of programs for illiterate Americans. 

School leaders have a right to control the contents of stu- 
dent publications. So declared the U.S. Supreme Court (Janu- 
ary 13) in a decision that was hailed by some as giving 
administrators the needed pc wer to review the student press; 
others denounced it as depriving students of their First 
Amendment rights. 

The case began in Hazel wood (Mo.) East High School in 
1983. In reviewing page proofs for the student newspaper. 
Spectrum, principal Robert Reynolds fornd two articles ob- 
jectionable. One dealt with teen pregnancy, the other with 
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effects of divorce on students. Reynolds said the articles may 
have invaded privacy of sources, did not present all sides 
of the issues, and were not appropriate reading for younger 
students in the school. He decided the two articles mu. be 
deleted. 

The students cried "Censorship!" a i took the case to court. 
They argued that their constitutional rights to free expres- 
sion had been violated. When the que.stion finally reached 
the U.S. Supreme Court, the justices voted five to three 
against the students. In essence, the majority found that 
school administrators have the right to regulate student jour- 
nalism as they would other parts of the curriculum. 

William J. Bennett resigned as Secretary of Education. He 
told President Reagan he planned to leave in September to 
write a book and lecture on "the kinds of educational poli- 
cies and practices you and I agree on." 

Bennett's tenure - less than four years - was controver- 
sial. He was praised by Republican Party chairman Frank 
Fahrenkopf, "Bill has kept education in the public eye." But 
he was called "Our Secretary of Ignorance" by Sen. Lowell 
Weiker (R-Conn.) because Bennett "has consistently defended 
President Reagan's budget cuts for federal education 
programs." 

Under Bennett's leadership, the Department of Education, 
which President Reagan had marked for extinction, became 
one of the most visible in Washington. He traveled tireless- 
ly across the country, delivering innumerable speeches. Their 
content made him the darling of conservatives and the 
number-one target of the National Education Association and 
(later) of the American Federation of Teachers. 

Even Bennett's critics admired his innovations. Periodi- 
cally, he came before reporters and TV camera crews to 
present his wall charts - graphs of educational indicators 
by state. Wall cnarts summed up data on teacher salaries, 
teacher-pupil ratios, student achievement scores, average per- 
pupil expenditures, and Sihool revenues. Regardless of the 
information presented, Bennett used the occasions to criti- 
cize sc'^^ol bureaucracies and teacher unions and to renew 
calls tor a rigorous elementary and secondary curriculum, 
parental choice (vouchers), and "performance-based incen- 
tives for teachers" (merit pay). 

He dramatized his perception of what secondary schools 
should teach by creating a fictional James Madison High, 
a model some critics said was **the ideal school of the 1930s 
for coUege-preparatory students." His ideal elementary school 
featured "responsible student discipline," tamily values, and 
reading taught by phonics. In his dream elementary school, 
Bennett would also have teachers stiess problem solving in 
mathematics; and they would pre.sent science as an "^adven- 
ture in discovery" rather than a grab-bag of facts and stunts. 

Poll Findings 

The 1988 poll is presented here in essentially the .same form 
in which it appeared in the September 1988 Pht Delta Kap- 



pan, except for the sections on reseat ch piocedurc, compo- 
sition and design of the sample, and acknowledgements. 

Most Important Problems Facing 
Local Public Schools in 1988 

The public had become acutely aware of drug abuie as 
a problem for U.S. public schools since 1986. When asked 
to identify the biggest problems with which the local public 
schools must dea', 32% of those interviewed for the 1988 
Gallup education poll said "use of drugs by students." Lack 
of discipline was a distant second, mentioned by 19% of the 
respondents. 

This was the third consecutive year in which the public 
identified drug abuse as the biggest local school problem. 
However, in 1986 only two percentage points separated the 
problem of drug abuse from the problem of discipline. In 
1987 drug abuse was mentioned by 30% of the respondents, 
discipline by 22%. In the 17 Gallup education polls prior 
to 1986, the public identified discipline as the biggest prob- 
lem for the local schools in each year except 1971, when 
"lack of proper financing'* was first. 

Ironically, overall drug use among young people continued 
a gradual decline m 1987, according to the University of 
Michigan's Institute for Social Research; but the U.S. still 
had the highest rate of drug use among young people of the 
world's industrialized nations. More than half (57%) of high 
school seniors in 1987 had tried an illicit drug, and more 
than a third had tried illicit drugs other than marijuana. The 
use of alcohol remained fairly steady in 1987, and cigarette 
smoking - which the researchers say wUl take the lives of 
more young people than all other drugs combined - had not 

opped among high school seniors since 1984.* 

The question and the findings: 

What do you think are the biggest problems with which the 
public schools in this community must deal? 

No Public Nonpublic 
national Children School School 
Totals \x\ School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


(h> 


% 


Use of drugs 


32 


34 


30 


29 


Lack of discipline 


19 


20 


15 


25 


Lack of proper financial 










support 


12 


10 


17 


11 


Difficulty getting 










good teachers 


11 


10 


11 


13 


Poor curriculum/poor 










standards 


11 


11 


11 


14 


Parents' lack of inter'^^ot 


7 


7 


7 


8 


Moral standards 


6 


6 


7 


2 


Large schools/ 










overcrowding 


6 


4 


10 


9 


Pupils' lack of niterest/ 










truancy 


5 


6 


4 


5 



'^or details of the Jniversily of Michigan's annual drug survey, 
contact Gil Goodwin, News and Information Service. Univorsity of 
Micnigan,412Maynard, Ann Artwr, Ml 48109-1399 Ph 313/747-1844 
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No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 




H 


Dnnking/alcoholiSfn 


5 


5 




0 


Low teacher pay 


4 




7 


5 


IntOQration/busing 
Teachers' lack of 


4 


A 

4 


o 
o 


0 










Interest 


3 


3 


3 


o 
0 


Crime/vandalism 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Lack of needed 










teachers 


£. 


1 


0 


c. 


Lack of respect for 










teachers/other 










students 




C. 




o 
c. 


rigniing 




0 
c. 


j 


1 
1 


Lack of proper 










facilities 








o 
o 


Mismanagement of 










funds/programs 








1 


Problems with 










administration 








1 


Communication 










problems 
Parents' involvement in 


















school activities 










Lack of after-school 










programs 








1 


Too many schools/ 










declining enrollment 










School board politics 








1 


There are no problems 


2 




4 


3 


Miscellaneous 


5 




6 


4 


Don't know 


10 


12 


4 


5 



'Less than one half of 1%. 

(Figures add to more than 100% oecause of multiple answers ) 

Public Confidence in the Schools' 
Ability to Deal with Societal Probfenis 

In order to measure levels of public confidence in the abil- 
ity of the public schools to deal with four particularly trouble- 
some societal oroblems, four questions were asked. In each 
case, the choices given were: a great deal of confidence, a 
fair amount, not very much, or none at all. 

Among respondent groups, public school parents gener- 
ally showed the most confidence in the public schools' abili- 
ty to deal with these societal problems, particularly drug and 
alcohol abuse. None of the groups seemed to have much con- 
fidence in the schools' ability to handle the problem of teenage 
pregnancy. 

Further demographic breakdowns revealed few significant 
differences. However, people living in communities with 
populations of less than 50,000 seemed to have more confi- 
dence in their schools' ability to deal with these problems 
than did people living in large cities. In addition, people with 
higher levels of education appeared to be less confident of 
their schools' ability to solve these problems than people with 
only a grade school or high school education. 

The first question and the findings: 



How much confidence do you have In your local public schools 
to deal with drug abuse? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


H 




% 


A great deal 


9 


9 


12 


5 


A fair amount 


37 


35 


44 


30 


Not very much 


35 


35 


31 


43 


None at ail 


12 


12 


12 


19 


Don't know 


7 


9 


1 


3 



The second question and the findings: 

How much confidence do you havn in your local public schools 
to deal with alcohol abuse? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 




H 


H 


A great deal 


10 


9 


15 


8 


A fair arriount 


33 


34 


34 


25 


Not very much 


34 


33 


32 


45 


None at all 


13 


12 


14 


16 


Don't know 


10 


12 


5 


6 



The third question and the findings: 

How much confidence do you have in your local public schools 
to deal with teenage pregnancy? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 






H 


A great deal 


5 


5 


6 


4 


A fair amount 


30 


29 


33 


24 


Not very much 


36 


36 


37 


39 


None at all 


17 


17 


16 


25 


Don't know 


12 


13 


8 


8 



The fourth question and the findmgs: 

How much confidence do you have In your local public schools 
iO deal with AIDS education? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


% 


H 


% 


A great deal 


10 


11 


10 


9 


A fair amount 


30 


30 


32 


31 


Not very much 


27 


26 


28 


29 


None at all 


14 


12 


17 


17 


Don't know 


19 


21 


13 


14 



Combating the AIDS Epidemic 

Because medical authorities generally believe that educa- 
tion offers the best hope of controlling the AIDS epidemic 
in America, the 1988 Gallup survey attempted to elicit the 
public's perception of the education -related issues raised by 
AIDS. 

The public was virtually unanimous in its support for de- 
veloping AIDS education programs in the public schools. 
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Ninety percent of the respondents thought that such programs 
should be developed, and only 5% thought that they should 
not. 

Asked at what age chUdrcn should begin participating in 
an AIDS education program, those who supported such a 
program generally thought that it should start before the age 
of puberty. Forty percent of the national sample would start 
it when children are between 5 and 9 years of age; another 
40% would begin at age 10 to 12; only 1 1 % would wait un- 
til children are 13 or older. 

There was overwhelming support for teaching what is 
called "safe sex" as a means of preventing AIDS. (Presuma- 
bly, most respondents understood tnis to be teaching the use 
of condoms.) Seventy-eight percent of the respondents ap- 
proved teaching "safe sex," while only 16% opposed it. 

Finally, respondents were asked whether they favored or 
opposed allowing children who suffer from AIDS to attend 
local public schools. Although the courts, with the backing 
of medical opinion, seemed to have settled this question in 
favor of allowing AIDS victims to attend school, the public 
still had misgivings. Although 57% favored allowing atten- 
dance, 24% opposed it, and 19% did not take a position. 

The first question and the findings: 

Do you Mi»v» that the local puK>llc schooft should or should 
not d«vslop an AIDS education program? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 


H 


H 


Should 


90 


66 


94 


95 


Should not 


5 


6 


4 


4 


Don't know 


5 


6 


2 


1 



The second question and the findings (asked of those who 
favored having the local public schools develop an AIDS edu- 
cation program): 

At what age should students begin partlcl^tlng in an AIDS 
education program? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 


H 


H 


Under 5 years 


6 


6 


5 


11 


5 0 years 


40 


39 


43 


42 


10-12 years 


40 


40 


39 


32 


13-15 years 


10 


11 


11 


13 


16 years or older 


1 




1 


1 


Don't know 


3 


4 


1 


1 



*Less than one-half of 1% 



The third question and the findings: 

Should the local pubHc schools teach what Is called ^safe sex " 
for AIDS prevention, or should they not? 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


H 


H 


H 


Should 


78 


77 


81 


82 


Should not 


16 


16 


16 


15 


Don't know 


6 


7 


3 


3 


The fourth question 


and the 


findings: 







Do you favor or oppose allowing children who suffer from AIDS 
to attend local public schools? 



No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





H 


H 


H 


H 


Favf 


57 


57 


57 


57 


Oppose 


24 


23 


28 


28 


Don't know 


19 


20 


15 


15 



Grading the Public Schools 

The ratings people gave their local schools fluctuated very 
htde from 1984 to 1988. Since the all-time low in 1983, when 

C, D, and F ratings overwhelmed A and B ratings (by 52% 
to 3 1 %), people seemed to have regained a measure of con- 
fidence in their schools. A and B ratings leveled off at 40% 
or above, while C, D, and F ratings hovered around 45%. 

One disturbing element in the ratings is the fact that peo- 
ple living in communities of 50,000 or more residents tend- 
ed to give their public schools very low rating:^. For example, 
in the 1988 .^un^ey only about 7% of large-city dwellers gave 
their public jciools an A, whereas 12% of those living in 
smaller conruriunities did so. 

Once a^::in, respondents had much more confidenci in 
iliCT local schools than in the public schools of the nation 
as a whole. Parents of students in the public schools, who 
should icnow more about the schools than other respondents, 
tended to be pleased with the quality of the local schools. 

The first question and the findings: 

Students are often given the grades A, B, C, D, snd FAIL to 
denote the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools 
themselves, in this community, were graded In '^e seme way. 
What grade would you give the public schools here A, B, C, 

D, or FAIL? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 






H 


A + B 


40 


37 


51 


33 


A 


9 


8 


13 




B 


31 


29 


38 


25 


C 


34 


34 


36 


37 


D 


10 


10 


8 


21 


FAIL 


4 


4 


4 




Don't Ki)Ow 


12 


15 


1 


5 
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Ratings Given the Locai Pubiic Schoois 






1988 


1987 


1986 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1982 


198 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A 4. B 


40 


43 


41 


43 


42 


31 


37 


36 


A 


9 


12 


11 


9 


10 


6 


8 


9 


D 
D 


01 


31 


3C 


34 


32 


25 


29 


£.1 


c 


34 


30 


28 


30 


35 


32 


33 


34 


D 


10 


9 


11 


10 


11 


13 


14 


13 


FAIL 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


7 


5 


7 


Don't know 


12 


14 


15 


13 


8 


17 


11 


10 






Ratings Given the Local Public Schools 






1980 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


1975 


1974 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




A + B 


35 


34 


36 


37 


42 


43 


48 




A 


10 


8 


9 


11 


13 


13 


18 




B 


25 


26 


27 


26 


29 


30 


30 




C 


29 


30 


30 


28 


28 


28 


21 




D 


12 


11 


11 


11 


10 


9 


6 




FAIL 


6 


7 


8 


5 


6 


7 


5 




Don't know 


18 


18 


15 


19 


14 


13 


20 





The second question and the findings: 

How about the pubiic schools in the nation as a whole? What 
grade would you give th«$ public schools nationally ~ A, B, C, 
0, or FAIL? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













A + B 


23 


21 


25 


18 


A 


3 


2 


3 


2 


B 


20 


19 


22 


16 


C 


48 


46 


52 


57 


D 


13 


13 


12 


16 


FAIL 


3 


4 


2 


2 


Don't know 


13 


16 


9 


7 



Once again, the 1988 Gallup survey showed that, in gener- 
al, parents of public school children have a higher opinion 
of the specific schools their children attend than of 'local" 
or "nationaP public schools in general. 

The third question and the findings: 



Using the A, B, C, D, FAIL scale again, what grade would you 
give the school your oldest child attends? 





1988 


1987 


1986 


1985 




H 


% 


% 


% 


A 4 B 


70 


69 


65 


71 


A 


22 


28 


28 


23 


B 


48 


41 


37 


48 


C 


22 


20 


26 


19 


D 


3 


5 


4 


5 


FAIL 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Don't know 


3 


4 


3 


3 



School Programs for Latch-Key Children 

Three questions in the 1988 survey addressed the grow- 
ing problem of "latch-key children*" - those whose parents 



do not return home until late in the day. The public over- 
whelmingly approved (70% in favor, 23% opposed) public 
school programs that would provide before- and after-school 
care for these children, (The question did not ask whether 
instruction should be provided.) Of those \ ' favored such 
programs, 49% believed that parents should pay for them, 
while 34% I ight that tax money should be used. The 
respondents were equally divided (46% for, 45% against) 
regarding daylong summer programs in the public schools 
for latch-key children. 

The demographic breakdowns show some interesting, 
though small, differences among groups on the idea of school 
programs for latch-key children. These differences suggest 
that policy makers considering programs for latch-key chil- 
dren would to well to sample opinion in their own commu- 
nities. More women than men favored the idea (73% to 
66%), more nonwhites than whites favored the idea (73% 
to 69%)* and more younger people (ages 18-29, 78%; ages 
30-49, 76%) than older people (age 50 and over, 58%) 
favored the idea. Household income also seems to have been 
related to opinion on the question, affluent respondents fa- 
vored these programs somewhat more than did lower-income 
respondents. 

The first question and the findings: 

Would you favor or oppose the local public schools offering 
before*school and after-school programs where needed for so- 
called latch-key children, that is, those whose parents do not 
return home until late In the day? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 









% 




Favor 


70 


67 


77 


76 


Oppose 


23 


25 


19 


19 


Don't know 


7 


8 


4 


5 



Further breakdowns 

Don't Know/ 





Favor 


Oppose 


No Ans 




% 


% 


% 


NATIONAL TOTALS 


70 


23 


7 


Sex 








Men 


66 


27 


7 


Women 


73 


20 


7 


Race 








White 


69 


25 


6 


Nonwhite 


73 


13 


14 


Age 








1 8 to 29 years 


78 


15 


7 


30 to 49 years 


76 


20 


4 


50 years and over 


58 


32 


10 


Community size 








1 mtllion and over 


77 


16 


7 


500,000 — 999.999 


74 


16 


10 


50.000 — 499,999 


72 


23 


5 


2.500 ~ 49.999 


65 


30 


5 


Under 2.500 


60 


32 


8 



220 



215 



Don't Know/ 





Favor 


Oppose 


rio Am 




tD 


tD 




Education 








College 


76 


20 


4 


Graduate 


76 


22 


2 


incomplete 


76 


18 


6 


High schcx)l 


67 


24 


9 


Graduate 


70 


23 


7 


Incomplete 


62 


24 


14 


Grade school 


53 


37 


10 


Region 








East 


72 


20 


8 


Midwest 


71 


24 


5 


South 


65 


26 


9 


West 


74 


22 


4 


Income 








$40,000 and over 


76 


21 


3 


$30,000 • $39,999 


76 


20 


4 


$20,000 - $29,999 


72 


2? 


6 


$10,000 -$19,999 


64 


27 


9 


Under $10,000 


64 


24 


12 



The second question (asked of those who favored school 
programs for latch-icey children): 

Do you think tchoolH)perated programs for latch-lcey children 
should be paid for by parents or with school taxes? 





N 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% % 


% 


% 


Parents 


49 48 


51 


50 


Schcx>l taxes 


34 33 


35 


35 


Other (volunteered) 


6 7 


5 


4 


Neither (volunteered) 


1 1 


1 


1 


Don't know 


10 11 


8 


10 


The third question and the findings: 






Do you think the local schools should conduct daylong pro- 


grams for latch-key children in the iummer, or should they not? 




No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National Children 


School 


School 




Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% ¥t 


% 


% 


Should 


46 46 


44 


53 


Should net 


45 44 


51 


44 


Don't know 


9 10 


5 


3 



Higher Taxes for School Improvement 

The 1988 Gallup survey revealed a statistically significant 
increase in public willingness to pay more taxes to help raise 
the standards of education in the U.S. since the same ques- 
tion was first asked in 1983. In 1988, 64% of respondents 
said they were willing to pay more taxes for this purpose; 
29% were opposed. Comparable figures for 1983 were 58% 
in favor and 33% opposed. This willingness to pay for bet- 
ter education characterized every demographic and region- 
al group of respondents. It is interesting to note that the group 
that most strongly favored raising taxes in order to raise 



educational standards (75% in favor) was the group with 
household incomes of $40,000 or more. 
The question and the findings: 

Would you be willing to pay more taxes to help raise the stan- 
dards of education in the United States? 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



National 
Totals 
% 

64 
29 

7 



Ho Public 

Children School 

in School Parents 

% % 

61 73 

31 23 

8 4 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
% 

68 
30 

2 



National Totals 

1988 1983 
% H 

64 58 

29 33 
7 9 



Spending More for the Slow and the Gifted 

Since 1982, poll respondents were asked three times how 
they feel about special programs for two groups of students: 
children with learning problems and children who are espe- 
cially gifted or talented. No particular trends in public opin- 
ion are apparent across the three polls. 

As a nation, we were still divided on the question of spend- 
ing more money to help children with learning problems: 
48% would spend more on children with learning problems 
Iran we spend on average children; 45% would spend the 
same amount. There was considerable opposition to spend- 
ing more for the education of the gifted and talented than 
we spend for the education of average children: only 25% 
would spend more for gifted children than for average chil- 
dren, while 63% would spend about the same amount, and 
7% would spend less. Public school parents, nonpublic 
school parents, and people with no children in the schools 
tended to agree on this point. 

The first question and the findings: 

How do you feel about the spending of public school funds 
for special instruction and homework programs for students with 
learning problems^ Do you feel that more public school funds 
should be spent on students with learning prot>lems than on aver- 



age students — or about the same amount? 










No Public 


Nonpublic 




National Children School 


School 




Totals In School Parents 


Parents 








% % 


% 


Spend rr^ore 


48 




48 48 


44 


Spend same amount 


45 




44 47 


46 


Spend less 


2 




3 2 


6 


Don't know 


5 




5 3 


4 








National Totals 






1988 


1985 


1982 






% 


% 


% 


Spend more 




48 


51 


42 


Spend same amount 




45 


40 


48 


Spend less 




2 


2 


4 


Don't know 




5 


7 


6 



Er|c 



2?1 



The second question and the findings: 

How do you feel about the spending of public school funds 
for special instruction and homework programs for gifted and 
talMfd sfudenfs? Do you feel that more public school funds 
should be spent on gifted and talented students thao on the aver- 
age students — or about the same amount? 



Spend mo''e 
Spend same amount 
Spend less 
Don't know 



National 

Totals 
% 

25 
63 

7 

5 



No 
Children 
In School 

% 

24 

63 
7 
6 



Public 
School 
Parents 

27 
65 

6 

2 



Nonpublic 
School 
Parents 
H 

24 
66 

6 

4 



National Totals 





1988 


1985 


1982 




% 


% 


% 


Spend more 


25 


30 


19 


Spend same amount 


63 


58 


64 


Spend less 


7 


5 


11 


Don't know 


5 


7 


6 



Attitudes Toward Racial Integration 

Three questions on racial integration of the public schools 
(two were asked in 1971, the other in 1973) were repeated 
for the first time in the 1988 poll. The responses showed 
that public attitudes in 1988 were significantly more liberal 

A majority of the respondents (55%) felt that school in- 
tegration had improved the quality of education for black stu- 
dents. In 1971 only 43% thought so. There also appeared 
to be a move toward the belief that racial integration helped 
the quality of education received by white students. Only 
23% believed this in 1971 ; in 1988. 35% said that they be- 
lieved this. 

Thirty-four years after the U.S. Supreme Court outlawed 
segregation, racial integration of the schools was still incom- 
plete. Gallup interviewers asked in 1973 whether more or 
less should be done to integrate the schools. In thai year, 
more people thought less should be done (38%) than thought 
more should be done (30%). In 1988 the reverse was true. 
Thirty-seven percer ' of oeople said more should be done; 
23% said less. (Thirty-one percent liked the status quo.) 

Demographic breakdowns of data from the 1988 poll 
showed that nonwhites were still gready dissatisfied with the 
pace of integration. Sixty-one percent of nonwhites said that 
more should be done; only 10% said less. Comparable 
figures among whites were 33% and 25%. Nonwhites also 
were more likely than whites to believe that racial integra- 
tion had improved the quality of education for both blacks 
and whites. 

The first question and the findings: 

How do you feel about school Integration? Do you feel it has 
Improved the quality of education received by black students? 







No 


Pub:ic Nonpublic 




naiionai 


Children 


School School 




i oiais 


In School 


Parents Parents 




70 


% 


% H 


T6S 


00 


55 


57 50 


Mn 


£9 


26 


31 34 


Don't know 


16 


17 


12 16 






National Totals 






1988 


1971 






% 


% 


Yes 




55 


43 


No 




29 


31 


Don't know 




16 


26 



The second question and the findings: 

How do you feel about school integration? Do you feel it has 
improved the quality of education received by white students? 





No 


Public Nonpublic 




National Children 


School School 




Totals In School 


Parents Parents 




% % 


% % 


Yes 


35 35 


37 36 


No 


47 '46 


47 48 


Don't know 


16 i9 


16 16 






National Tota!s 




1988 


1971 




% 


% 


Yes 


35 


23 


No 


47 


51 


Don't know 


18 


26 


The third question and the findings: 




Do you believe that more should be done 


— or that lass should 


be done — 


to integrate schools throughout the nation? 




No 


Public Nonpublic 




National Children 


School School 




Totals In School 


Parents Parents 




% % 


% H 


More 


37 38 


36 30 


Less 


23 22 


24 26 


No change 


31 30 


34 33 


Don't know 


9 10 


6 11 




National Totals 




1988 


1973 




% 


% 


More 


37 


30 




23 


36 


No change 


31 


23 


Don't know 


9 


9 


Bilingual Instruction 





Political support for bilingual education in the U.S. was 
on the decline, and public support was uncertain. The . J88 
survey asked whether people favored or opposed instruction 
in a student's native language in the public schools. 
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The question and the findings: 

WouM you favor or oppose tho local public schools' provid- 
ing Instruction In a studont's nativs language, whatever It Is, In 
order to help him or her become a more successful learner? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


H 


H 


H 


Favor 


42 


41 


45 


42 


Oppose 


49 


49 


48 


48 


Don't know 


9 


10 


7 


10 



Rewarding Schools for 

Improving Achievement of Minorities 

A majority of the public favored rewarding schools finan- 
cially if they demonstrate that they can improve the academic 
achievement of minority students. Support for this idea was 
particularly high among nonwhites (72%) and among resi- 
dents of the largest cities (61%), 

The question and the findings: 

Do you favor or oppose encouraging legislatures, school 
boards, and other governing bodies to provide special financial 
rewards to schools that demonstrate that they can Increase aca- 
demic Schlevement among minorities as measured by stan- 
dardized tesU? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 









H 


H 


Favor 


53 


52 


54 


59 


Oppose 


34 


34 


37 


30 


Don't know 


13 


14 


9 


11 



Year-Round School 

A shortage of schoolrooms was beginning to reappear in 
some sections of the country, as children of baby-boomers 
of the Fifties swelled enrollments. In response, the notion 
of keeping schools open all year in order to make the best 
use of existing facilities had been revived from the early 
Seventies - with similar results. More Americans disap- 
proved than approved of the idea of year-round schools, as 
was also the case in 1970. 

The question and the findings: 

To utilize school buildings to the full extent, would you favor 
keeping the schools open year around? Parents could choose 
which three of the four quarters of the year the;* children could 
attend. Do you approve or disapprove of this Idea? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 







% 


H 


% 


Approve 


40 


40 


40 


40 


Disapprove 


53 


52 


55 


53 


Don't know 


7 


8 


5 


7 



National Totals 





1988 


1972 


1970 




% 


% 


H 


Approve 


40 


63 


42 


Disapprove 


53 


4i 


49 


Don't know 


7 


6 


9 



Public Support for Reduced Class Size 

The general public was convinced, as educational •'e- 
searchers were not, that reducing class size from as many 
as 35 to 20 would greatly improve student achievement. 
(Some of the best research shows that only a reduction be- 
low 20 students per class would, in most cases, make a sig- 
nificant difference,*) 

The question and the findings: 

In aoma achool diatricta, tho typical daaa haa at many as 35 
atudents; in othor diatricta, only 20. In rigard to tha acMevamant 
or prograaa of atudants, do you think small claaaos maka a graat 
daal of differonca, imia diffaranca, or no dtffaranca at all? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Chlldran School School 
Totala In School Paranta Parants 





% 


% 


% 




Great deal of difference 


71 


68 


77 


83 


Little difference 


21 


22 


17 


11 


No difference 


6 


7 


5 


5 


Don't know 


2 


3 


1 


1 



iMational Exam for High School Graduation 

Most respondents to the 1988 poll were convinced that 
U.S. high school students should be required to pass a stan- 
dard nationwide examination in order to receive a high sci ool 
diploma. When the question was first asked by the Gallup 
Organization in 1958, 50% held this belief, and 39% dis- 
agreed. In 1988, 73% approved of such an exam, and only 
22% disapproved. 

The question and the findings: 

Should all high school students In tha U.S. be required to pasa 
a standard nationwide examination in order to get a high school 
diploma? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Paranta Parents 







% 


% 


% 


Yes 


73 


73 


73 


78 


No 


22 


22 


24 


21 


Don't know 


5 


5 


3 


1 






National Totals 






1988 


1984 


1981 1976 


1958 






% 


% % 


% 


Yes 


73 


65 


69 65 


50 


No 


22 


29 


26 31 


39 


Don't know 


5 


6 


5 4 


11 



•See Gene V Glass. "On Criticism of Our Class Size/Student AchievemenI 
Research. No Points Conceded." Phi Delia Kappan, December 1980, pp 242-44 
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National Tests for Comparing Schools 

Ever since 1970 people have favored national tests to per- 
niit comparisons of student achievement in their local schools 
with achievement in other schools. The sentiment for such 
tests scfc.-'ed to be a little stronger in 1988 than in earlier 
years. 

The question and the findings: 

Wouid you like to toe students In the Iocs! schools given na- 
tional tests so that their educational achievement could be com- 
pared with students In other communities? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 









% 


% 


Yes 


81 


61 


82 


62 


No 


14 


14 


14 


16 


Don't know 


5 


5 


4 


2 






National Totals 






1988 


1986 


1983 1971 


1970 




% 


% 


% % 


% 


Yes 


ei 


77 


75 70 


75 


No 


14 


16 


17 21 


16 


Don't know 


5 


7 


8 9 


9 



The Home-School Movement 

In recent years the so-called "home-school movement" has 
received considerable media attention, although the number 
of students being schooled at home in the U,S, is not sig- 
nificant. A majority of the public in 1988 believed that peo- 
ple should have the legal right to educate their children at 
home, but they rejected, by about a 2 to 1 margin, the idea 
that home-schooling is a good thing for the nation. How- 
ever, fewer disapproved of home-schooling in 1988 than in 
1985. People also believed that a home-school should be re- 
quired to meet the same teacher certification standards as 
a public school. 

The first question: 

Recently there has been a movemi»nt toward home-schools, 
that is, situations In which parents keep their children at home 
to teach the children themselves. In general do you think that 
thir movement is a good tMng or a bad thing for t^e nation? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Good thing 


9A 




29 


29 


Bad thing 


59 


53 


61 


56 


Don't know 


13 


14 


10 


15 



National Totals 
1988 1985 
H % 
Good thing 26 16 

Bad thing 59 73 

Don't know 13 11 



The second question and the findings: 

Do you think that parents should or should not have the legal 
right to educate their children at home? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% 


% 


% 


Should 


53 


51 


57 


56 


Should not 


39 


40 


37 


38 


Don't know 


8 


9 


6 


6 



The third question and the findings: 

Do you think that the home-schools should or should not be 
required to nteet the same teacher certification standards as the 
public schools? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 





Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Should 


82 


61 


84 


80 


Should not 


12 


12 


12 


16 


Don't know 


6 


7 


4 


4 



Discipline Through Physical Punishment 

As It has been for generations, corporal punishment in 
school for disciplinary reasons was a controversial issue in 
1988, Only a slight majority of respondents said they ap- 
proved of physical punishment (50% for, 45% against). Since 
1970 the opposition to physical punishment had gained con- 
siderable ground. In that year, when the question was first 
asked in this poll, 62% approved of physical punishment, 
and 33% disapproved of it. 

The question and the findings: 

Spanking and similar forms of physical punishment are per- 
mitted In the lower grades of some schools for children who do 
not respond well to other forms of discipline. Do you approve 
or disapprove of this practice? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 




% 




Approve 


50 


51 


49 


46 


Disapprove 


45 


44 


48 


50 


Don't know 


5 


5 


3 


4 



Parent Participation in School Affairs 

Critics of the schools continually call for more participa- 
tion by parents. In 1988, for the first time, the Gallup sur- 
vey asked public school parents how much effort the schools 
made to involve them in school affairs. Only 25% of par- 
ents believed that the schools put forth a "great deal of ef- 
fort" to involve parents. 

The question and the findings: 
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To what degree do the local public schools attempt to attract 
participation by parents In school affairs? A great deal, a fair 
amount, not very much, or none at all? 

Public School Parents 



A great deal 25 

A fair amount 49 

Not 'ery much 20 

None at all 2 

Don't know 4 



Have the Schools Been Improving? 

Two questions asked in the 1988 poll (both also asked in 
earlier polls) revealed that two-thirds of the respondents be- 
lieved that the schools are the same or better than they were 
five 2 ears ago and that almost half of the respondents be- 
lievec^ that children now get a better education than they them- 
selves got. The differences were not large, but they 
nonetheless argue against the presumption that schools were 
better in the "good old days.** 

It should be noted, however, that people in communities 
of more than one million residents generally believed that 
their schools are worse today than they were five years ago. 
This is not true of any other demographic group. 

The first question and the findings: 

Would you say that the public schools In this community have 
improved from, say, five years ago, gotten worse, or stayed about 
the same? 

Ho Public Nonpublic 1987 
National Children School School National 





Totals 


In School Parents 


Parents 


Totals 




% 


% 


% 




% 


Improved 


29 


25 


39 


36 


25 


Gotten worse 


19 


19 


16 


25 


22 


Stayed about 












the same 


37 


38 


36 


26 


36 


Don't Itnow 




18 


9 


13 


17 


The second question and the findings: 






As you look back on your own elementary and high school edu- 


cation, is it your impression that children today get 


a better — 


or worse — education than you did? 












No 


Public 


Nonpublic 






National Children 


School 


School 






Totals In School 


Parents 


Parents 






% 


% 


% 


% 


Better 




46 


44 


58 


54 


Worse 




35 


37 


31 


38 


No difference 




11 


12 


9 


6 


Don't know 




6 


7 


2 


2 








National Total? 






1988 




1979 


1973 






% 




% 


% 


Better 




48 




41 


61 


Worse 




35 




42 


20 


No difference 




11 




9 


11 


Don't know 




6 




8 


8 



Sources of the Public's 
Information About Schools 

It IS useful for policy makers to know what sources of in- 
formation people depend on when they judge the quality of 
the schools in their community. Although educators have 
never given newspapers high grades for coverage of educa- 
tion news (it is alleged that newspapers tend to accentuate 
the negative), people in 1988 said that newspapers are their 
chief source of information about the schools. This was not 
true when a similar question on information aources was first 
asked in the Gallup survey in 1973. 

It should be noted that, since 1973, the percentage of adults 
in the U.S. with school-age children dwindled from 39% to 
about 27%. This probably explains the lower percentage of 
the public that depended in 1988 on students as a source of 
information. 

The question and the findings: 



What are the sources of information you use to judge the qual- 
ity of schools in your community; that is, where do you get your 
information about the schools? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 




National 


Children 


School 


School 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Newspapers 


52 


55 


45 


54 


Students 


36 


29 


57 


41 


Parents of students 


33 


29 


41 


42 


Radio and/or television 


32 


36 


22 


24 


Other adults in 










community 


28 


28 


26 


27 


School board/faculty 










members 


25 


18 


43 


39 


Other 


13 


12 


16 


12 


Don't know 


3 


4 


2 


3 


(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers.) 






National Totals 






1988 


1983 


1973 






% 


% 


% 


Newspapers 




52 


42 


38 


Students 




36 


36 


43 


Parents of students 




33 


29 


33 


Radio and/or television 




32 


19 


20 


Other adults m community 


28 


27 


23 


School board/faculty members 


25 


24 


33 


Other 




13 


4 


12 


Don't know 




3 


7 


4 



(Figures add to more than 100% because of multiple answers ) 



The Teaching Profession 

In the 1988 survey, three trend que ions and three en- 
tirely new ones were asked in order to assess opinion about 
policies that affect the supply and quality of teachers. 

First, parents were asked if they would like their child to 
take up teaching as a career. This was the sixth time this 
question had been asked, so that opinion trends can be 



traced over a 20-year period. The answers were no doubt 
influenced by a combination of factors, notably teacher sup- 
ply, the status accorded teaching in the U.S., and the income 
one can expect from teaching. In 1969 and 1972, when teach- 
er shortages were common, 75% and 67% of parents an- 
swered this question affirmatively, and enrollments in teacher 
education institutions were high. 

By the end of the Seventies, public school enrollments were 
down, and the nation found itself oversupplied with teachers. 
The 1980, 1981, and 1983 polls showed less than half of 
the parents favoring teaching careers for their children. In 
1988 shortages were reappearing and teacher salaries were 
improving; the 1988 poll showed an apparent resurgence of 
parents' interest in teaching as a career for their offspring. 

The question and the findings* 

Would you like to have a child of yours take up teaching in 
the public schools as a career? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 





% 


% % 




% 


Yes 


58 


56 62 




53 


No 


31 


31 30 




37 


Don't know 


11 


13 8 




10 






National Totals 








1988 


1983 1981 1980 


1972 


1S69 




% 


% % % 


% 


% 


Yes 


58 


4C 46 48 


67 


75 


No 


31 


33 43 40 


22 


15 


Don't know 


11 


22 11 12 


11 


10 



Questions of Teacher Quality 

The public in general saw a need to attract more capable 
students into the teach mg profession. The same concern for 
quality was apparent in res|X)nses to questions dealing with 
ways to insure teacher competence. The data in the foF^w- 
ing tables speak eloquently on this subject. 

Of particular interest to educators is the response to a ques- 
tion asking whether the public favors increased pay for 
teachers who "have proved themselves particularly capable.** 
The vast majority (84%) said yes. A question in the 1984 
survey attempted to measure opinion on the same issue but 
used the term merit pay. There was somewhat less unanimi- 
ty in the public's response to that question. Of those who 
had heard or read about merit pay for teachers, 76% favored 
it and 19% opposed it in the 1984 survey. In the total 1984 
sample, 65% favored and 22% opposed the idea of merit 
pay for teachers. 

The first question and the findings: 

Do you think the public schools need to attract more capable 
students Into th« teaching profession, or not? 

ERIC 



No PubHc Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













Yes 


89 


89 


90 


88 


No 


7 


7 


8 


9 


Don't know 


4 


4 


2 


3 



The second question and the findings: 

in your opinion, should experienced teachers be periodically 
required to pass a statewide basic competency test in their sub- 
ject area or areas, or not? 

No Public Nonpublic 1986 
National Children School School National 
Totals In School Parents Parents Totals 





% 




% 






Yes 


86 


84 


89 


86 


85 


No 


11 


11 


10 


12 


11 


Don't know 


3 


5 


1 


2 


4 



The third question and the findings* 

Would you favor or oppose the idea of establishing a national 
set of standards for the certification of public school teachers? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 













Favor 


86 


85 


89 


85 


Oppose 


9 


9 


8 


13 


Don't know 


5 


6 


3 


2 



The fourth question and the findings: 

Do you favor or oppose an Increased pay scale for those 
teachers who have proved themselves particularly capable? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 











% 


Favor 


84 


84 


86 


88 


Oppose 


11 


11 


11 


8 


Don't know 


5 


5 


3 


4 



The fifth question and the findings: 

Teachers now receive certificates to teach upon completion 
of their college coursework. Some people believe thM teachers 
should be required to spend one year as interns In the schocls 
at half pay before they are given certificates to teach. Do you 
think this is a good Idea or a poor Idea? 







No 


Public 


Nonpublic 


1980 




National 


Children 


School 


School 


National 




Totals 


In School 


Parents 


Parents 


Totals 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Good idea 


51 


51 


51 


50 


56 


Poor idea 


41 


40 


42 


46 


36 


Don't know 


8 


9 


7 


4 


P 
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Censoring Student Publications 

The U,S, Supreme Court, in the Hazelwood School Dis- 
trict V, Kuhlmeier decision, ruled that "educators do not of- 
fend Ae First Amendment by exercising editorial control over 
the style and content of student speech in school-sponsored 
expressive activities so long as their actions are reasonably 
related to legitimate pedagogical concerns." While the deci- 
sion did not overturn the famous Tinker decision of 1969, 
whose main point was that students do not leave their con- 
stitutionai rights outside the schoolhouse door, it did seem 
to give educators more authority. The public generally ap- 
proved of the Kuhlmeier decision. 

The question and the findings: 

The U.S. Supram Court recently ruled in favor of more author 
ty for high echool principals to ceneor actKKrf-sponeored student 
publications. Do you belltve that this was a good ruling orabad 
ruling? 

No Public Nonpublic 
National Children School School 
Totals In School Parents Parents 
H H % H 

59 59 59 64 

28 28 31 24 

13 13 10 12 



Good ruling 
Bad ruling 
DaVx know 



A Reassuring Conclusion 

On four occasiotis, Gallup interviewers have asked respon- 
dents to assess factors that will determine America's future 
strength. In each case they have overwhelmingly pointed to 



a good education system as the main source of the nation's 
future strength. The following figures speak for themselves. 
The question and the fmdings: 

In determining America's strength in the future, say, 25 yeare 
from now, how important do you feel each of the following fac- 
tore will be — very important, fairly Important, not too impor- 
tant, or not at all important? 



Developing the best edu> 

cational system in the 

world 
Developing the most 

efficient industrial 

production system 

In the world 
Building the strongest 

military force in 

the world 



Very 
Impor 
fant 



88 



Not 

Fairly Too 
Impor- Impor- 
tant tant 



Not 
At All 
Impor- 
tant 

% 



Don't 
Know 



65 



47 



28 



35 



12 



Those responding 
''very important" 



Developing the best educational 
system in the world 

Developing the most efficient in- 
dustrial production system in the world 

Building the strongest military force 
in the world 



1988 


1984 


1982 


% 






88 


82 


84 


65 


70 


66 


47 


45 


47 
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Appendix I 
Sampling and Research Procedures 



The Sample 

The sample used in the 20 education surveys the Gallup 
Organization has made since 1969 has consisted of between 
1 ,505 and 2, 1 18 adults in the United States. In the first three 
polls these adults were 21 years of age or older; since 1971, 
because of the 26th Amendment to the Constitution, which 
gave the vote to 18-year-olds, persons age 18 or over have 
been included. In three polls (1970, 1971, and 1974) addi- 
tional samples of 250 to 299 high school juniors and seniors 
also were interviewed. Their responses were reported 
separately from those of the regular samples. In two polls 
additional samples consisting of educators were drawn, 270 
in 1972 and 306 in 1973, and their responses were reported 
separately. 

Personal, in-house interviewing is conducted in all areas 
of the nation and in all types of communities. Composition 
of a typical sample is shown below. 

Time of Interviewing 

The fieldwork for most of the surveys has been carried 
out in mid- to late April. In a few instances, the mterview- 
ing was done in May. 

Tiie Reports 

In the tables provided with each survey report, the head- 
ing "Nonpublic School Parents" includes parents of students 
who attend parochial schools and parents of students who 
attend private or independent schools. Some parents have 
one or more children attending a public school and one or 
more attending a nonpublic school. In these cases, their 
responses are counted in each category. 

Due allowance must be made for statistical variation, es- 
pecially in the case of findings for groups consisting of rela- 
tively few respondents, for example, nonpublic school 
parents. In 1988 the Gallup Organization increased sample 
size by approximately 600 in order to be more confident that 
the parent samples were representative of the total popula- 
tion of parents in the U.S. 

Composition of the Sample 

In order to make a number of demographic comparisons 
possible, Gallup interviewers report a great deal of infor- 
mation about each respondent in addition to responses to 
education-related questions. This information includes region 
of the country and size of community in which the respon- 



dent lives, sex, race (white or non white), occupation, edu- 
cation, age, religion, income, and political affiliation. (Some- 
times religion and political affiliation have not been reported.) 

Comparisons of these data for the 20-year history of the 
poll yields some significant demographic changes. The most 
striking has been in the percentage of respondents with chil- 
dren in public school. Starting from a high of 44% in 1969, 
the number of parents with children in public school dwin- 
dled gradually until reaching an average of about 28% for 
the past 1 1 years. In 1987 it went up to 31 %, as children 
of the so-called baby-boom generation — people bom in the 
Fifties - began to build up elementary enrollments. 

The percentage of respondents with children in nonpublic 
schools has been fairly constant - generally 5% to 8%. 

The percentage of nonwhites included in the sample has 
grown slightly over the years, from 9% in the early polls 
to between 12% and 14% in recent years. 

Occupational distributions have remained fairly constant. 
However, farmer respondents dwindled in number from 5% 
in 1969 to 3% in recent years, and the "clerical and sales" 
category droppec^ from between 10% and 11% in the 
1969-1976 period to between 6% and 9% in 1982-1988. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of years 
of formal education receivcu by respondents. From a high 
of 25 % in 1970, that portion of the sample composed of per- 
sons with only an elementary education dropped to a low 
of 7% in 1988. From a low of 27% in 1969, the portion of 
the sample composed of persons with a college degree or 
some college education rose to 45% in 1988. 

No particular changes in the age of respondents are ap- 
parent. But when persons age 18 to 21 were first interviewed 
in 1972, this group made upas much as 20% of the sample. 

There have been only minor changes in regional distribi - 
tion of respondents from poll to poll, although the percentage 
of respondents in the South and West has grown somewhat, 
while the percent in the East has dropped slightly. 

Since income figures have not been adjusted for inflation, 
there have been notable changes in income categories. In fact, 
the categories themselves have changed to reflect incomes 
that are today more than three times tnose of 1969. 

In 1969, 43% of the respondents lived in communities of 
2,500 or fewer. By 1973 this percentage had dropped to 27%, 
which is about the current level. No other trends are dis- 
cernible in the community size category. 

Religious and political affiliations of poll respondents have 
not been consistently reported, but figures are recorded to 
make sure the sar^ple agrees with U.S. Census data. 

The following table shows the composition of the sample 
of 2,118 adults interviewed for the 1988 survey. 
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Composicion of the Sample 



Design of the Sample 



Adults % 

No children in school 70 

Public school parents 27* 
Nonpublic school parents 8* 



*Total exceeds 30% because some parents have children 
attending more than one kind of school. 

Sex % 

Men 48 

Women 52 

Race % 

White 86 

Nonwhite 14 

Age % 

18-29 years 24 

30-49 years 39 

50 and over 37 

Occupation % 

(Chief Wage Earner) 

Business and professional 28 

Clerical and sales 8 

Manual labor 38 

Nonlabor force 19 

Farm I 

Undesignated 6 

Income % 

$40,000 and over 21 

$30,000-$39,999 16 

$20,000-$29,999 17 

$10,000-$19»999 27 

Under $10,000 14 

Undesignated 5 

Region % 

East 24 

Midwest 25 

South 31 

West 20 

Coininunity Size % 

1 million and over 35 

500,000-999.999 8 

50,000-499,999 18 

2,500-49,999 || 

Under 2.500 28 

Education % 

College 45 

High school 48 

Grade school 7 




The sampling procedure is designed to produce an approx- 
imation of the adult civilian population, age 18 and older 
(since 1972), except for persons in institutions such as pri- 
sons or hospitals. 

A replicated probability sample is used, down to the block 
level in urban areas and down to segments of townships in 
rural areas. More than 300 sample locations are used in each 
survey. 

The sample design currently includes stratification by these 
seven size-of-community strata, using 1980 census data: 

1) incorporated cities of population 1 ,000,000 and over, 

2) incorporated cities of population 250,000 to 999,999, 

3) incorporated cities of population 50,000 to 249,999, 

4) urbanized places not included in 1 and 2, 

5) cities over 2,500 population outside of urbanized areas, 

6) towns and villages with populations less than 2,500, 
and 

7) rural places not included within town boundraries. 

Each of these strata is further stratified into four geographic 
regions: East, Midwest, South, and West. Within each city- 
size/regional stratum, the population is arrayed in geographic 
order and zoned into equal-sized groups of sampling units. 
Pairs of localities are selected in each zone, with probabili- 
ty of selection of each locality proportional to its population 
size in the 1980 census, producing two replicated samples 
of localities. 

Separately for each survey, within each subdivision for 
which block statistics are available, a sample of blocks or 
block clusters is drawn with probability of selection propor- 
tional to the number of dwelling units. In all other subdivi- 
sions or areas, blocks or segments are drawn at random or 
with equal probability. 

In each cluster of blocks and each segment, a randomly 
selected starting point is designated on the interviewer's map 
of the area. Starting at this point, interviewers are required 
to follow a given direction in the selection of households until 
their assignments are completed. 

Interviewing is conducted at times when adults, in gener- 
al, are most likely to be at home, which means on weekends 
or, if on weekdays, after 4 p.m. for women and after 6 p.m. 
for men. 

Allowance for persons not at home is made by a **times- 
at-home" weighting procedure rather than by **callbacks." 
This procedure is a standard method for reducing the sam- 
ple bias that would otherwise result from under-representa- 
tion in the sample of persons who are difficult to find at home. 

The prestratification by regions is routinely supplement- 
ed by fitting each obtained sample to the latest available Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates of the regional distribution of the 
population. Also, minor adjustments of the sample are made 
by educational attainment by men and women separately. 



based on the annual estimates by the Census Bureau (der- 
ived from its Current Population Survey) and by age. 

Sampling Tolerances 

In interpreting survey results, it should be borne in mind 
that all sample surveys are subject to sampling error, that 
is, the extent to which the results may differ from what would 
be obtained if the whole population surveyed had been in* 
terviewed. The size of such sampling errors depends large- 
ly on the number of interviews. 

The following tables may be used in estimating the sam- 
pling error of any percentage in the reports included in this 
anthology. The conqHited aUowances have taken into account 
the effect of the sample design on sampling error. They may 
be interpreted as indicating the range (plus or minus the fig- 
ure shown) within which the results of repeated samplings 
in the same time period could be expected to vary 95% of 
the time, assuming the same sampling procedure, the same 
interviewers, and the same questionnaire. 

The first table shows how much allowance should be made 
for the sampling error of a percentage: 

Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error 
of a Percentage 

In Ptrointage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence level)* 
Sample Size 



Size of Sample 


1,500 


1,000 


750 


600 


400 


200 


100 


Percentages near 10 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Percentages near 20 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


7 


10 


Percentages near 30 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 


12 


Percentages near 40 


3 


4 


5 


5 


6 


9 


12 


Percentages near 50 


3 


4 


5 


5 


6 


9 


13 


Percentages near 60 


3 


4 


5 


5 


6 


9 


12 


Percentages near 70 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


6 


12 


Percentages near 80 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


7 


10 


Percentages near 90 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 



*The chances are 95 in 100 that the sampling error is not larger 
than the figures shown. 



The table would be used in the following manner: Let us 
say that a reported percentage is 33 for a group that includes 
1 ,000 respondents. We go to the row for "percentages near 
30" in the table and across to the column headed "UOOO.** 

The number at this point is 4, which means that the 33 % 
obtained in the sample is subject to a sampling error of plus 
or minur four points. In other words, it is very probable (95 
chances out of 100) that the true figure would be somewhere 
between 29% and 37 % , with the most likely figure the 33 % 
obtained. 

In comparing survey results in two samples, such as, for 
example, men and women, the question arises as to how large 
a difference between them must be before one can be reasona- 
bly sure that it reflects a real difference. In the tablca below. 



the number of points that must be allowed for in such com- 
parisons is indicated. 

Two tables are provided. One is for percentages near 20 
or 80; the other, for percentages near 50. For percentages 
in between, the error to be allowed for lies between those 
shown in the two tables. 

Recommended Allowance for Sampling Error 
of the Difference 



in Percentage Points 
(at 95 in 100 confidence ievel)* 
Percentages near 20 or 
TABLE A percentages near 80 

Size of Sample 1,500 1,000 750 500 400 200 

1.500 4 

1.000 4 5 

750 5 5 5 

600 5 5 6 6 

400 6 6 6 7 7 

200 6 6 6 6 9 10 

TABLE B Percentages near 50 

Size of Sample 1,500 1,000 750 600 400 200 

1.500 5 

1.000 5 6 

750 6 6 7 

600 6 7 7 7 

400 7 6 6 6 9 

200 10 10 10 10 11 13 



*The chances are 95 in 100 that the sampling error is not larger 
than the figures snown. 

Here is an example of how the tables would be used: Let us 
say that 50 % of men respond a certain way and 40% of wom- 
en respond that way also, for a difference of 10 percentage 
points between them. Can we say with any assurance that 
the 10-point difference reflecis a real difference between men 
and women on the question? Let us consider a sample that 
contains approximately 750 men and 750 women. 

Since the percentages are near 50, we consult Table B; 
and since the two samples are about 750 persons each, we 
look for the number in the column headed "750," which is 
also in the row designated "750." We find the number 7 here. 
This means that the allowance for error should be seven 
points, and that, in concluding that the percentage among 
men is somewhere between three and 17 points higher than 
the percentage among women, we should be wrong only 
about 5% of the time. In other words, we can conclude with 
considerable confidence that a difference exists in the direc- 
tion observed and that it amount to at least three percentage 
points. 

If, in another case, men's responses amount to 22%, say, 
and won^en's to 24%, we consult Table A, because these per- 
centages are near 20. We look in the column headed "750" 
and see that the number is 5. Obviously then, the two-point 
difference is inconclusive. 
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Appendix II 

Polling Attitudes of Community on Education (PACE) 



Each year following the publication of the Gallup Poll on 
the Public*s Attitudes Toward Public Schools, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa receives numerous requests to assist school districts in 
replicating the poll, either in part or in full, at the iocal lev- 
el. Not all requests focus on the Gallup Poll. Some como 
from professional educators who wish to conduct a variety 
of surveys and need guidance. To meet this need, the PDK 
Dissemination Center in collaboration with the Gallup Or- 
ganization developed the Polling Attitudes of Community on 
Education (PACE) program in 1980. Since that lime the pro- 
gram has undergone three revisions to keep in step with 
changing techniques in opinion polling. 

PACE is a training manual that the late Dr. George Gal- 
lup Sr. described as **unique - the first time anyone has put 
together, in one package, complete instructions for the non- 
specialist on how to conduct scientific polls of altitude and 
opinion on education." The PACE manual describes in de- 
tail every aspect of designing, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing public opinion polls. The manual includes chapters on: 

• constructing the questionnaire 

• classifying the questions used m the last 20 annual 
Gallup education polls 

• selecting the sample 

• training interviewers 

• analyzing the data 

In addition to the PACE manual, PACE materials include 
two handbooks for interviewers, one for face-to-face inter- 
views and one for telephone surveys. There is also a 
55-minute videotape focusing on appropriate and inappropri- 
ate techniques for conducting a personal inlcr/iew 



Although the PACE program is regarded as self- 
instructional, the PDK Dissemination Center will consult 
with PACE users according to their needs. As an example, 
where users have difficulty in analyzing their data, the Cen- 
ter can provide SCAN-TRON scoring of results. Persons in- 
terested in using PACE materials should write Neville 
Robertson at Phi Delta Kappa, Box 789, Bloomington, IN 
47402-0789, or telephone (812) 339-1156. The costs of 
materials are: 

• PACn manual, $39.50 

• A Decade of Gallup Polls of Attitudes Toward Educa- 
tion: ]9(»']978, $5.50 

• Handbooks for interviewers, $3.00 each 

• Personal interview videotape 1/2" VHS, $40 

Since 1980, PACE materials have been used by school dis- 
tricts throughout the country. The largest study, however, 
was that carried out by the Maryland State Department of 
Education in 1984. Every school district was surveyed, and 
this allowed for comparisons at three levels: local, state, and 
national. Inquiries regarding this study should be directed 
to the Maryland State Department of Education, 200 West 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, MD 21201. 
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Appendix m 
DifTerences Between Educators and the Public 
on Questions of Educational Policy 

(PuWished in the December 1987 Phi Delta Kappan) 



The opinions of professional educators, as represented by 
a sample of the membership of Phi I>elta Kappa, differ from 
those of the general public on a number of important educa- 
tion policy questions and related matters. These differences 
will be a continuing source of friction between the educa- 
tion community and the public it serves, unless and until 
means can be found for reconciling them. At the very least, 
the differences suggest an agenda for the pubhc relations arm 
of the education profession. 

These arc among the conclusions that stem from an ex- 
amination of responses of PDK members to a poll conducted 
by mail last April.* The poll questions were the same as those 
asked by Gallup Organization interviewers for the annual Phi 
Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward 
the Public Schools. The public's responses to these questions 
were reported in the Sq)tember 1987 Kappan by Alec Gallup 
and David Clark under Jic title, The 19th Annual Gallup 
Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools." 

The major opinion differences uncovered between the 
general public and professional educators included the 
following. 

• Asked to identify the biggest problems in their local 
schools, the general public most often mentioned abuse of 
drugs (30%), lack of discipline (22%), and lack of proper 
financial support (14%). In the eyes of professional educa- 
tors, the top problems in their local schools were inadequate 
finances (60%); student behavioral problems (54.5%), in- 
cluding drug abuse (14%); and parents' lack of interest 
(18%). 

• Nearly twice as many professional educators as mem- 
bers of the general public (48% to 27%) reported that their 
local public schools have improved over the past five years. 



*A nmdomly selected sample of the approximately 123,000 Phi Delta 
Kappans living in the United States was asked to complete and return a ques- 
uonnaire. Of the 1 ,800 mailed, 730 questionnaires were returned by May 
15, 1987, the deadline given. This is a response rate of 41%. No effort 
was made to sample nonrespondents, because there was no evidence of per- 
sistent bias. The distribution of responses by sex, age, education, race, com- 
muntty size, state of residence, and primary occupation (among 19 categories) 
paralleled that of the general membership. There were also no significant 
differences between 58 responses received after the May 15 cutoff and those 
received earlier. 

Copies of *A Study of the Opinons of Phi Delta Kappa Members on Gallup 
Education Poll Questions, 1987,*' a 32-page report prepared by the Indiana 
University Survey Research Center, can be obtained for $10 each by wnt- 
ing to Publications. Phi Delu Kappa, P.O. Box 789, Bloomington, IN 
47402-0789. The prtce includes shipping. 
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• Professional educators tended to give the public schools 
in their communities higher grades than did the public. For 
example, 43% of the general public awarded their local 
schools a grade of A or B, as did 56% of the parents of pub- 
lic school children and 69% of professional educators * 

• Professional educators did not seem convinced, as the 
public definitely was, of the value of reporting the results of 
student achievement tests on a state-by-state and school-by- 
school basis in order to conq>aie schools erf similar size and of 
similar racial and economic makeup. The pt'Mic favored the 
idea (70% for and 14% against), whereas professional edu- 
cators were equally divided (47% for and A* 7% against). 

• Professionaleducatorsopposed the voucher system (74% 
to 21.5%), whereas the pubhc was about equally divided 
(44% for and 41% against). A majority of bodi the public 
and professional educators believed vouchers would hurt the 
public schools in their communities, but professional educa- 
tors were much more certain of this. 

• Like the public, professional educators tended to oppose 
a strong decision-making role for the federal government in 
public education. However, nearly twice as nuuiy professional 
educators as members of the public (68% to 37%) said that 
they would maintain the existing federal Department of Edu- 
cation instead of giving its functions to a smaller agency or 
to other departments. 

• Fewer than half as many professional educators as mem- 
bers of the public (31% to 68%) fiivored an amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution that would allow oi^anized pn^rer in 
the public schools. 

• The public was considerably more inclined than profes- 
sional educators to fiavor giving parents more say about the 
public school curriculum, books, and instructional materials. 

Specific differences on curriculum matters were revealed 
by several questions. For example: 

• While 43% of the public thought that courses on values 
and ethical behavior should be taught in public schools, only 
21% of professional educators agreed. Professionals were 
much more likely than members of the public (43 ?t to 13 %) 
to consider moral education a joint responsibility of schools, 
parents, and churches. 

• Far more professional educators than members of the 
public would requir'^ health education, physical education, 



*It should perhaps be noted that a disproportionately larg: number of Phi 
Delta Kappa members live in communities served by America's more for- 
tunate schools 
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foreign languages, music, and art for high school students 
who plan to go to college. 

• Many more professional educators than members of the 
public ^avored sex education in the public schools, both sec- 
ondary (professionals 93% for, public 76% for) and elemen- 
tary (professionals 88% for, public 55% for). 

• More professional educations than members of the public 
favored computer training for all high school students. 

It would be easy to overemphasize the differences between 
professional and public opinion on education questions. Some 
of the differences are small or insignificant. For example: 

• Both professionals and the public overwhelmingly be- 
lieve that raising standards of academic achievement would 
help the quality of public schools in their communities. 

Professionals Pubh'c 



% % 

Wouir .nprove quality 78 76 

Would hurt quality 13 n 

Don't know/no answer 9 13 



• Professionals and the public agree that requiring more 
basics, such as math and science, thus reducing the number 
of elective courses students can take, would improve the qual- 
ity of the public schools in their communities. (But note some 
differences in percentages.) 

Professionals Public 



% % 

Would improve quality 65 75 

Would hurt quality 26 11 

Don't know/no answer 9 14 



• Professionals and the public tend to agiee on what divi- 
sions of government should have the greatest influence on 
improving local public schools, though the public seems to 
fear state and federal influence somewhat less than profes- 
sionals do. 

Federal Government 





Professionals 


Public 




•% 


% 


Favor more influence 


24 


37 


Favor less influence 


SO 


39 


Favor same influence 


23 


14 


Don't know/no answer 


3 


10 




State Government 




Professionals 

% 


Public 


Favor more influence 


41 


% 
55 


Favor less influence 


35 


21 


Favor same influence 


23 


15 


Don't knoy.'/no answer 


1 


9 



IxKral Government 
Professionals Public 



% % 

Favor more influence 48 62 

Favor less influence 23 15 

Favor same influence 27 15 
Don't know/no answer 2 



• Professionals and the public agree that it would be pos- 
sible to develop subject matter for character education courses 
t' at would be acceptable to most of the people in their com- 
munities; and these majorities tend to believe that, if students 
or their parents object to the courses, students should be ex- 
cused from taking them. 





Professionals 

% 


Public 

% 


Possible to develop acceptable 






courses 


70 


62 


Not possible 


22 


23 


Don't know/no answer 


8 


15 




Professionals 

% 


Public 

% 


Yes, excuse objectors 


64 


52 


No, don't excuse 


26 


37 


Don't know/no answer 


10 


11 



• With minor exceptions, the public and the profession 
agree on what the core courses should be for both college- 
bound and non-college-bound high school students. 



College-Bound 





Professionals 

% 


Public 

% 


Mathemptics 


92 


94 


English 


99 


91 


History/U.S. government 


99 


84 


Science 


99 


S3 


Foreign language 


76 


56 




Non-College- 


•Bound 




Professionals 


Public 




% 


% 


Mathematics 


98.5 


88 


English 


98 


85 


History/US government 


97 


69 


Science 


91 


57 


Fceign language 


18.5 


20 



There are large areas of agreement - and some notable 
disagreements - on a question ihat attempted to find out what 
people think the federal government should do for Ameri- 
can education. 

Eleven services that the federal government has performed 
- sometimes vigorously, sometimes reluctantly - were 



listed. Respondents were asked to indicate whether these were 
things they thought the federal government should do. The 
results are shown in Table I. 

Note the strong disagreement between professionals and 
the general public on whether the federal government should 
support a national testing program and on whether the fed- 
eral government should require states and local sc lools to 
meet minimum educational standards. 

Obviously, it is the areas of disagreement between the pub- 
lic and the profession that should most concern both groups. 



What accounts for the differences? Do they arise from pub- 
lic Ignorance of the facts and the logic behind professional 
opinions? (Public respondents admitted to Gallup interview- 
ers that they know little of some of the issues raised.) From 
public indifference? Is immediate self-interest more impor- 
tant to some educators than the success in school of their stu- 
dents'^ Are most of the differences of opinion reconcilable 
if both parties make the effort? 

My purpose is presenting the data in this article is to raise 
these questions, not attempt to answer them. Educators in 
leadership positions should ponder the dilemmas they pose. 



TABLE 1 

Services That the Federal Government Should Perform 



Advise and encourage state and local education sys- 
tems to deal with important national problems 
in education, such as literacy, poor math 
achievement, and the like 

Identify important national problems in educatioti, 
such as illiteracy, poor math achievement, and 
the like 

Collect and report information and statistics thn 
measure the performance of education in the 
nation 

Fund research and development in areas of nee^, 
such as the curriculum and teaching methods 

Fund progran's to deal with important national 
problems in education, such as illiteracy, poor 
math achievement, and the like 

Provide financing for scholarsnips and fellowships 
for college students 

Provide recognition and awards for high achieve- 
ment by students, teachers, and schools 

Promote educational programs intended to help 
solve such social problems as poverty and un- 
equal opportunities for minorities, women, and 
the handicapped 

Require states and local school districts to meet 
minimum educational standards 

Provide financial aid to the states through block 
grants that can be used for education or for any 
other purpose 

Support a national testing program tor public schocM 
students 



Yes No 

Professionals Public Professionals 

% % % 

83 83 14 

81 81 15 5 

80 73 16 

77 5 72 18 5 

73 78 22 

70 72 24 

68 5 76 27 

67 80 22 

53 84 43 

50 5 57 43 

31 74 63 



DonU KnoH 
Public Professionals Public 



% % % 

10 3 7 

12 4 7 

18 4 9 

19 4 9 

15 5 7 

20 6 8 
17 5 7 

12 6 8 

10 4 6 

30 6 B 

17 6 9 
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